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The new view of the United States which 
decorates the cover of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
this month differs from the map of the United 
States which most of us have studied. It 
may take some time to get used to the 
changed appearance of ‘‘ Our Country,’’ but 
the present is none too early to become famil- 
iar with the geography of the whole terri- 
tory for which we have assumed responsibility 
before the nations at large. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the Alaskan explorer 
and missionary, has frequently reminded his 
audiences that, with the purchase of Alaska, 
the geographical center and the possible com- 
mercial center of the United States shifted 
to San Francisco. The acquisition of the 
Philippines on one side and the greater part 
of the West Indies on the other, raises a 
pretty problem to find the center of the 
“* United States of America ’’ now. 

The cover map is not calculated to take 
the place of regular geography. To indicate 
our revised spherical relations in a single 
map, outlines had to be drawn on Mercator’s 
projection, which exaggerates the relative 
size of Alaska and other northern countries; 
Wake Island and the Island of Guam are 
made abnormally large in order to save the 
normal specks from being altogether missed 
by the eye. Such a presentation of our new 
relations will serve to give point to the question 
ever recurring to nations as well as to indi- 
viduals, Who is my neighbor? 

According to the present state of knowl- 
edge, even the distances included within the 
limits of United States possessions cannot be 
accurately stated. Numerous estimates have 
been made and statements must be taken as 
tentative. One authority says that Manila is 
approximately 8,111 statute miles from San 
Francisco, and that by the same measure, 
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the distance from New York to Manila is 
about 450 miles further than the distance 
from Cadiz, Spain, to Manila the other way 
around the world. Sailing distances, how- 
ever, are usually given in nautical miles, 
which are* longer by 269 yards than statute 
miles. There isas yet no direct sailing route 
from San Francisco to Manila, steamers going 
first to Hong Kong by way of Hawaii — 2,089 
nautical miles to Honolulu, 4,961 miles to 
Hong Kong, 628 miles thence to Manila, a 
journey of 7,678 miles and approximately 23 
days. The sailing distance is about 22 times 
that from New York to Liverpool. From 
New York to Manila via London and Hong 
Kong is said to require 50 days’ sailing. 
Manila is by sailing route 1,435 miles from 
Singapore (Malay Peninsula), some 208 miles 
further than the distance from New York to 
Havana, which is given as 1,227 miles. 

Due westward of the Philippines lies Siam ; 
southwest the Island of Borneo; southeast 
the Island of New Guinea; and Australia to 
the south, which comes within 12 degrees of 
the equator, is twice as far south as the 
Philippine group is north of the equatorial 
line. 

Northward the first important island is 
Formosa, which lies off the eastern coast of 
the Chinese Empire. Up the coast are the 
boot-leg peninsula of Korea, the Japan 
Islands, and Siberia, and across from Siberia 
is our own Alaska. 

Alaska extended our possessions northward 
to latitude 71° 23’, 6° above the Arctic Circle. 
The common estimate of its extent is to say 
that Alaska’s coast line is greater than that 
of the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States. The Aleutian Islands are included in 
Alaskan territory, the total area of Alaska 
being now estimated at 533,909 square miles, 
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or not far from one-sixth of the area of the 
United States itself. 

The total area of possessions claimed by 
the United States today may be tabulated 
thus in square miles: 





Philippine Islands (and Guam). . 114,356 
Hawaiian Islands (and Wake Island) 6,740 
CN a hk oe he wh eS 533,909 
United States ......2... 3,064,181 
kes ie es eee ee eS 43,319 
a 3,668 

3,766,173 


Northern Luzon and Porto Rico lie in about 
the same degree of south latitude, separated 
by 175 degrees of longitude, or about 11,233 
miles. 

These observations have nothing to do with 
the view one may take of a policy of expan- 
sion or anti-expansion, so-called; they are 
intended to aid in gaining a clearer com- 
prehension of national relations at this date. 
The national trait of quickly adapting our- 
selves to a new situation is currently illus- 
trated by a report that the Board of Educa- 
tion in Chicago has decided to provide for 
the teaching of Spanish in the north, west 
and south high-school divisions this fall. 
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The Chicago Civic Federation conceived 
the idea some time ago that the settlement 
of the great trust question now agitating the 
country would be greatly promoted by a 
national conference and a fair and free dis- 
cussion. It issued invitations to Governors, 
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labor and grange organizations, commercial 
bodies and similar representative and influ- 
ential interests. The responses exceeded 
expectations, and a remarkable gathering 
was called to order at Chicago on Sept. 13. 
The conference lasted four days, with three 
sessions each day. All sides, parties and 
schools of thought obtained a hearing. Poli- 
ticians, jurists, business-men, legislators, 
editors and economists presented their views, 
and many striking facts and suggestions 
were brought out. The addresses that at- 
tracted most attention, not only at the con- 
ference, but throughout the nation, were 
those of Mr. W. Bourke Cockran, the New 
York lawyer and ex-congressman, and of 
Wm. J. Bryan, the Democratic leader. The 
most valuable addresses from a scientific 
standpoint were those delivered by Professor 
John B. Clark, of Columbia University, Dr. 
Henry C. Adams, Prof. E. W. Bemis and Mr. 
John Graham Brooks. 

The questions mainly dealt with were 
these: Are trusts or combinations beneficial 
or detrimental? Do they benefit the con- 
sumers and wage-workers, or are they monop- 
olies opposed to public policy and a progress- 
ive industrial and political status? If they 
are detrimental, should they be suppressed 
or merely controlled and regulated? Natu- 
rally, the discussion developed wide differences 
of opinion, but to the gratification and sur- 
prise of the delegates and the wider public 
outside, closer analysis reveals an unexpected 
agreement on certain important and fun- 
damental propositions. 
While the conference 
adopted no resolutions, 
it was plain—and it 
was generally acknowl- 
edged— that the anti- 
trust elements and the 
advocates of the new 
form of industrial or- 
ganization concurred in 
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the following sugges- 
tions : 

1. That combinations 
= contained at least seri- 

. ous possibilities of evil 
and that the destruc- 
tion of competition was 
a menace to industry 
and society. 

2. That when com- 
binations are supported 
by special privileges 
and illegal discrimina- 
tions (such as the rail- 
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roads notoriously practice), it is necessary to 
deprive them of this adventitious and im- 
proper aid. Where high duties enable a 
trust or combination to raise prices unduly, 
it is proper to withdraw the tariff protec- 
tion from it till it abandons its monopolistic 
course. 

3. That the greatest amount of publicity 
should be demanded of corporations doing 
business on a large scale, and that the prin- 
ciples applied to banks and insurance com- 
panies should be extended to all corporations 
so far as annual reports and inspection are 


concerned. 


Conservatives and radicals laid equal stress 
on the absolute necessity of publicity. Mr. 
Bourke Cockran, the chief spokesman of the 
conservatives, insisted that corporations 
ought not to claim the right to secrecy in the 
discharge of their duties. They ought, he 
held, to submit detailed statements of their 
property and operations, and each holder of a 
single share of stock ought to have the right to 
examine the books and control the manage- 
ment of the corporation by preventing fraud 
and misuse of the property. Public corpora- 
tions should be required under severe penalties 
to render their services on equal terms to all. 

The radical element went far beyond this 
remedial program. Mr. Bryan favored a 
national law enabling congress to license 
corporations organized in one state to do 
business elsewhere and to require, as a con- 
dition precedent, proof of #he fact that the 
applicant for a license had not attempted to 
monopolize production or control the market 
and had not employed unfair means to de- 
stroy competition. 

It was remarkable that no delegate con- 
tended for absolute non-interference with 
the huge combinations. The professors and 
economists at the conference found them- 
selves in sympathy with the politicians and 
practical men in recognizing the necessity of 
action.. Professor John B. Clark, of Colum- 
bia University, who defended combination as 
a natural industrial evolution, declared that 
the ‘‘ coming policy ’’ of government will be 
in the direction of positive legislation depriv- 
ing combinations of the power to impose dis- 
criminating rates—to destroy competition 
by unduly low rates in one area while main- 
taining monopoly rates in areas where no 
competition is feared. 

The conference has been a striking success 
in that it has contributed much to the gen- 
eral knowledge of the attitude of the people 
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and their leading representatives in thought 
and action toward the most complete and 
burning of our politico-industrial questions. 
It has shown that between those who cry, 
‘* Smash the Trusts!’’ and those who believe 
that the trusts are inevitable and permanent 
there is more misunderstanding than irrec- 
oncilable enmity. The West and South 
found that the East advocated combination, 
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THE TRUST CONFERENCE. 


THE TEXAS MAN — He’s a monstrosity — Smash him! 
THE NEW JERSEY MAN — He’s all right — Feed him! 
THE PROFESSOR — Let’s have a look at this phenome- 


non. 
THE BusINEsSs MAN—He looks strong. Wonder if 
we can’t train him to do good work. 
— The Journal, Minneapolis. 


but not monopoly, while the East was im- 
pressed with the fact that the bitterest foes 
of combination were disposed to be fair and 
to accept, provisionally at least, remedies 
compatible with the fullest freedom of in- 
dustry and the utmost respect for property 
and capital. The discussion of the trust 
problem will be more intelligent henceforth 
as a result of the Chicago conference. 
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The recent travesty at Rennes recalls the 
reflections of Mr. Martin Dooley upon the 
first Dreyfus trial. To read a few of these 
clever sarcasms affords some relief to one’s 
feelings of scorn and indignation: ‘‘ ‘ Let 
us pro-ceed,’ says th’ impartial and fair- 
minded judge, ‘ to the thrile iv th’ haynious 
monsther Cap. Dhry-fuss.’ . . ‘Th’ de- 
cision iv th’ coort is that ye be put in a 
cage, an’ sint to th’ Divvle’s own island f’r 
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th’ r-rest iv ye’er life,’ he says. ‘ Let us 
pro-ceed to hearin’ th’ tisti-mony,’ he says. 
‘Call all th’ witnesses at wanst,’ he says, 
‘an’ lave thim have it out on th’ flure,’ he 
says. . . ‘Ah,’ he says, ‘ Here’s 
me ol’ frind Pat th’ Clam,’ he says. ‘ Pat, 
what d’ye know about this case?’ he says. 
‘None iv ye’er business,’ says Pat. ‘ An- 
swered like a man an’ a sojer,’ says the 


coort.’”’ 
Neoceail 


Dreyfus, again declared guilty by a court- 
martial, has been pardoned, formally, by the 
French cabinet. In the face of a pardon, 
proposals to boycott the Paris Exposition may 
subside, but other somewhat acute aspects 
assumed by the boycott question are attract- 
ing attention. The boycotting operations at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and those of the New York 
Typographical Union and other labor organiza- 
tions against the Sun newspaper of that city 
have excited general discussion. Neither Ohio 
nor New York has an express law against boy- 
cotting, but it has been argued that the con- 
spiracy laws, which declare all combinations to 
be criminal which either have an unlawful pur- 
pose in view or else seek to achieve a lawful 
purpose in an unlawful way, fully cover the 
case of general and systematic boycotting, 
especially when persons not connected with 
the original dispute are threatened by the 
boycotters. It has also been asserted that 
the constitution of the nation and the fun- 
damental laws of the states guarantee equal 
protection to personal and property rights, 


and that the pursuit of a lawful business or } 


vocation is a property right. Boycotters 
who threaten people with the ruin of their 
business are thus, it is claimed, guilty of 
violating the constitutional provisions for 
equal rights and opportunities, and they 
may be held liable, criminally and civilly, 
even in the absence of express statutory 
legislation against boycotting. Judge Henry, 
at Kansas City, Mo., lately granted an in- 
junction to restrain restaurant waiters on 
strike against boycotting their former em- 
ployer and his patrons. He rested his opinion 
on the constitutional argument just indi- 
cated. He held that men had a right to 
suspend commercial dealings with people 
obnoxious to them, but no right to coerce 
others by threats of boycotting to join them 
in an attempt at injuring such people. It 
cannot be said that the courts are unanimous 
or quite clear and definite on this grave 
question. Not only have there been dis- 
senting opinions, but one or two judges have 
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ruled in favor of the greatest amount of 
liberty for boycotters where no force or threat 
of force is employed ; neither judicial nor pub- 
lic opinion has crystallized upon the subject. 
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The Nation’s welcome to Admiral Dewey 
was not bounded by New York and the vicin- 
ity of that metropolis, impressive and elabo- 
rate as the celebration was. His home-coming 
gave occasion for pent-up enthusiasm to ex- 
press itself in various forms the country over. 
But even to Admiral Dewey, if reports of his 
condition of body are not exaggerated, there 
is a not over-joyful phase of his experience 
as a national hero. Nor is it possible to 
forget other home comings from Manila. It 
was to Captain Gridley of the Olympia that 
the admiral said on the morning of his vic- 
tory, ‘‘ You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley,’’ and only the ashes of the flag cap- 
tain came home. And the home-coming of 
thousands of volunteers from the Philippines 
as they are discharged from duty reminds the 
cartoonist that no war is all glory. 
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WHAT HE WANTS NEXT IS A JB. 


THE VOLUNTEER — This is all very nice, bu one can’t 
eat it!— From The Minneapolis Journal. Se; tember 7 


ed 

It is said that Miss Helen Gould has in 
contemplation the preparation of a biography 
of her father, the late Jay Gould. A biog- 
raphy by a daughter who loyally cherishes 
his memory and who has devoted a portion 
of his fortune and so much of her time to such 
noble uses, would doubtless be cordially wel- 





















comed by the public. The story of Mr. 
Gould’s career as a commercial Mohammed 
of his time is a familiar one. Other aspects 
of his character, here noted, may be less 
familiar. 

Jay Gould always possessed a natural taste 
for literary work, which, with cultivation, 
would have made him a reputable, if not an 
eminent, author. In the heyday of his 
manhood he wrote the first ‘‘ History of 
Delaware County ’’ (New York), a work re- 
plete with graphic glimpses of the aborigines 
and descriptions of scenery, some portions 
of it having a grace not unworthy of Wash- 
ington Irving. The Hon. Amasa J. Parker, 
of Albany, aided the young aspirant in pro- 
ducing the book, and a portrait of the great 
lawyer adorns it asafrontispiece. With the 
exception of some desultory newspaper scrib- 
bling, this was Jay Gould’s first and only 
literary venture, out of which he realized 
very little if any profit. 

From a reliable source has been secured 
an authentic transcription of a dedication to 
a young lady’s album, written by Jay Gould 
when he was about nineteen years of age. 
The album itself, a fine example of book- 
making, with a few steel engravings, was a 
gift from the future Colossus of Wall Street 
to the young lady. That Mr. Gould, at 
that age, was sentimental goes without say- 
ing. That he was also something of an 
altruist, at least in theory, seems evident. 
The dedication was written on the fly-leaf of 
the album in a fastidious chirography and 
dated at ‘‘ Roxbury, Nov., 1855.’’ It is as 
follows: 

‘* An invitation to dedicate an album, although an 
unexpected request, is one the performance of which 
cannot but afford me the highest gratification, but the 
pleasure is somewhat alloyed by the reflection of my 
own inability to perform it appropriately. It is indeed 
a question of dispute with some, whether men ought, 
as they say, to show themselves so weak as to be moved 
by any of the finer feelings that actuate the human 
bosom, lest the congenial and captivating influence 
should prevent the self-styled, noble calling of man — 
they claim that it isfor him to mingle in business — to 
become absorbed in politics and worldly gain, leaving 
the cultivation of friendship to wither. and die. To 
such I shall offer no apology. I trust their contaminating 
influence will never disturb the harmonious union of 
bright stars who shall send forth the effulgent rays of 
friendship, from the successive pages of this lady’s 
album — their seared consciences are deadened to all 
the finer feelings and insensible to the happy influences 
of friendship. To them virtue is but an echo and 
moral worth an apology. Yes, there are pure and 
noble sentiments that pervade the society of congenial 
spirits, and the purest and noblest of them all is friend- 
ship. It is the strong undercurrent of society, a mu- 
tual feeling which kind looks and gentle words can 
alone beget — unseen, unpretending, so tender, so pure, 
that the slightest breath of discord may blight and de- 
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stroy, yet so strong that by its silent influence, it holds 
society and nations by a stronger bond than can armed 
hosts or stringent laws —so strong that it could induce 
a Saviour to come from the abodes of light and joy and 
peace, to atone by a bitter death for the sins of un- 
grateful and erring man. To friendship’s shrine then 
let this token be offered. Let her monument be erected 
upon every page; may the sentiments, the signatures 
and the familiar writing in after years renew upon 
memory’s tablet many pleasant associations, insepara- 
ble links in the history of the past, and may not a 
shadow of pain or a cloud of sorrow ever gather in the 
horizon of the future to mar your happiness or waver 
your confidence in those in whom you may confide. 
Signed, JAY GOULD.”’ 


ba, al 


The growth of the public ownership idea 
in the United States was, perhaps, never 
more strikingly exemplified than it is now in 
connection with the important deal between 
the Boston and Albany Railroad and the New 
York Central. A perpetual lease of the for- 
mer by the latter is contemplated, and while 
some stockholders of the Boston and Albany 
are raising objections, their opposition will 
be ineffective. But another, and by many 
unexpected, party to the transaction is mak- 
ing demands for consideration. That party 
is the public, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. In the original charters of the 
lines constituting the Boston and Albany a 
distinct provision was inserted for the pur- 
chase of the railroad by the state at any 
time upon certain terms fair to the investors 
and people alike. That right has not been 
forfeited, and it is clear that a perpetual 
lease would practically destroy it. The Mas- 
sachusetts legislature is not only urged to 
refuse to approve the lease, but some insist 
that the time is opportune for the exercise 
of the reserved right. Why, it is asked, 
should not Massachusetts acquire the line? 
This sentiment is not confined to socialists 
and avowed friends of public ownership of 
public utilities; even conservative statesmen 
and newspapers appear to share it. Thus 
ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes has expressed 
himself as follows: ‘‘I am in favor of the 
state purchasing the road, and I believe it is 
an opportunity that should not be allowed to 
pass. Just at this time, when municipal, 
state and national ownership of great cor- 
porations for public service is being agitated, 
Iam opposed to the state losing whatever 
interest she may have in this great property.’’ 
Mr. Dawes proposes that the sale of the 
road be made a political issue at some elec- 
tion and a vote of the people be taken on the 
question. This declaration has aroused con- 
siderable interest. It is certainly significant 
of the drift of American politics. 
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And here is another fact of interest and 
moment pointing the same way. Ata recent 
convention of the labor organizations of the 
State of Ohio a series of resolutions was 
adopted with reference to the live questions 
of the day. Three of the resolutions are as 
follows: (1) Favoring the nationalization of 
telegraphs, telephones, railroads and all pub- 
lic highways; (2) demanding municipalization 
of all public utilities; (8) calling for the pro- 
hibition of the contract system in the letting 
of public works. This is as advanced a posi- 
tion as the British trades-unions have taken. 
Even five years ago an attempt to commit a 
labor organization to such a program would 
have met with complete failure. 
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The plan of establishing pension funds for 
old age is gaining favor among American 
employers of labor. The First National 
Bank of Chicago (of which Secretary Gage 
was president) has such a fund, and faithful 
employes who have served a certain number 
of years are retired with their future insured 
against want. Other corporations, espe- 
cially railroad companies, have created pen- 
sion systems, and recently the announcement 
was made that the great Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is making arrangements for the imme- 
diate introduction of a general pension 
scheme. Employes will be retired at 70 on 
pensions regulated by length of service and 
average wages. Employes who have been in 
the company’s service for 30 years, though 
they have not reached the age fixed for 
retirement, will be entitled to the benefits of 
the fund. The men will not be asked to 
contribute anything out of their wages, the 
company itself supporting the entire burden. 
It is estimated that $300,000 a year will be 
required to carry out the contemplated 
scheme. Enlightened employers are begin- 
ning to appreciate the truth that to make 
labor efficient, faithful and progressive, living 
wages, good treatment and insurance against 
destitution in old age are equally essential. 








WANTED—AN INTERNATIONAL REFORMATORY FOR BAD BOYS 
~The Record, Chicagoe 


The voluntary pension system, in the belief’ 
of practical sociologists, is certain to spread 
with rapidity. In other countries — Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain, there are 
movements for government pensions for old 
age. New Zealand, as is well known, has 
established a general old-age pension system 
at public expense, and her experience is 
being studied everywhere with interest. In 
Great Britain two royal commissioners have 
already dealt with the problem, though with- 
out definite results. Only a few weeks ago, 
however, a select Parliamentary committee 
named by the Salisbury cabinet reported in 
favor of a universal pension system ‘‘ for the 
deserving poor.’’ British citizens at the age 
of 65 who have never been imprisoned for 
crime and whose income is below ten shil- 
lings a week are to receive, under the com- 
mittee’s plan, from five to seven shillings 
weekly. As this will mean the expenditure 
of at least $50,000,000 a year, according to 
experts, the problem of raising enough addi- 
tional revenue to meet it is not a simple one. 
There are those who hold that ‘‘ the public 
evils of raising this sum would be far greater 
than the evils sought to be remedied,’’ to 
use the words of the London Spectator, but 
the matter can no longer be ignored. It has 
become a political issue, and both the Tories 
and the Liberals are committed to some gen- 
eral old-age pension scheme, 
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An interesting question, half literary, 
half ethical, is being discussed in English 
and American newspapers. It is—-the need 
and feasibility of a ‘‘ Christian daily.’? At 
the Christian Endeavor Convention at Detroit 
the idea was ardently advocated by Mr. C. 
M. Sheldon, author of ‘“‘In His Steps.”’ 
Mr. Sheldon presented his project in con- 
siderable detail at Chautauqua during the 
summer. By a Christian daily is meant a 
newspaper that would apply the Christian 
standard to news as well as theoretical ques- 
tions, that would print nothing calculated to 
shock the religious and moral sense, and 
dwell on the hopeful, bright, inspiriting 
aspects of life. It is admitted that no daily 
newspaper can succeed which is inferior in 
its news features to the best secular paper. 
It is recognized that few men can be per- 
suaded that it is their duty to read a daily 
paper which fails to interest them, which 
does not furnish them with all they expect 
of a modern newspaper, or which violates 
their notion of proportion and the fitness of 
things. Hence it is proposed to eliminate — 

















or reduce to a minimum-—the sensational, 
the criminal, the unpleasant features which 
the ‘‘ yellow’’ press delights and revels in. 
But if art, literature, music, politics, sports 
and industrial events are to receive as much 
attention in the ‘‘ Christian daily’’ as is 
accorded them in the secular press, wherein 
would it differ from any clean, dignified, 
carefully edited paper? Newspapers cannot 
preach religion and morality, but there is 
every reason why they should be conducted 
on high principles, and when so conducted 
they are moral and religious in the deepest 
sense of the terms. Nothing more can be 
reasonably asked; nothing less should satisfy 
an enlightened community. 
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Commercial influences in literary produc- 
tion cause curious developments which occa- 
sionally come to light. In a popular novel 
the author has depicted the mental and 
moral sufferings of a man of talent who grad- 
ually realized that he had sold more than his 
brains to the head of a commercial establish- 
ment, called a newspaper. Having written 
editorials to order, advocating policies in 
which he did not believe, he was ordered to 
furnish speeches as well for the owner of the 
establishment, who had to keep up editorial 
appearances before the public. And the day 
came when the man of talent thought he saw 
the ruins of hisown character. In very fact, 
it appears that, within recent years, at least 
on2 book has been published over the name 
of a society woman, who deemed it useful to 
pose as an author, when the material was 
simply bought outright at a good round sum 
from one who made a business of writing. 
How far such a practice goes beyond the 
more common one of merely signing articles 
which another person has written, one may 
leave to the student of ethics. A novel 
phase of commercial instinct is revealed by 
the enterprise of a concern in one of our 
cities, which announces that it will shortly 
publish a beautiful presentation edition de 
luxe of American poems. The poems are to 
be just long enough to fill one page. Au- 
thors may choose their own subjects, sign 
their own names or a nom de plume, and they 
may use their poems again after the book is 
published, if they so desire. The circular 
setting forth the opportunity thus offered to 
American writers declares that the persons 
addressed have a chance, such as they never 
had before, to bring their writings to the 
eye of the public (the artistic appearance of 
the book alone placing it in cultured homes) 
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because every other contributor will be as 
much interested in promoting the book as 
the person addressed. Furthermore, all mat- 
ter will be carefully examined, and if tech- 
nical faults exist, they will be remedied with- 
out charge to the author. And there is no 
charge for having a poem appear in the 
book; the author must merely purchase not 
less than five copies at one dollar each! 


=" 


Pilgrims to literary and historic shrines run 
their chances of getting misinformation or 
information of value from questioning the 
natives. There is a bit of human satisfac- 
tion in getting the native view, but when the 
native questioned is more or less of a for- 
eign-born, the situation has intrinsic elements 
of comedy. The experience of an enthusiast 
who not so very long ago asked questions on 
a pilgrimage to famous Concord, Mass., de- 
serves preservation : 

After visiting the homes of Emerson, Hawthorne, 


and the Alcotts, I turned my steps to Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, that lies on the edge of the town. Passing 





THE EMERSON BOULDER. 


through the entrance I saw a little bent figure, leaning 
upon a cane, and asked him if he could direct me to 
Emerson’s grave. He said he could, and told me to fol- 
low the path that led down through the valley, till I 
came to the knoll just beyond, and there I would find 
a big red stone, and that was Mr. Emerson’s grave. 
There was a rich brogue to his speech, and I thought 
I detected a willingness to talk, so I asked him if he 
had known Mr. Emerson. 

‘‘T did, sorr, and he was a foine gentleman; seen 
him coming down the sthreet many a toime. And he 
was a foine-looking gentleman, too—he had a beauti- 
ful eye,and a schmoile loike an angel.’’ 

‘Do many people come here to visit his grave?’’ I 
inquired. 

‘‘ There do, sorr!’’ 

‘* Well, what did he do, that brings so many people 
to this place? ’’ 

‘He done prachin’ mostly, I think. Did ye niver 
hear how he wint to prach to the Queen? An’ whin they 
heard he was comin’ they set all the bells in London to 
ringin’. An’ whin he came back, they had all the chil- 
drin in Boston singin.’ An’ whin he got home, here, 
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in’em. Yes, I think he done prachin’ mostly.’’ 

‘* But didn’t he write a book?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, sorr. They told me once he was 
bothered by people comin’ to see him, so his son, the 
docther, built him a little house in his back yard; and 
I think he wrote his loife there, but I don’t know.’’ 

‘* Did you know Mr. Alcott ?’’ I asked next. 

‘*T knew the whole lot of ’em, sorr. Helped him in 
his garden, often. He was a great talker— talked all 
the toime, sorr.’’ 

‘* Did you understand him?’’ 

‘* No, sorr, I didn’t know what he was talkin’ about. 
But I saw it enjoyed the old gentleman and so I let 
him talk on.’’ 

I asked my informant, who proved to be a grave-dig- 
ger for the cemetery, if he knew Hawthorne, but he 
shook his head, and only said: ‘‘ He must have come 
here before my toime.”’ 

Thoreau he had known very well. ‘‘ Hinery,’’ as he 
called him, did not stand very high in his opinion, and 
all because of certain exploits down on the shores of 
Walden pond, which he described by tapping his fore- 


head with his finger. 

A distinguished literateur, in discuss- 
ing the art 
of conversa- 
tion, once 
wrote, ‘‘a good 
knowledge of 
either familiar 
or fashionable 
bookscanhard- 
ly fail to tell in 
any gathering 
of cultivated 
men and wom- 
en.’’ Note in 
this connection 
that the sales 
of two deserv- 
edly popular 
books, ‘‘ David Harum ’’ and ‘‘ Richard Car- 
vel,’’ have each reached hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. Whether we regard these 
entertaining volumes as ‘‘familiar’’ or ‘‘ fash- 
ionable,’’ it is certainly a cause for congratu- 
lation that so many of us have been reading 
them. Books of this kind do a vast amount 
of good in lifting conversation above the plane 
of commonplace gossip and awakening in us a 
keen and lively curiosity, not only in the pe- 
culiarities of our neighbors, but in those finer 
qualities of character which often our per- 
verted point of view fails to discover. In the 





JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


good time to come, we shall have learned to 
regard even the most unprepossessing of our 
fellows, not as so many Ishmaelites with 
‘* every man’s hand against them,’’ but as 
disunctive if not ‘‘ historic”? types of the 
great aenus homo in which we all have a com- 
mon interest. 
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they put bridges acrost the sthreets and stuck flowers 






Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has a theory that she 
can produce better literary work in a very 
small room. She thinks that in a large, ex- 
pansive apartment one cannot achieve the 
greatest intellectual results — for there the 
mind is more likely to scatter. Whereas in 
a small room she can concentrate her 
thoughts on the subject in hand and has 
nothing, not even shelves of books, to dis- 
tract her attention. In a similar way, the 
great nature-lover, John Burroughs, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that an expansive view 
of scenery, such as his home commands of 
the Hudson River and surrounding country, 
eventually palls on one. For this reason, a 
few years ago, he built a rough cabin in the 
forest, some distance back from his resi- 
dence, where he would be in closer touch 
with nature. The theory is that in the heart 
of the woods men derive more subtle inspira- 
tion than in the open, where mountains and 
landscape, despite their sublimity and beauty, 
become monotonous. 
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Mrs. Barr has another theory, as may 
be seen by quotations from a personal letter : 


‘* During my recent visit to Mrs. Amelia E. Barr at 
her beautiful home, about two miles above Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, our conversation naturally turned upon 
that theme so dear to all practical authors, namely, as 
to the best way of disposing of their manuscripts. 

‘* Said Mrs. Barr: ‘ I have published thirty-two novels 
thus far, and I was going to say tons of other matter 
during my career, and I have never made an arrange- 
ment for the publication of any of my work on a royalty 
basis. In my opinion, royalties are a theory —a myth. 
No, indeed, my rule has been cash on the nail for my 
manuscripts every time. Why, do you suppose I would 
own this house and the five acres that encompass it, if 
I had depended on royalties? That would be absurd.’ 

‘*For many winters Mrs. Barr has lived at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, where her expenses have 
averaged between five and six hundred dollars a month. 
It’s as plain as a pikestaff that no one can possess and 
maintain a luxurious country seat and live part of the 
year in a leading metropolitan hostelry, without a goodly 
supply of ready cash assets, and it is equally clear that 
what publishers would consider extraordinary royalties 
would not be sufficient to defray such expenses. Mrs. 
Barr’s declaration gave me new light in this matter, 
and, on the whole, I am persuaded that she is right.’’ 


er 


A list of forthcoming fall publications 
given by the September Dial contains nearly 
1,600 titles, compared to 1,350 last year, 
and the number of titles included in the list 
in 1898 was a considerable increase over any 
previous season in the history of the Ameri- 
can book trade. The list for 1899 represents 
the output of 62 publishing firms; the high- 
est number from any one firm being 200, 
and the average 25 for each firm. 




















Most literary men have failed as play- 
wrights. When at the summit of his fame 
Thackeray wrote his two-act comedy ‘‘ The 
Wolves and the Lamb,’’ but he could get no 
manager to produce it. Lewis Carroll, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ etc., tried 
his hand at play-writing and failed. So have 
F. Marion Crawford and Henry James. We 
know what a dismal fate attended Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s tragedy of ‘‘ Irene,’’ when his 
life-long friend, David Garrick, produced it. 
The piece ran for nine nights, but the public 
did not approve of it, and Johnson never 
tried again to write for the stage. 
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From Los Angeles, Cal., came the first 
letter regarding THE CHAUTAUQUAN prizes 
offered this year. The first competing con- 
tribution came in an envelope postmarked 
Louisville, Ga. Widespread interest in the 
competitions is thus revealed. The nature of 
many of the questions asked seems to make 
it necessary to state that the terms used in 
announcing the subjects of the various com- 
petitions are used in a broad and not in a 
technical sense. By ‘‘ American History ’’ 
it is intended to include the entire history of 
the United States of America. The competi- 
tions are open to all subscribers to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN at the date of submitting man- 
uscript. As Competition No. 4 is the first 
to close, it will be found an interesting ex- 
periment to discover what stories one’s 
friends may have on hand. One experi- 
menter found the following: 


A Massachusetts town was suffering from such an 
epidemic that children from infected families were 
barred from the public schools. Lest some pupil from 
afflicted homes should continue to attend, unawares, the 
teachers were required to ask the children themselves 
if there was disease in the family. One boy of nine 
raised his hand and said, ‘‘ My sister has the measles.’’ 
Whereupon he was sent to the principal, duly warned, 
and sent back to his room to get his books and go home. 
As he was leaving the room, the Massachusetts school- 
marm mildly reproached him for having come to school 
at all when he might endanger the lives of everybody 
in the room. ‘‘I forgot to tell you,’’ answered he, 
‘* that my sister lives in Philadelphia.’’ Needless to 
say, he was sent again to the principal, not to his home, 
and the principal took him to task by asking why he 
had not said in the first place that his sister lived in 
Philadelphia. The boy had been one of the irrepres- 
sibles, and his training in suppression came out as he 
replied, ‘‘ I have been taught in this school, sir, never 
to volunteer information.’’ 
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John Fiske, the historical lecturer and 
writer, is making studies of the French and 
English conflict of the colonial period in 
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America for his publishers, Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Anew 12mo. volume, entitled ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism,’’ by Professor 
C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan University, is 
announced by Macmillan. It treats of the 
essentials of literature and literary criticism. 
Macmillan will also publish this month a new 
volume by 
Professor E. 
EK. Sparks, 
“The Men 
who Made the 
Nation, ’’ an 
outline of 
United States 
History in a 
series of bio- 
graphical pic- 
tures. The 
** Life of Hen- 
ry Drum- 
mond,’ by 
Professor 
George Adam 
Smith, Hfas gone into a third edition an- 
nounced by the publishers, 8. 8S. McClure Co. 
Professor 8. H. Clark is the joint author with 
F. M. Blanchard, both of the University of 
Chicago, of a unique text-book for colleges 
and secondary schools, entitled ‘‘ Practical 
Public Speaking.’’ This work is published by 


Scribner’s. 


An international congress for the study of 
questions relative to the teaching of modern 
languages will meet for the first time, under 
the patronage 
of the French 
Government, 
July 24, 1900, 
in the Con- 
gress Palace of 
the ‘‘ Univer- 
sal Ex posi- 
tion.’’ This 
international 
congress will 
last for five 
days, and will 
be divided into 
threesections : 
Method of 





CHARLES W. ELIOT. 





ARTHUR T. HADLEY. e 
teaching; 


technical and commercial teaching of modern 
languages, adult courses; proper means to 
diffuse a knowledge of modern languages ant 
facilitate international relations. 
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Dr. Richard Theodore Ely, whose contribu- 
tions to economics readers of the C. L. 8. C. 
course and THE CHAUTAUQUAN take up at this 
time, is at the head of the School of Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, and History, at the 
University of Wisconsin. This position he 
assumed in the fall of 1892, after having 
gained wide reputation as Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy in the Johns Hopkins University, 
1881 — 1892. 
Dr. Ely is a 
graduate of 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, and re- 
ceived the de- 
gree of Ph. D. 
from the Uni- 
versity of Hei- 
delberg in 
1879. He was 
oneof the orig- 
inators of the 
American Eco- 
nomic Associa- 
tion, and his 
school at the 
University of 
Wisconsin has a distinctive precedence. 

Dr. Ely’s early life was spent on his father’s 
farm and he has been able to be of greater 
public service because of his intelligent sym- 
pathy with the agricultural and laboring 
classes. It is truly said that as an economist 
Dr. Ely is distinguished, not only for his 
writings on special subjects in Political 
Economy, but also for the spirit he has in- 
fused into the science in this country, and 
for the remarkable revival of popular inter- 
est in it, with which he is doubtless more to 
be credited than any other one man. He is 
looked on as the leader in this country of the 
school of economists who have emphasized 
the social side of economic science. To him 
is also largely due the credit of the introduc- 
tion of German methods of investigation and 
treatment of Political Economy. Another 
line in which Dr. Ely’s influence has been 
strongly felt is in the awakening of the 
churches to their duty with regard to the 
various social problems of the day. 

Dr. Ely’s principal publications are: 
“French and German Socialism in Modern 
Times,’’ ‘‘ Past and Present of Political 
Economy,’’ ‘* Labor Movement in America,’’ 
‘Taxation in American States and Cities,”’ 
*‘Social Aspects of Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of To-day,’’ ‘‘ Introduction to Political 
Economy,”’ ‘‘ Outlines of Economics ’’ (Col- 
lege Edition), ‘‘ Socialism and Social Re- 





RICHARD T. ELY. 
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form,’’ ‘‘The Social Law of Service.’’ 

**The Past and Present of Political Econ- 
omy,’’ ‘‘Introduction to Political Economy,’’ 
and ‘‘ Taxation in American States and 
Cities,’’ have been translated into Japanese. 
‘*The Introduction to Political Economy’’ has 
recently appeared in a Dutch translation, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam under the auspices of 
Professor Treub, who uses it in his classes in 
the University of Amsterdam. The ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Economics’’ has been printed in 
raised characters for the blind. Besides 
these volumes, Dr. Ely is the author of a 
large number of magazine articles. He is 
also the editor of ‘‘ Crowell’s Library of 
Economics and Politics.’’ 

Dr. Ely’s portrait will recall a face familiar 
to Chautauqua audiences in past years and 
better acquaint others with his personality. 
He is 45 years of age. 


The author of ‘‘ The Expansion of the 
American People’’ (beginning in this issue) 
is Edwin Erle Sparks, Assistant Professor of 
American History in the University of Chi- 
cago, and a successful University Extension 
lecturer on the History of America. The 
term ‘‘ Expansion ’’ in these articles is used 
in the broad sense of national growth. Group- 
ing the features of our history according to 
successive periods of territorial expansion, 
from the period of continental overflow to 
the Western Hemisphere down to the acquisi- 


and the Philippines, has a timely value readily 
appreciated. Professor Sparks was gradu- 
ated from the Ohio State University in 1884, 
pursued a post-graduate course at Harvard, 
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ERLE SPARKS, 
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taught in Ohio State University, became prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of Penn- 
sylvania State College, was for three years 
lecturer of the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching, Philadelphia, 
and, after service of the same kind for the 
University Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he became a member of the 
Faculty of that institution in 1896. 
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In the reorganization of Chautauqua now 
accomplished, emphasis falls upon the name 
Chautauqua as standing for ‘‘a system of 
popular education,’’ organized in accordance 
with the best tendencies in modern methods 
and on lines suited to the needs of the Ameri- 
can people. To the comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the Chautauqua system has been 
added a General Council, a body of well- 
known educators, who will serve as a board 
of consultation and direction, so that the 
Chautauqua movement may have the benefit 
of the closest personal touch with the for- 
ward movement in representative educational 
institutions of the country. This council 
does not supplant the long established board 
of counsellors of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, which is a distinct body 
for a branck of Chautauqua work. The 
valuable services of the counsellors of the C. 
L. 8. C. have become a fixed feature of the 
home reading circle work. The General 
Council, the new body, will be associated 
with Chancellor John H. Vincent, and the 
Principal of Instruction, George E. Vincent, 
in the general Department of Instruction. 
The names of its members indicate the unde- 
nominational and progressive character of 
Chautauqua at this date: Professor Herbert 
B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University; Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago; Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall of Clark University; 
President John Henry Barrows of Oberlin 
College; President B. P. Raymond of Wes- 
leyan University, and Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler of Cornell University. 


In the reading of the month ‘‘ Stonewall ”’ 
Jackson is one of the principal figures. The 
sketch of his Christian character is furnished 
by Chaplain John William Jones, a native of 
Virginia and a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. From 1863 to the close of the war 
Dr. Jones was Missionary Chaplain of Hill’s 
Corps. He himself baptized 410 soldiers, 
and thousands professed conversion under his 
preaching during the great religious revival 
among Lee’s veterans. Dr. Jones edited 
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fourteen volumes of ‘‘ Southern Historical 
Papers,’’ and among the numerous books 
from his pen is the ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences 
and Letters of Robert E. Lee,’’ written by 
authority of the Lee family. Dr. Jones says 
that the old-style photograph of ‘‘Stonewall’’ 




















‘* STONEWALL ’’ JACKSON, 


Jackson, reproduced herewith (though a poor 
mg is regarded as his very best likeness by 

rs. Jackson, members of his staff, and his 
old soldiers generally. It was taken in Win- 
chester in 1862, the year before his untimely 
death at the age of only 39 years. 
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Miss Mary E. Merington, who conducts 
‘‘The Ocean Voyage’’ of the ‘‘ Reading 
Journey through France,’’ writes from per- 
sonal experience in frequent crossing of the 
Atlantic. She has been the popular presi- 
dent of the Girls’ Outlook Club at Chautauqua 
for three seasons past, and with her sister 
conducts a successful private school in New 


York City. 
Be 


As THE CHAUTAUQUAN goes to press the 
newspapers are giving chief place to accounts 
of another ‘‘ crisis’’ in the Transvaal, South 
Africa, detailing movements in preparation 
for armed conflict. It is to be borne in mind 
that the despatches come principally from 
British sources, and that Great Britain’s 
dominance in the African continent has be- 
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come synonymous with patriotism among 
multitudes of British subjects no matter 
where they may be. 

The term Boers applies to the Dutch set- 
tlers in all South African colonies. Before 
1850 Great Britain had superseded them in 
control of Cape Colony and Natal. And 
rather than continue under British rule 
(which among other things abolished slavery) 
great numbers of the Boers moved northward 
to establish republics of their own, now 
known as the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. ‘‘Trek,’’ the name given to 
their migration, has been incorporated into 
late dictionaries as an English word for such 
an organized invasion or migration. Each 
of these states has a parliament or Volksraad 
(Raad is an abbreviation), and the Boers are 
described as stubbornly or sturdily indepen- 
dent, according to one’s point of view. 

By 1877 Great Britain had formally an- 
nexed the Transvaal, but after suffering 
defeat in the battle of Majuba Hill in 1880, 
Mr. Gladstone, then prime minister, restored 
** complete self-government, subject to the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty.’’ Under this 
retrocession Great Britain’s claim of suzer- 
ainty has been a constant cause of irritation. 
Suzerainty, or paramount authority, was con- 
strued to mean the right to veto treaties 
with foreign powers. 

Later trouble in the Transvaal, like our 
trouble over the Alaskan boundary, dates 
from discoveries of geld. Gold finds at- 
tracted many foreigners, largely British, to 
the Transvaal. The Boers saw themselves 
likely to be outnumbered in time, and de- 
mands by the aliens for the franchise in order 
to secure representation in the government 
have been countered and refused. The 
Jamieson raid, organized to secure conces- 
sions by force, proved abortive, and leaders 
of the raid were put through the form of a 
trial, in deference to President Kruger’s 
claims of unlawful interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of the Transvaal. The raiders 
became more or less popular heroes at home, 
and persistent demands for redress of griev- 
ances under the rule of ‘‘ unprogressive ”’ 
Boers have led to recent conferences, in 
which conditional reduction of the termof resi- 
dence necessary to secure the franchise and 
increased representation of mining districts 
in the Volksraad have been conceded. The 
Boer claim all along has been that the for- 
eigners (‘‘ Outlanders’’) wanted rights of 
franchise without giving up their allegiance 
to Great Britain. Great Britain has further 
demanded a joint commission of inquiry into 
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the alleged grievances, which President 
Kruger is said to have conceded, upon condi- 
tion that all claims of British suzerainty be 


waived. 
ee 


The October contest for the ‘‘ America 
cup ”’ is the tenth within the past forty-eight 
years. The cup was originally made by R. & 
R. Gerard of London, when in 1851, the 
yacht America won the prize at the English 
regatta at Cowes. It was presented to the 
New York Yacht Club by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and was known for many years as 
the ‘‘ hundred-guinea cup’’ from the price 
paid for it. It was to be used as a challenge 
cup open to all foreign clubs, and in August, 
1870, the first race for its possession took 
place over the New York Yacht Club course, 
the English schooner yacht Cambria being 
beaten by the American Magic. In 1871 
another unsuccessful attempt checked British 
ardor for a time, and in the next fifteen years 
only three contests occurred, at intervals of 
five years. From 1885 to 1887, however, 
there was an annual struggle followed by a 
lapse until 1895, when the Defender and Val- 
kyrie exchanged compliments and Lord Dun- 
raven sailed back to England without the 
cup. The present challenger is Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock, and the defender of the 
trophy is the Columbia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Methods of Knowledge: an Essay in Epistemology. By 
Walter Smith, Ph. D. pp. 340. 54x8. 

Topical Studies in American History. By John G. Allen. 
pp. 93. 54x74. .40. 

The Development of the English Novel. By Wilbur L. 
Cross. pp. 328. 5x7%. $1.50. 

The Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of Gases. 
By Willett L. Hardin, Ph.D. pp. 250. 5x 73. 
$1.50. 

Henry Worthington: Idealist. By Margaret Sherwood. 
53x 8. 

The Works of Shakespeare, edited by C. H. Herford, 
Litt. D. pp. 520. 5x74. The Eversley Series. 
Vols. VI and VII. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Anglo-Saxon Superiority: to What it is Due? By Ed- 
mond Demolins. 5x 7. 

With Dewey at Manila. By Thos. J. Vivian. 5x8. 

The Voyage of the ‘‘ Pulo Way.’’ By Carlton Dawe. 
pp. 812. 53x 7%. 

R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. $1.25. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 64x 10. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Educational Nuggets. Selections from Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spencer, Harris, Eliot and others. By John R. 
Howard. 34x54. pp. 215. 

Fords, Howard & Hulburt, New York. .40. 

The Authority of Criticism and Other Essays. By Will- 
iam P. Trent. pp. 291. 5x8. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
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If Chautauqua were only a 
summer institution its history 
would furnish a unique exhibit 
of personal service. The work 
of Chautauqua, however, goes 
on the year round, enlisting 
not alone persons whose faces 
have become familiar to sum- 
mer audiences. Therefore por- 
traits of a number of promi- 
nent contributors to THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN this month appear on 
various pages of this section 
of the magazine. Further, 
while Chautauqua is proud of 
its broad democratic basis of 
financial support, and expects 
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always to rely chiefly upon the small contributions of the many, yet all Chautauquans must 
feel grateful to the friends of large wealth who have recently made generous gifts to 


the institution. 





CHESTER D. MASSEY. 


ment fund was made available 
by the prompt liberality of 
other friends, among whom 
Mr. Chester D. Massey, of To- 
ronto, Canada, and his sister* 
Mrs. Lillian Massey-Treble, de- 
serve prominent mention. Mr. 
Massey gives more than money 
to Chautauqua. His wisdom, 
gained as an executive in a 
great industrial enterprise, his 
intelligent interest in religious 
and educational movements, 
make him a valuable counsel- 
lor. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that he can serve 
as a trustee of Chautauqua. 
The late Lewis Miller, one of 


Miss Helen Gould’s conditional contribution of $25,000 to the endow- 





CLEM STUDEBAKER. 


the founders of Chautauqua, has been succeeded by Clem Studebaker, of South Bend, 


Ind., as president of the Board of Trustees. 


tablishment 
of the ‘‘Moth- 
er’’ Chautau- 
qua, celebrat- 
ed during the 
past summer, 
the dots on 
the map be- 
low graphic- 
ally illustrate 
the present 
growth of the 
Assembly 
idea. The 
original 
Chautauqua 
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EXPANSION. 


Apropos the 25th anniversary of the es- 


on Chautau- 
qua Lake, N. 
Y., is indicat- 
ed by the 
large dot and 
circle. Fol- 
lowing it are 
some pictur- 
esque views 
taken at 
Chautauqua 
Assemblies 
this year in 
various parts 
of the United 
States. 
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CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY BUILDINGS. 


CHAUTAUQUA HALL, Rock River, Ills. THE Rustic TEMPLE, Monona Lake, Wis. 
THE AUDITORIUM, Hedding, N. H. CHAUTAUQUA INN, Eaglesmere, Pa. 


THE AupiToRIUM and THE CAMP, Texas-Colorado, Boulder, Col. 





TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value oniy to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, and 


is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘ bibliography.’’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 


subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. ] 


I.—THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 


SUMMARIES OF Fact.—The sudden demand 
for information about the Philippines and 
other Spanish islands has been met by sev- 
eral rapidly compiled handbooks of facts. 
Of these the best are: 

*‘ Our Island Empire’’ by Charles Morris. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. ; $1.50.) 

** Everything about our New Possessions ”’ 
by Vivian and Smith. (R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York; 60c.) 

‘* American Colonial Handbook ’’ by Thomas 
Campbell-Copeland. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York; 50c.) 

While these books cannot have the author- 
ity of works based upon a careful sifting of 
recent and trustworthy sources, they do give 
fairly accurate general information about the 
islands. 


HisToRY AND DESCRIPTION.—Of the books 
describing the Philippines the following de- 
serve mention: 

‘*The Philippine Islands’’ by John Fore- 
man. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 
$6.) At the time of Dewey’s victory prac- 
tically the only authoritative work in English 
on the subject. Foreman, an Englishman long 
resident in the Islands. Careful and trust- 
worthy study of land and people. Author 
called into consultation by American Peace 
Commissioners in Paris. 

‘* The Philippine Islands and their People.’’ 
(Macmillan Co., New York; $4.) By Dean 
C. Worcester, Professor of Zodlogy in the 
University of Michigan. Author spent sev- 
eral years in islands collecting specimens; 
visited all principal tribes; gives capital idea 
of different peoples, characteristics, customs, 
etc. ; throws light on Spanish administration. 
Book eminently readable and filled with facts 
most important for an understanding of the 
situation. 

** The Philippine Islands ’’ (The Continental 
Pub. Co., N. Y., $2.50) by Ramon Reyes Lala, 
a native of Manila. Interesting description 
of Philippine social life from the inside. 
Presents the whole matter from a native 


standpoint; offers an explanation and defense 
for Aguinaldo’s attitude; important. 

‘*The Philippines and Round About’’ 
(Macmillan Co., New York; $2.50) by J. G. 
Younghusband, a major in the British army. 
An entertaining volume containing interviews 
with Dewey, Otis and Aguinaldo. Author 
not enthusiastic about expansion. Book 
chiefly valuable as affording an outsider’s 
view of the situation. 

‘*The Story of the Philippines ’’ (Domin- 
ion Co., Chicago; $2) by Murat Halstead, 
special correspondent. Record of a rather 
brief tour with Otis to Manila; not system- 
atically arranged; much valuable material; 
interview with Aguinaldo. 

‘‘Our Conquests in the Pacific’? (F. A. 
Stokes Co., N. Y., $1.25) by Oscar King Davis, 
a New York newspaper writer. Vivid pic- 
tures of Manila and vicinity; a fascinating 
description written with an apparently un- 
biased mind. 

‘*The Story of the Philippines’’ (The F. 
A. Stokes Co., New York; $1) by Amos K. 
Fiske. A fairly good popular history of the 
Islands from the first Spanish occupation to 
Dewey’s victory; not authoritative work of 
scholarship. 


THE NATIVE RAcEs.— In addition to the facts 
given by Professor Worcester and Mr. Fore- 
man in the volumes already mentioned a 
valuable contribution is made by Prof. F. 
Blumentritte in a recent article, ‘‘ Race Ques- 
tions in the Philippines’? (Popular Science 
Monthly, Aug., 1899). While the article 
may be rather theoretical — characteristic of 
a German professor — yet it raises questions 
fundamental to the whole problem. 
AGUINALDO AND His FoLLOWERS.— The per- 
sonality of the Tagal leader is a puzzle. 
Is he a high-minded patriot or a treach- 
erous despot? Here are some of the an- 
swers: 

‘* Aguinaldo, a Character Sketch ’’ (Review 
of Reviews, Feb., 1899). Written before the 
outbreak of hostilities; a recital of facts, 
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on the whole favorable but apparently cau- 
tious and judicial. 

‘** Manila and the Philippines’’ (F. Tenny- 
son Neely, Chicago: $1.25) by Margherita 
Arlina Hamm, an Englishwoman. Evidently 
a close observer and a skilled writer. Clever 
descriptive work. Book dedicated to Rizal 
and Aguinaldo. She takes an optimistic 
view of the Philippinos and their capacity for 
self-government. 

** Filipino Insurrection of 1896’’ by C. G. 
Calkins, U. S. N. (Harpers’ Magazine, Aug., 
1899). <A careful study based upon Spanish 
archives and Philippino records of the causes 
of the outbreak and its results. Spanish 
methods exposed; Aguinaldo’s part in the 
insurrection and his relation to the $400,000 
payment fully discussed; a very important 
article, apparently trustworthy. 

THE WAR IN Luzon.— By far the clearest 
and most satisfactory summary of the mili- 
tary operations about Manila is the article 
‘The Half Year of War with Aguinaldo”’ 
(Review of Reviews, Sept., 1899) by Hon. 
John Barrett, late U. 8S. Minister to Siam. 
While Mr. Barrett is avowedly favorable to 
the administration, he has a wide knowledge 
of the facts, and writes in a fairly judicial 
spirit. 

THE NATIONAL Duty THEORY.—There has 
been much discussion as to the obligation 
which rests upon the United States to assume 
responsibility for the government and devel- 
opment of the islands: 

‘* The United States’ Duty toward the Phil- 

ippinos’’ (The Outlook, Mar. 18, 1899) pre- 
sents a strong case for the assumption of 
such responsibility, while ‘‘ The National 
Duty Delusion’? by W. H. Davis (Arena, 
June, 1899) ridicules the idea, and declares 
it a bit of hypocrisy to conceal motives of 
national greed. 
GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES UNDER THE CON- 
STITUTION.-— The question as to whether the 
United States Constitution is adapted to the 
control of such territory as the Philippines 
and Porto Rico has given rise to many articles 
by specialists : 

‘* Our Federal Constitution and the Govern- 
ment of Tropical Territories’’ by Professor 
H. P. Judson (Review of Reviews, Jan., 1899) 
expresses the belief that the powers vested 
in the Federal Government are sufficient for 
the purpose. 

‘* American Rule in the Philippines’’ by 
Professors J. W. Burgess and Ernst Freund 
(Political Science Quarterly, April, 1899). 
The former is a little more skeptical, and 
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inclines to the belief that constitutional 
amendments may be necessary. Professor 
Freund outlines a plan for a protectorate. 

‘What Spain can Teach America’’ by 
Sefior Estévanes (North American Review, 
May, 1899) is a valuable article by an ex- 
senator of Spain, who analyzes the sources 
of Spanish weakness and failure in colonial 
administration. 

** Annexation and Universal Suffrage,’’ 
Professor J. B. McMaster (The Forum, Dec., 
1898). He asserts that universal suffrage is 
not a necessary part of our governmental 
scheme, that the franchise is not an inalien- 
able right, but a power to be granted as ex- 
pediency may demand. 


THE SO-CALLED EXPANSION QUESTION.— In 
spite of wrangling over terms, it is clear 
that there are two parties, labeled rather 
crudely expansionists and anti-expansionists. 
From a bewildering number of articles and 
several volumes selections must be made: 

“The Foreign Policy of the United States. 
Addresses and Discussions.’’ (The American 
Academy of Political Science, Philadelphia; 
$1.)- This stout, paper-bound volume con- 
tains reports of a conference held under the 
auspices of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, Philadelphia. Both 
sides were ably represented, and in no other 
form is so much valuable and pertinent ma- 
terial to be found. 

‘The Imperial Republic’? (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York; 75c.) by James C. 
Fernald. A plea for the retention of the 
islands, and a policy of ‘‘ protection and 
developmert versus spoliation.’’ 

‘‘Tmperial Democracy’’ (D. Appleton & 
Co., N. Y.,$1.50) by Pres. David Starr Jordan 
of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. A 
strenuous protest against annexation of the 
islands, which he declares would react upon 
and destroy democracy in America. 

‘* Annexation a Great Moral Catastrophe ”’ 
(The Nation, Mar. 2, 1899). A strong state- 
ment of the theory that the Philippines can- 
not be justly appropriated ‘‘ without the con- 
sent of the governed.”’ 

‘* What Shall we Do with the Philippines? ’’ 
by C. Denby (Forum, Mar., 1899). A vigor- 
ous assertion of national responsibility. 

‘* The Anti-Imperialist Position ’’ (The Out- 
look, Mar. 25, 1899). The text of the protest 
addressed to the President and signed by cer- 
tain public men, college professors and others. 

‘‘The Dread of Expansion,’’ Professor 
John Bach McMaster (The Outlook, Jan. 21, 
1899). An historical study. 
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One may differ 


widely from his neighbor upon what really constitutes an education, but 

_ it may safely be assumed that pe ple of recognized attainments in various 
fields of effort have opinions worth consideration, when they talk about 
what it is to be educated. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, therefore, asked for a 
number of answers to four practical questions: 


What do you consider the chief characteristics distinguishing the educated 


from the uneducated person ? 


What special advantages does the college-trained man gain over the self- 


made man, so-called ? 


How may a person best make up for the lack of a college training ? 
How would you differentiate the education of Woman from that of Man? 


Helpful answers to the questions are printed below, four of them from 
presidents of representative American universities and colleges, two from 
men whose names are household words, two from prominent business 
men, and two from women of more than national reputation, 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


What do you consider the chief characteristics distin- 
guishing the educated from the uneducated per- 
son: 

Wider and deeper interests. 

Greater power to grasp and study thor- 
oughly new subjects. 

A richer and more refined speech. 

Gentler manners. 

What special advantages does the college-trained man 
gain over the self-made man, so-called? 

A wider outlook over the world and human 
society. 

Good comradeship in intellectual pursuits. 

The opportunity to observe teachers and 
men of learning whose mental and moral 
gifts are unusual. 

Guidance to what is best in literature, 
history, or science. 

Breathing for years an atmosphere of can- 
dor, truthfulness, and honor. 


How may a person best make up for the lack of a col- 
lege training? 

By reading habitually and systematically, 
with such guidance as wise men have given 
in books. 

By associating with superior persons. 

How would you differentiate the education of Woman 
from that of Man? 

Assuming that the education of Man re- 
mains what it now is:— 

By an early, accurate, out-of-door ac- 
quaintance with some branch of natural 
history, such as plants, birds, or insects. 

By the cultivation of some fine art, such 
as music, drawing or painting. 

By cultivating an accurate and refined 
mode of speaking and writing. 

By cultivating a taste for history, biog- 
raphy, and travel. 

By special instruction in bringing up chil- 
dren. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


What do you consider the chief characteristics distin- 
guishing the educated from the uneducated person? 


Breadth of view. A good general educa- 


* Practical Life Series, No. 1. (See advertising page vii.) 


tion should give a man broad views of life as 
a whole. A good technical education should 
give him broad views of his profession. 
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What special advantages does the college-trained man 
gain over the self-made man, so-called? 

He tends to get the experience of other 
men and other ages in better proportion to 
the results of his own experience. 

How may a person best make up for the lack of a col- 
lege training? 

By dealing with large things, whether in 
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business, in society, in art, or in literature. 
How would you differentiate the education of Woman 
from that of Man? 

The general education of the two should, 
it seems to me, be nearly similar. The tech- 
nical education will necessarily, in the pres- 
ent stage of civilization, be, in the majority 
of cases, widely different. 


WM. H. P. FAUNCE, 
PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1. The educated man is distinguished 
from the uneducated, not by any diploma he 
may exhibit or title he may rightfully wear; 
not by being the alumnus of any school or 
college, but by two chief characteristics : 

First, the breadth of his interests and 
*sympathy. The uneducated person is essen- 
tially narrow-minded. He cares for a few 
things intensely and is dead to all things 
outside of his narrow groove. He is inter- 
ested in his own village, in his own trade, in 
his own church, in his own family, in his 
own country; but for other trades, churches, 
families, countries, he has little knowledge 
and small interest. Hence, he is necessarily 
provincial in his feelings, one-sided in his 
judgment, and is a small, ‘insignificant man. 
The educated man has been brought into 
touch with presence, objects and events in 
distant places and distant ages; he has 
learned the beauty of tolerance, the power 
of sympathy, and the beauty of God’s world. 

The second characteristic of the educated 
person is his power to command his own 
resources and to focus all his own powers on 
any task that needs doing. The educated 
man is ‘‘a broad man sharpened to a point; ”’ 
he is able to summon resources of memory, 
will, imagination, affection, experience and 
character, and bring them to bear on a task 
of the present moment. Thus the educated 
man, with power of concentration, will do 
more work in one hour than a man of undis- 
ciplined intellect can accomplish in a week. 

The college-trained man has several 
advantages over the self-made man. He has 
been put through rigorous courses of study 
under men larger and wiser than himself, 
and thus he has had the conceit taken out of 
him, and has learned to respect others; he 
has been introduced to the fellowship of the 
Republic of Letters; he has formed friend- 
ships, some of which will be life-long; he 
has gained from his contact with eager stu- 
dents and enthusiastic teachers what can 
never be gained from the mere printed page. 
Almost always one can discern the man of 





liberal education by the breadth of his ideas; 
by his respect for others who disagree with 
him; by his enthusiasm for knowledge apart 
from its uses, and even by his large and ac- 
curate vocabulary. 

38. Butaperson who has not had a college 
training may sometimes make up for it in 
other ways. As our colleges are organized 
at present, it is not desirable that all young 
men and women should go to college. It 
certainly is not desirable that all young men 
and women in America should give four of 
the best years of their life to Latin, Greek 
and mathematics. The world is far larger 
than the old-fashioned college curriculum. 
The two things I would especially recommend 
to those without college training are, first, 
a wide and persistent reading under com- 
petent direction; the Chautauqua System will 
give this direction to any one who desires it. 
Secondly, I would recommend that one should 
keep in touch with some institution of higher 
learning. Happy is the man who lives in a 
college town or city. Let him attend the 
public lectures there given; let him become 
acquainted with students and faculty; let 
him give of his means, if he has them, for 
the support of the college. To live in a col- 
lege atmosphere for twenty years, to asso- 
ciate with its supporters, and share its ideas, 
is a liberal education, if one never enters a 
recitation room. 

4. The education of woman must be 
essentially different from that of man. If 
education were merely a matter of intellect, 
then it might be plausibly argued that the 
feminine intellect is not different from the 
masculine; that the logical processes are the 
same in both, and consequently the training 
of both should be identical. But since edu- 
cation has to do especially with the training 
of affection and will, the molding of charac- 
ter and the shaping of ideals, it is of vital 
importance that the psychological differences 
of sex should be observed and accentuated ; 
without those differences home would vanish, 
society lose its charm and the world become 























intolerably dreary. I have not space here 
to outline any special curriculum for woman. 
Wherever the elective system prevails in col- 
lege, men choose largely those studies which 
prepare them for civic, commercial and polit- 
ical life; while it is best for woman to pur- 
sue those studies which are the foundation 
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of home and society, and minister to the 
deepest and finest instincts of the race. The 
most serious question in American education 
today is, whether the education of woman, 
in which we all believe, is to become a hin- 
drance or a help to the American home. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, 
PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Reversing the order of the questions pro- 
posed, I reply that I would not differentiate 
the education of women from that of men, 
any more than I would set separate tables 
for the boys and girls of my household. All 
need the same food. Whatever differentia- 
tion is to take place should be determined by 
individual.choice. With numerous electives, 
‘women will choose wisely for themselves. 

One wiil best make up for lack of college 
training by instruction under able tutors and 
by careful and thorough courses of reading, 
supplemented by frequent conference and 
debate. 

The college-trained man, if well trained, 
has gained wider and better discipline. He 
may not have acquired more facts, but he 
has a better knowledge of language and of 
principles, and he has acquired the power of 
handling and using what he has gained. 
Furthermore, he has a quiet assurance or a 
<ourageous self-confidence, which the self- 
made man of the better sort is less apt to 
possess. The latter usually stands somewhat 
in awe of the former, fearing that he has 
missed the best and most important means of 
culture. The college-trained man has had 
the advantage of years of sharp contact and 
close competition with others. 

Few men are wholly uneducated, and few 
can be said to be fully developed. In human 
life we see various grades of intellectual and 
moral growth. To make the most useful 
contrasts, we must take examples sharply 
distinguishable and widely separated. 


By the educated person I mean the well 
and thoroughly educated, one who, on 
a foundation of wide general culture, has 
built up, through earnest and prolonged 
study, some structure of special power which 
represents his best individuality. The edu- 
cated person is one who, by eareful atten- 
tion to the chief domains of knowledge, has 
enlarged his mental horizon so that he easily 
lives in several of the spheres of human 
thought. He has lived over man’s past life 
and thus has not only developed memory and 
imagination, but has realized the amplitude 
and variety of his own being. He has come 
to a large self-knowledge. Furthermore, he 
has come to see accurately the world about 
him, and has been taught to draw right con- 
clusions from his observations. He has 
developed his various powers by the discipline 
of mathematics, language-study and philos- 
ophy. He has learned ease and accuracy of 
expression. He has learned to reason and 
to make distinctions. He estimates the 
relative value of things so that, possessing a 
sense of proportion, he is not apt to mistake 
parts for wholes. He is possessed of equa- 
nimity, where the uneducated man is dis- 
turbed. And he may be aflame with excite- 
ment, where the uneducated man is stupid 
and spiritless. He is always an idealist, dis- 
cerning something beyond isolated facts and 
unrelated forces. Having some glimpse of 
the unity of things, he aspires after the 
noble and the divine. 


° 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN’’ AND ‘‘ THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, ’’ ROXBURY, MASS. 


1. An educated man understands the 
language of his time. He knows how and 
where to find the facts he needs. He is not, 


very likely, informed on many of the infinite 
number of facts. . But he can understand 
those who know and he knows where to find 
them. 

2. Ascolleges go, the college-trained man 


has no advantage over the self-trained man, 
so-called, unless he have had an earlier start. 

3. Answered above. 

4, Woman’s life is more at home than 
man’s, or should be. Her physical strength, 
on the whole, is not so great as his. 

A woman will always be glad if she can 
readily adapt herself to new relations in 
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life. She has, perhaps, as things go, not so 
ready a choice of the place she will live in as 
her husband. 


The essential point—not referred to in 
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your questions — is that Education is the im- 
portant matter, and Instruction — the pour- 
ing in of facts—is comparatively unim- 
portant. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, 
FOUNDER OF THE MOODY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


What do you consider the chief characteristics distin- 
guishing the educated from the uneducated person? 

1. The educated man has greater ability 
to grasp new truths and facts. 

2. The uneducated man is more likely 
to be unbalanced by new schemes and 
isms. 

3. The educated man has a broader 
mind and more open to the opinions of oth- 
ers. 

What special advantages does the college-trained man 
gain over the self-made man, so-called? 

1. The educated man has the advantage 
of being able to think systematically. 

2. He has at his control a mass of facts, 
and he is trained to see the fallacy in false 
schemes. 


How may a person best make up for the lack of a col- 
lege training? 

1. By questioning every one you meet 
and learning something from every one. 
Every one knows something which you do not 
know. By finding out from them you are 
constantly increasing your knowledge. 

2. By a good use of the newspaper and 
by constant reading of good books. 

How would you differentiate the education of Woman 
from that of Man? 

Anything which unfits a woman for her 
proper sphere of usefulness should be de- 
barred from her curriculum. I would say 
that for the majority of women the education 
which is necessary for men who are entering 
the professions is unnecessary. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
PRESIDENT EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY. 


What do you consider the chief characteristics distin- 
guishing the educated from the uneducated person? 
This is a very broad question and scarcely 

admits of an unqualified answer. There is 
the education of the schools, and there is the 
education which many a man has achieved 
for himself. Advocate as I am of a college 
course for those to whom it is appropriate, I 
do not forget that many of the most brilliant 
poets, literary men, and scholars have at- 
tained excellence without the advantages of 
college training. You must define what you 
mean by ‘‘ education ’’ before determining its 
chief characteristics. 

What special advantages does the college-trained man 
gain over the self-made man, so-called? 

Here and there there is a self-made man 
who overcomes the difficulties which lack of 
college training develop, but for the mass of 
men the advantages are not likely to be 
obtained through any other means. One of 
the special advantages of college training is 
the curriculum itself, but this is not by any 
means the whole. The discipline, the atmos- 
phere, the companionships, the development 
of manly qualities, the rounding off of local 
angularities, the stimulus to ambition, the 
formation of character, and many other ad- 
vantages are not likely to be obtained, either 
singly or in combination, in any other way. 





While one occasionally meets those who dis- 

parage college training, I have never yet 

come across a college graduate, no matter 

what his condition in life, who would willing- 

ly sacrifice what he has gone through. 

How may a person best make up for the lack of a col- 
lege training? 

By availing himself assiduously and intel- 
ligently of the many instrumentalities offered 
in these days for study, reading and research. 
No general rule seems to me possible. The 
circumstances of the man, his surroundings, 
his personal qualifications, the time at his 
disposal, and his aims in life, must all be 
considered before mapping out a plan. 

How would you differentiate the education of Woman 
from that of Man? 

In these days, when women are to a consid- 
erable extent taking the same courses of 
education that have been considered appro- 
priate to men, the opportunity is offered to 
those women who look for a scholarly career 
to perfect themselves in study; but, in my 
opinion, the mass of women require-a differ- 
ent form of education. What this should be 
depends on the view one takes of Woman’s 
sphere. A mannish woman is as disagreeable 
to my sense of propriety as a womanish man. 
Without dwarfing the cultivation of woman’s 
intelligence, she need not be put through 























those hardening processes which go to de- 
velop the masculine qualities. By all means 
give woman the opportunity to obtain the 
highest degree of cultivation, but do not 
stimulate her to abandon the habits of life 
which give the charm to femininity. 
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The questions above asked open such 
a tremendous field of observation, and are so 
provocative of controversy, that I do not feel 
prepared to go into the subjects suggested 
more fully. 


CLEM STUDEBAKER, 
PRESIDENT STUDEBAKER BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


There are many characteristics distinguish- 
ing the educated from the uneducated man, 
among which I might mention three as being, 
to my mind, the most noticeable, namely: 
power of concentration; power of sustained 
effort, and power of systematic performance. 
All these are the result of training, of course, 
and are conspicuous as essentials of success 
in business. 

The work of a business man is so full of 
interruptions, — so vastly different from that 
of the student who may shut out, if he will, 
all that tends to divert the mind,— that 
great power of concentration is needed. The 
same, too, for sustained effort; practical 
business presents most intricate problems 
which one must carry about in the head for 
weeks at a time before a solution suggests 
itself. Then, there is a way to take hold of 
a business to accomplish the best results. 
The man who has had the advantage of col- 
lege training is more likely to think out his 
course and act afterwards, while the self- 
made man who has had to get his training at 
the same time he was busily engaged in prac- 
tical pursuits would more likely subordinate 
the tendency to think to that of acting. The 
result in the first case is a well digested plan 
of action marked out, a regular campaign 
planned; while the other plans his battle as 
he is fighting it, in the midst of confusion 
and without the opportunity of deliberating 
calmly. Especially do I think this difference 
is manifest: The uneducated will fail to grasp 
the thing in all its relations or in very many, 
while the trained mind will grasp the whole 
situation at once; not in a moment or imme- 
diately, necessarily, but when he has given 
it thought he can take in at one time all the 
relations. 

The special advantages, I would say then, 
of a college-trained man over the self-made 
man are, everything else being equal, more 
perfect development in the powers of concen- 
tration; of sustained effort; of systematic 
performance, and of generalization which 
comes from seeing a thing in all its relations; 
and on this last the conclusions of a college 
trained man ought, after a reasonable amount 


of practice, to be more reliable, because his 
education, if it has done anything for him, 
has taught him the correct principles of in- 
vestigation on which any safe generalization 
may be based. 

I do not presume to say that a college 
training is absolutely necessary to a success- 
ful business career, for the vast number of 
self-made men who have built their fortunes 
from nothing and have made a name for 
themselves in the business world would stand 
as a living contradiction to such an assertion, 
but I do say that it is a great benefit, if for 
no other reason than that it makes his work 
less laborious, and it is fast becoming a 
necessity. The chances for the uneducated 
young man today are meager indeed as com- 
pared with those of the educated. He may 
be able to make a comfortable living, but it 
will be hard for him to reach a plane above 
the ordinary. 

How a man may best make up for the lack 
of a college training is a hard question. Sys- 
tematic reading and thinking of any kind is 
what is needed, but what particular lines to 
suggest is a matter about which very wise 
men disagree. Any amount of reading will 
do a man little good, unless he reads under- 
standingly and stops to digest what he has 
read. 

Aside from the fact that a woman should 
be educated primarily for her place in the 
home, I do not think that her education 
should differ materially from that of a man. 
They are in most cases as capable mentally 
as men and have the same right to what is 
called ‘‘ higher education.’’ I believe that 
both should be taught the general principles 
of industry, and a woman, as well as a man, 
should pursue a special line of study that 
would be of ‘‘ market value ’”’ in the event it 
became necessary for her to make her own 
living. She should not count her education 
finished until she is able to earn her livelihood 
and something beside, for the reason that 
she too often has the burden of bread-win- 
ning for herself and dependent ones thrust 
upon her at a time when she is physically 
and, what is worse, financially unable to pre- 
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pare for practical business of any but the 
more menial sort. 

I want to call special attention to the idea 
of educating a woman for the home, for this 
is her sphere. Accomplishments are to be 
desired if they are not obtained at the ex- 
pense of the more essential requirements of 
the home. Wifehood and motherhood are 
the crowning glories of a woman’s life, and 
every girl should be taught to look upon them 
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as such and dissipate the idea that the life of 
a married woman is that of a slave. Many 
of the women and girls to be found in the 
shops and offices are there from necessity, 
but a great number follow these pursuits to 
retain what they call their freedom and inde- 
pendence. Some of them have the stamina 
to withstand the many demoralizing influences 
to be met in a business life, but there are 
many who have not. 


MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


What do you consider the chief characteristic dis- 
tinguishing the educated from the uneducated person? 
The educated person is distinguished from 

the uneducated chiefly by the possession of 

poise, discrimination, the ability to change 
his point of view, the power to correctly 
measure the value of his opinions upon any 
subject in question; also by the ability to 
perceive relations, which implies the ability 
to look before and after, and to get accurate 
perceptions regarding his own limitations. 

This perception is equivalent to fine modesty. 

What special advantages does the college-trained man 
gain over the self-made man, so-called? 

The college-trained man in comparison 
with the self-made man has the advantage 
which the characteristics mentioned above 
give. Moreover, he has the advantage de- 
rived from the opportunity to measure him- 
self with his peers, and thus is freed from 
the danger of that particular form of egotism 
and arrogance which comes from ignorance 
of what other people have known and have 
done. 

How may a person best make up for the lack of a college 
training? 

- The lack of a college training is best sup- 

plied by generous reading in serious lines, in 

a systematic manner and with a definite pur- 

pose. The lack is also made up by seeking 

the association of superiors, whose influence 
upon one’s untrained mind may in a de- 
gree approximate the influence of the ma- 


ture, cultured professor upon the student. 
How would you differentiate the education of Woman 
from that of Man? 

In fundamentals I would not differentiate 
the education of woman from that of man 
at all. I think what is good for the develop- 
ment of mental fibre in one sex is equally 
good for the development of the same fibre 
in the other. In advanced education I would 
differentiate woman’s education from that of 
man by giving her more of History and Phi- 
losophy. I would give her more history be- 
cause she will get less of the value of history 
through her contact with life than man will 
through his. I would give her more philos- 
ophy for three reasons: First, her habits of 
life will probably give her more time in lone- 
liness, which to the untrained mind is almost 
certain to induce a habit of day-dreaming 
and mental idling. Second, the habit of 
mind induced by philosophical study results 
in larger patience and surer fortitude, quali- 
ties which women particularly need. Third, 
as her life is likely to be given to details, 
and to the details of relatively small matters, 
she needs the horizon and inspiration derived 
from considering large general questions, 
such as those which are the subject of philos- 
ophy. Practically I would differentiate her 
education by giving her more natural sciences, 
that her more limited contact with human 
life may be supplied by quick perception of 
the relationships and resources of nature. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


What do you consider the chief characteristics distin- 
guishing the educated from the uneducated person? 
1. I agree that ‘‘ the ability to see great 

things large and little things small is the 

test of an educated person.’’ The educated 


man has a sense of proportion, can see things 
in their true values. 
2. He has more interests, and more 





diversity in his interests than the uneducated. 
3. He has more sources of happiness, is 

not so dependent for pleasure on money, he 

grows old better, or rather he always keeps 

within him the best of his youth. 

What special advantages does the college-trained man 
gain over the self-made man, so-called? 


1. The college-trained man can do things 




















he never did before,— can apply principles 
jn many novel directions. He has a range 
of knowledge wiich in the long run gives 
him the advantage. 

2. College friendships which more inti- 
mately and as truly as wide travel may bring 
him in contact with many kinds of men, and 
‘so enlarge his sympathy. 

3. Contact with noble leaders in many 
fields of life. 

How may a person best make up for the lack of a col- 
lege training? 

1. Choose some subject in which he is 
interested and follow it up—even fifteen 
minutes a day. Become a specialist in it, as 
most self-made men have done. 

2. Read a leading political paper of the 
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party with which he does not agree; meet 

and know men of other churches beside his 

own; learn to know the wealth of difference, 

and keep himself open-minded and fair in 

judgment. 

How would you differentiate the education of Woman 
from that of Man? 

I would give both the largest possible op- 
portunities — highly-trained teachers in every 
field; libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, pic- 
tures, music, social ideals. I would then 
assign wise advisers to the incoming students 
in college, and add freedom in choosing 
among the fields of knowledge, in confidence 
that men and women will ‘‘ differentiate ’’ 
themselves. 


The encouraging note in these contributions is the fact that emphasis 


is placed upon the spirit in which education is sought. 


The educated 


person may or may not have the advantage of superior institutional 
training — education is the comprehensive knowledge of how to do some- 


thing in the very best way. 


As a man or woman knows how to get the 


real proportion of things, the breadth of his, education is to be measured. 


Self-education is the root of the matter, after all. 


Institutions may fur- 


nish tools of different grades; the individual must build his own structure. 
Henry Drummond made this point clear when he said at Chautauqua, 


several years ago: 


‘‘ In two hours an animalcule reaches its full development, in two months an insect, in 
two years a fish, in from three to six years a horse, in twenty-one years the human body; 


but the human mind? Never. 


us the longer time to make the most of what we have. 
The time may have come when it is no longer possible to become a 


begin an education. 


The higher we go in the scale of being, kind nature allows 


It is never too late, therefore, to 


scholar; but to be educated is a different thing, and a much grander thing. Scholars are 
often the least educated of men, and some of the most educated of men have never been 


scholars. 


Be a scholar if you can, but if it is not now possible, it i is still open to most to 


possess that which is infinitely greater — the educated mind. 
‘There is a man who has nearly blinded himself for the last two years peering down a 


microscope. 
three. 
in the ‘‘ Micrographical Dictionary,’ 


, 


His three are of more value to him than the three thousand. 
him fame, but because they have given him exercise. 
led him on, they have drawn him out; in other words, they have educated him. 


He has discovered two new facts; he hopes by next year to have discovered 
And yet there are three thousand established facts stated, illustrated and described 
not one of which he knows. 


And yet he is right. 
Not because they have given 
They have been his bait, they have 
Anything 


that draws us out, anything that leads us on — that we are to see, for that is education — 
the gradual, careful, symmetrical unfolding of all our powers.’’ 
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BETTER ’AN A CIRCUS. 


(Founded on Fact.) 
BY LILLIAN V. LAMBERT. 


A banner bearing the word ‘‘ Welcome ”’ 
waved from the top of a large tent at a Chau- 
tauqua Assembly in a small city in Southern 
Illinois. The passer-by was attracted not 
only by the hospitable word that met his 
view, but also by the appearance of the in- 
terior of the tent. Easy chairs were ar- 
ranged with a taste that showed that the 
hand of a woman had placed them there; a 
cot stood cosily in a corner with a number of 
sofa pillows upon it; a stand was near con- 
taining a tempting array of fans, and a 
pitcher of ice water; there were newspapers 
and magazines; in short, the combined effect 
was that of a neatly furnished sitting-room, 
one that invited the weary woman to rest by 
offering to her two of the things dearest to 
a woman’s heart on a warm day —a rocking- 
chair and a palm-leaf fan. 

The ladies of the town had taken turn in 
acting as hostess in this Chautauqua rest 
tent. They cheerfully gave information to 
any who might ask, they replenished the 
pitcher with ice water, they re-arranged the 
chairs when they were left unoccupied, they 
picked up the fans from the floor, and did 
many other little womanly deeds to keep 
things in order and maintain the home ap- 
pearance of the place. 

The weather had been exceedingly hot. 
No one who has not been a resident of south- 
ern Illinois during the months of July and 
August can appreciate just what this means. 
The day on which Mrs. Millard was acting 
as hostess was an unusual one even for this 
locality. It seemed to be trying to outdo all 
the other days, and to show them that it had 
been especially favored by the sun’s genial 
warmth. The thermometer registered 95 
degrees at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Friends greeted each other with the encour- 
aging remark, ‘‘ It is going to be a hot day.”’ 
No one ventured to deny it. It was hot. 

But Mrs. Millard was undaunted by the 
climatic conditions about her. It took some- 
thing more than heat to mar her temper, 
which was governed by her generous, friend- 
ly heart. No stranger ever forgot her win- 
ning smile and kind words. Every one im- 
mediately felt at home in her presence. 
There was something about her genial per- 





sonality that instantly put one at his ease.. 

**Be strangers ter come here ter rest 
themselves, ma’am?’’ The question was put. 
in a quavering, hesitating voice, with a 
pleading expression that caused Mrs. Millard 
to turn quickly in surprise toward the speak- 
er. She saw in the entrance before her a 
tall, thin woman, whose form, once straight, 
was now bent with age and toil. Her mild 
blue eyes were as pleading as her voice had 
been. Her face still had upon it a shadow 
of the beauty that had once been hers. 

‘* Certainly,’’ answered Mrs. Millard in her 
gentlest tones. ‘‘ Sit in this chair, and take 
this fan. You are quite overcome by the 
heat. Wouldn’t you like a glass of water?’”’ 

‘* My! this water does taste goud, ’tis so 
cold. I ’llow there’s ice in it. It’s the 
coldest water I’ve tasted in many a day, 
but I’m so powerful disapinted it seems like 
I need more ’an a glass 0’ ice water to brace 
me up. It’s wonderful clean and fine here. 
I ’llow there ain’t no place, is there, where 
an ole woman might brew herself a cup 0’ 
tea? There’s somethin’ so consolin’ ’bout. 
tea. When I smell it a-steepin’ an’ then 
taste it, it kinder makes me feel like —I 
don’t know jest how ter tell yer, but some- 
how like there was ile being poured around 
the stingin’ places in my heart an’ takin’ 
away the soreness. It’s al’ays been a heap 
of a comfort ter me, an’ when I’m all tired 
out an’ discouraged, it seems like a wonderful 
mighty hand a-liftin’ me up. I can’t do 
very well without it. I’m an ole woman.”’ 

Mrs. Millard smiled her sympathy at this 
peculiar guest. ‘‘ Here is a little oil stove 
behind this screen,’’ she said. ‘‘I will put 
the water on, and while it is heating tell me 
why you are so disappointed.’’ 

‘* Ma’am,’’ she answered, her voice quiver- 
ing as she tried to control it, ‘‘ I’ve rid 
twenty mile this mornin’ to come to this here 
Cha-ta-qua. I’ve been hearin’ folks a-men- 
tionin’ it fur a good spell past, but none of 
’em ever told me what ’twas. I thought 
*twar a kind of a circus er somethin’ o’ the: 
like. I hain’t been ter a show fur more ’an 
twenty years. I said to myself, sez I, I’m 
goin’ ter take that Cha-ta-qua in. It must. 
be a powerful good show when it stays two: 

















weeks. I thought it war the name, like Bar- 
num’s, that I went to once yearsago. A 
neighbor man war coming to town ’an I 
come along. I jest tol’ him I wanted to buy 
some things in town, an’ Ido. But the min- 
ute I climbed out er that wagon I come right 
here, thinkin’ I’d rest a spell ’fore I walked 
around much to see the animals an’ things. 
I paid my quarter at the gate an’ when I got 
in, I found it warn’t no circus but jest a 
place where men make speeches, an’ the like. 
I never can git no sense out of it when them 
big men talk. The gals in the family where 
I be wear white dresses that look mighty 
pretty when they’re new done up; but I have 
to stan’ over the ironin’-board an’ iron, an’ 
rub, an’ sweat, to make ’em look nice — an’ 
often my back’s a-achin’ too. Them speeches 
may be fine, but the man a-makin’ ’em these 
hot days seems to sweat an’ work as much 
as Ido when I’mironin’. It makes me fid- 
gity like, an’ them long words fly over my 
head like so many sassy English sparrows. I 
can’t catch ’em. Here I be, an’ my quarter 
gone, an’ no circus nor show of no kind.’’ 
The old lady wiped away a tear or two as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Millard had given several ejaculations 
of surprise when she heard Chautauqua spok- 
en of thus lightly. It seemed almost sacri- 
legious to her. Yet she could not withhold 
her sympathy from such a genuine manifesta- 
tion: of sorrow. ‘‘ You are mistaken,’’ she 
replied gently. ‘‘The speakers are not of 
the kind you imagine. Anyway, we have 
many entertainments besides the lectures. 
We have music, the projectiscope, the stere- 
opticon, the —’’ 

** Starry what!’’ her friend interrupted in 
amazement. ‘‘I never hearn o’ that.” 

‘* Tt means the same as a magic lantern,’’ 
she replied, smiling. ‘‘ Did you never see 
one? ”’ 

‘* Yes, I remember I seen one thirty years 
ago. No, ’twas longer ’an that. It must 
be nigh on ter thirty-five. It was when my 
husband war a-livin’. Poor Zekiel! he liked 
‘ ashow of any kind, but most ’specially a 
circus. I warn’t a hirelin’ in them days, I 
kin tell you. I didn’t have ter work fur a 
livin’ then as I’m doin’ now. Zekiel war a 
good man an’ thought a powerful lot o’ me. 
I believe he ’ud rise up in his grave in right- 
ous anger if he knowed I was a hirelin’. 
Poor Zekiel! poor Zekiel!’’ 

** And do you work for some one?”’ said 
a sympathetic voice. ‘‘ Tell me about it.’’ 

‘*There are powerful good people in this 
Cha-ta-qua, if they all be like you,’’ the old 
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lady continued. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I must say 
it. I be a hirelin’. It all come about like 
this. Zekiel an’ me, we were married the 
year before the war begun. We were plain 
simple folks, Zekiel an’ me, but I ’llow we 
loved each other as well as if we’d had the 
money an’ edjerkation o’ the biggest an’ 
grandest in the land. Wealth don’t make 
love, an’ learnin’ don’t make it neither. It’s 
in the heart, ma’am, the greatest gift the’ 
good Lord above could give to his children, 
who are a-workin’ along the best way they 
can each day to make ends meet. We had 
a little farm, Zekiel an’ me did, an’ we both 
worked, an’ we war as happy as two birds in 
the springtime a-singin’ away on top 0’ a 
maple tree. An’ then the warcome. Zekiel 
come home as pale as death one day, an’ he 
says, ‘ Hezie, I feel like a big, strong young 
man like me is a big coward ter stay home 
when every man an’ boy of us oughter be 
a-fightin’. I hate a sneak or a coward more 
an anythin’ on God’s earth. I’m not goin’ 
to be either one of ’em. Ole Virginie won’t 
have ‘to speak agin. I’m a-goin’ — a-goin’ 
ter show them durned Yankees that we don’t 
need them a-meddlin’ with our affairs. Tom 
Forrester an’ me are both goin’ ter town to- 
night —an’ Hezie dear, we’re a-goin’ ter 
enlist.’ Then he kissed me. Them war his 
very words. I remember it all like it war 
yesterday. I warn’t the kind of a woman to 
cry or faint ’cause my man had to go ter 
fight, nor the kind ter tease him not ter. I 
’llow a woman loves her country jest as much 
as a man does, don’t you? He didn’t fight 
on your side, you know. He wore the gray, 
not the blue. I’m glad he did. I’m proud 
he did,’’ she said with a flash of her faded 
blue eyes. ‘‘ He fought fur ole Virginie. It 
is his country an’ mine. J love it more ’an 
any spot on earth. My Zekiel lies there — 
he’s all I have — poor Zekiel! 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am, I’m gettin’ a little 
off my story,’’ she said with quivering lips. 
‘*To go back —Zekiel kissed me, he did, an’ 
I said, ‘ Go, Zekiel.’ But my heart war like 
lead an’ I seemed to see death, tall an’ shad- 
owy like, come in that door an’ crouch down 
in the corner the minute he stepped out. He 
fought like many another Southern boy, goin’ 
into all kinds o’ danger an’ seemin’ to think 
nothin’ of his life. Him an’ Tom Forrester 
were together all the time. They loved each 
other more ’an the most o’ brothers do. 
They fought under Stonewall Jackson. One 
day I got a letter from Zekiel tellin’ me 
Jackson had made him captain— proud an’ 
happy he war as a little boy. Somehow I 
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couldn’t feel happy as he did. When I’d shet 
my eyes, I’d al’ays see that shadowy figure 
o’ death still crouchin’ in the corner. Soon 
another letter came. It was from Tom For- 
rester. He didn’t say much, only that Zekiel 
war dead. He’s been a-lyin’ sleepin’ now in 
Virginie fur well-nigh thirty-five years. He’s 
all I got now in the world, he is— my Zekiel 
back there in ole Virginie. Poor, poor 
Zekiel !’’ 

Mrs. Millard laid her hand protectingly and 
comfortingly upon the arm of the strong, 
patient woman before her. ‘‘ I’m sorry,’’ 
she said in her sweet tones of compassion, 
**’m so sorry.’’ 

** He’s better off ’an I am, an’ he’s still 
mine tho’ I be a hirelin’. Yes, nothin’ has 
ever come between us an’ nothin’ ever will. 
Tom Forrester kept a-writin’ to me off an’ 
on fur a spell, then the letters stopped a- 
comin’. Some said he war in prison, others 
said he war dead. I never knowed what be- 
came of him. I was all alone then with no 
child, an’ no kith nor kin in the world that I 
knowed anything about. I couldn’t keep the 
farm. It had ter go. I had ter do some- 
thin’ ter earn the where-with-alls to live, 
an’ so at last I went into a family to work. 
There war no other way; it war the only 
thing I could do. It’s true—too true; I’m 
a hirelin’ an’ nothin’ more. I come up here 
into Illinois with them folks twenty years 
ago, an’ here I be still-—a-workin’ an’ 
a-workin’. The rheumatiz is a-seizin’ hold 
o’ my jints. I feel it more each week after 
I wash. I ain’t nimble an’ spry like I war 
thirty years ago, an’ my sight is dimmin’ 
too. The years are a passin’ fast an’ I’m 
an ole woman.”’ 

The tone of discouragement in which these 
last words had been spoken suddenly gave 
place to one of joyful hope. ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve in dreams, ma’am?’’ Mrs. Millard did 
not believe in dreams, but when she looked 
into that aged, eager face she could not say 
no. 

** T have often heard of them coming true,”’ 
she replied, her own face reflecting some of 
the eagerness of her companion’s. ‘‘ There 
may be more in them than many people think. 
Why do you ask?’”’ 

** About a year ago I had a powerful hard 
day. I went to bed that night well-nigh dis- 
couraged an’ worn out. I couldn’t go ter 
sleep, it was so powerful hot. Suddenly 
there came over me such a calm, quiet feel- 
in’, I was almost happy. I must have fallen 
asleep afore long, fur all at onct Zekiel an’ 
Tom Forrester stood before me jest as they 
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did the mornin’ I saw them last. Zekiel said 
to me in that kind voice of his’n, ‘ Hezie, 
I’ve got ter go. The commander-in-chief 
needs me. He has sent his orders an’ no man 
durst disobey ’em. He don’t need Tom tho’ 
fur a long while, an’ so he kin stay with you 
if you’d like ter have him.’ Then he disap- 
peared. But when | turned to look at Tom, 
instead 0’ the boy who had stood there be- 
fore, I saw an ole man with gray hair an’ 
long: gray whiskers. Sez he, ‘ I’ve been a- 
lookin’ fur you these many years. Zekiel 
saved my life on the field of battle, an’ I 
vowed ter him before he died that I’d take 
care 0’ you. Ezekiel Everett’s wife shall 
not be a hirelin’ while Tom Forrester has 
strength enough in his arm ter work.’ Then 
all on a sudden, instead o’ him, there was an 
angel with Zekiel’s face, but it was so white 
an’ shinin’ I could scarcely look at it. It 
smiled into my face the most beautiful smile 
I ever see, brighter even ’an yours, ma’am, 
an’ it spoke but one word-—‘ Hezie!’ I 
don’t expect never to hear in heaven a sound 
more sweet; nothin’ I ever before heard was 
like it. Then I ’woke with that same calm, 
happy feelin’ still in my soul. 

‘*Fur a great many years I’ve prayed 
every night, ‘ Lord, grant that I may not die 
a hirelin’. It ain’t that I mind the work, 
an’ it’s not that I’d care fur myself — it’s 
fur ’Zekiel’s sake. He’d feel so bad about 
it — him so proud an’ independent. 

‘*T’ve been happier since that dream than 
I’ve ever been afore fur many a year. Only 
today I was disapinted. I don’t git away 
from home often. I’ve ’llowed fur so long 
I’d like ter see this show; an’ now it ain’t 
no show at all, nothin’ but men talkin’. It’s 
wuth somethin’, tho’, ter look into yer sweet 
face an’ hear yer voice. I ’llow its wuth 
well-nigh a quarter, only it’s powerful hot to 
ride twenty mile to see nothin’ but a lot o’ 
folks, an’ hear nothin’ but some men talk. 
My money is gone now, so I might as well 
keep still. I reckon nothin’ kin be done 
’bout it. It ain’t that I’m stingy, ma’am,”’ | 
she added with simple dignity. ‘‘ This many 
a year’ I’ve been savin’ my money ter buy 
fur me a respectable coffin an’ shroud after 
I’m gone. I want ter look then as ’ud be- 
come Zekiel Everett’s wife. When I kin no 
longer pay fur things by workin’, I don’t 
want ter be beholden ter anybody. 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am, fur takin’ so much 
of yer time. I didn’t ’llow ter talk so long 
but it’s kinder emptied out my mind a bit an’ 
made me feel better — 

“My goodness! what’s that?’’ she cried, 




















springing to her feet suddenly. ‘‘ If it ain’t 
the band, an’ they’re playin’ Dixie! Ain’t 
that grand! I love to hear the band, but it 
makes a whole lot o’ memories come a-rush- 
in’ into my head. What’s goin’ on there in 
that tent where so many people be? The 
band’s goin’ there too. Is it free?”’ 

‘* Yes, everything here is free after you 
are on the grounds once. Would you like 
to go? What about your tea? The water 
has nearly all boiled away while we have been 
sitting here talking.’’ 

‘*Tea! Do you think I could sit here 
quietly an’ sip a cup o’ tea with the band 
playin’ them old-time war songs? No, my 
whole soul is a-keepin’ tune to that music. 
It makes me feel like I war Hezie agin, not 
an ole woman with rheumatiz in her jints. 
Oh, my!’’ she said as she drew a long sigh, 
‘*if Zekiel could only hear that.’’ She was 
almost too much agitated to move. 

‘We will go there,’’ said Mrs. Millard, 
taking her gently by the arm. ‘“‘ It is going 
to be all music-—the band, and the piano, 
and war songs. This is G. A. R. day. I 
am sure you will enjoy it.’’ 

The strange old lady did enjoy it so much 
and talked so enthusiastically about it after- 
wards that Mrs. Millard smiled with a happy 
little smile of satisfaction at the success of 
that part of the day’s entertainment. 

‘You must remain to the camp-fire this 
evening,’’ she said. ‘‘ Yot can sleep here 
in the rest tent on that cot. We are to 
have more music by the band and more sing- 
ing. Then all the old soldiers who are here, 
both Northerners and Southerners, are to 
be present in their old army uniforms and 
are to relate reminiscences of the war. 
Would you like to hear it?”’ 

** Deed I would,’ her friend replied, 
‘nothin’ ’ud please me better; but my 
money is gone an’ I don’t like bein’ beholden 
to anybody.”’ 

‘Task it as a special favor,’’ answered 
Mrs. Millard. ‘‘ I shall feel very much hurt 
if you do not remain. Do you not want to 
please me? ”’ ‘ 

‘*To please yer? I’d rather please you, 
ma’am, ’an anybody livin’. Never afore has 
a stranger been so good an’ kind ter me. 
If you think it’ll be all right, I’ll do it, fur 
I believe I’d rather hear them war stories 
’an go to a show.”’ 

So the thing was settled. Mrs. Everett had 
found time to ‘‘ brew’’ her cup of tea and 
had sipped it with happy contentment, sit- 
ting in one of the rocking-chairs in the rest 
tent. Later she ate supper with her new- 
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found friend, so she was rested and refreshed 
when the band began to play once more. 

The meeting was held in the open air and 
the committee on arrangements had done 
their best to represent a campground. A 
few tents had been erected, from each of 
which a flag waved; muskets were stacked 
here and there; soldiers, all old men, some 
in the blue uniform, others in the gray, 
mingled together in picturesque groups. 
The burning fagots and the flaring torches 
threw a red glare over the whole, bathing it 
in what seemed to the spectators almost a 
supernatural light. Every one’s heart beat 
responsively when rich martial strains of 
music brought to their ears the old familiar 
words, ‘‘ We are tenting tonight on the old 
campground.’’ Every one thought it was a 
grand thing to have a country to love, and 
at that moment each one loved it devotedly. 

The program was informal. No names 
were mentioned. Each one spoke or sang 
as the spirit moved him todo. The silence 
would sometimes be broken by a song from 
some old, quavering voice. No one could 
feel these patriotic melodies as did these 
men who had sung them years before on the 
field of battle; no one could sing them now 
with such wondrous expression and feeling. 

Mrs. Millard had noticed that her quaint 
friend could hardly control her emotion. 
When the strains of some song, long forgot- 
ten, greeted her ears she could noi restrain 
her tears. Yet her face was radiantly happy. 
‘“T’ve never been so near Heaven afore,’’ 
she whispered excitedly, ‘‘ an’ I ’llow I’ll 
never be agin till I git there. It’s better ’an 
a circus — far, far better.’’ 

Several soldiers in the blue uniform had 
spoken. Finally an old man wearing the 
gray rose to his feet. His long gray beard 
and silvery hair stood out in striking con- 
trast to his dark eyes, brilliant with excite- 
ment and feeling. Mrs. Millard’s friend 
grasped her arm convulsively when he began 
to speak. Probably it was the sight of the 
familiar uniform that so affected her. He 
was an uneducated man. He used much the 
same dialect that our old friend had done, 
yet he spoke with an enthusiasm and mag- 
netism that held the attention of even the 
most listless observer. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ as 
you all see, I ain’t dressed in blue ternight, 
that ain’t my color. I fought on the other 


side, yet I ’llow my heart is thumpin’ as 
hard, an’ my blood flowin’ thro’ my veins as 
fast as is that of any of these other men 
whom you’ve heard a-talkin’ here ternight. 
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I didn’t go to defend that flag in them 
stormy days, but I love it now as much as 
any one here; be he dressed in blue or gray; 
an’, by Heaven! I loved it then—only I 
loved ole Virginie more,’’ he added with a 
low graceful courtesy toward the nation’s 
emblem, that brought with it a storm of ap- 
plause. ‘‘ Them were dark an’ gloomy days. 
They brought sorrow an’ sufferin’ to all of 
us. We wouldn’t want to live ’em over 
again, God knows, yet there warn’t a man 
on my side who did not fight fur his country 
jest as much as them who wore the blue, an’ 
they were jest as brave. I’ve lived a long 
time over here in Indianie, but I come from 
Virginie an’ I fought under Stonewall Jack- 
son, one of the bravest soldiers God ever 
made.’’ 

Here Mrs. Millard felt the grasp on her 
arm tighten. The woman at her side was 
deathly pale. She bent over in a nervous, 
strained position, fearful lest she might lose 
a word as the speaker continued : 

‘* The bravest soldier I ever knowed was a 
Southern boy. Him an’ me enlisted at the 
same time. We stayed together thro’ thick 
an’ thin. He did more ’an one daring deed, 
an’ finally he was made a captain; but that 
didn’t separate us. It was in the battle of 
Bull Run that I got a charge from one of 
them Yankee guns that’s made me go a- 
stumpin’ around thro’ the world on a cork 
leg ever since. I’d a died then if it hadn’t 
been fur him. He took the shirt off from 
his back to bind the wound, an’ he toted me 
fur miles an’ miles on his back, an’ wore 
himself out so he soon took the fever an’ 
died. He’d give his last bite any day to a 
hungry neighbor even if he was a-starvin’ 
himself. The world don’t know nothin’ about 
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such men as that— an’ there were lots of 
?em. If I’d tell you who he was, it ’ud be 
jest a name to you, nothin’ more. But I 
will tell you. I want you to hear the name 
of one of the men who made it such a durned 
hard job for you Yankees to win, the name 
of one of the tenderest an’ bravest of God’s 
children — Ezekiel Everett.’’ 

His voice was drowned by another storm 
of applause. There was a confusion in the 
audience when it had subsided. First one, 
then another turned to lock in a certain 
direction. ‘‘ Only an old lady fainted, they 
are taking her away,’’ one whispered to an- 
other, and soon all turned their attention to 
the speaker again. 

This is a strange world. It has in it 
scenes of sorrow and suffering deeper and 
more pathetic than any which have ever ex- 
isted in the realms of fiction; and, thank 
God! it has its joy and gladness too. No 
pen can paint, no artist can represent on 
canvas the beauty of the bright, effulgent 
rays of God’s own pure, life-giving sunshine 
that sometimes breaks through the darkest 
clouds to illumine the gloom of some lonely 
heart and bring to it the light of peace. 
Providence sometimes permits some of us to 
witness this radiant glory. To Mrs. Millard 
was granted the privilege of seeing one poor, 
toil-worn face brightened with almost a 
celestial joy when her hand was placed once 
more within the hand of her long lost friend 
— Tom Forrester. 

‘“‘The Lord is good,’’ she murmured. 
‘* Out of our greatest disapintments he some- 
times brings our greatest happiness. I[’ll 
never die a hirelin’ now. That’s the best 
quarter I ever spent, an’, after all, Cha-ta- 
qua is a mighty heap better ’an a circus.”’ 

















THE FLAG’S MESSAGE. 


BY M. ELEANOR FORD. 


[An American flag continually waves over the grave of the Marquis de Lafayette, in Picpus Cemetery, Paris. 
‘On Decoration Day each year, the United States Ambassador to France and other Americans remove the stars 


and stripes from the staff at the head of the sleeping hero, and place a new flag there. 


The faded and 


weather-stained flag that has for a year kept vigil over the grave of the ‘‘ Friend of America’’ has become 
an object much sought for by those in charge of museums and the members of American historical and patriotic 
associations. Last year the Paris committee presented the flag to the Lafayette Post (G. A. R.) of New York. 
This year it became the property of the Ladies’ Hermitage Association, of Nashville, Tennessee, and it will be 
hung above the historic chair that was sent by Lafayette to Jackson, in commemoration of the French states- 


man’s visit to the Hermitage. 


It is due to the courtesy of Mrs. J. Berrien Lindsley, Regent of the Association ; 


Mrs. Nathaniel Baxter, Honorary Regent; Mrs. Mary C. Dorris, Secretary, and Miss M. Eleanor Ford who pro- 
cured the flag, that the ceremony of unfurling it in this country took place on the Chautauqua platform, on 


the evening of the twenty-third of August last. 
sonnet written for the occasion :] 


When the flag was unfurled, Miss Ford recited the following 


I come from faithful vigil proudly kept 

O’er grave of soldier, statesman — foremost friend 
To love our new-born nation and defend : 

These stripes above his resting-place have swept; 

These stars were watchful eyes that never slept; 

And as the year of trust moved to its end, 

I blessed the snows and rains that did descend 

And loved the weather-stains that o’er me crept. 


One day, when sunlight played about the grave, 
My people came and reverently furled 

My faded colors; and across the wave 

I come with message from the older world: 
Remember France, remember La Fayette, 

For love alone may pay the sacred debt. 


CHRISTIAN EXPANSION. 


BY EUGENE M. CAMP. 


Three million dollars will build a college. 
It will also build a warship. The political 
anti-expansionist says we ought to send to 
Manila not a warship but a college. The 
Christian expansionist who chances to be 
also a political expansionist, says the Olympia, 
the Baltimore, and the Raleigh, were splen- 
did religious and educational tracts, because, 
with the aid of the men behind their guns, 
they made the college in Manila possible. 
Whether one be a political expansionist or 
not, one cannot help seeing that political 
expansion has already effected a good deal of 
Christian expansion, and that it is destined 
to effect a good deal more. Missionary 
societies that have American sovereignty 
over them and American Christianity behind 
them will, in time, do more than plant col- 
leges in Manila, Havana and San Juan. 
They will do more, even, than to dot our 
new territorial possessions with Christian 





missions and Christian homes. Bishop Tho- 
burn, lately from the Philippines, asks: 
““With the Philippine Islands the seat of a 
Christian state, who can estimate its direct 
and contiguous influence, during the century 
about to open, upon heathen Asia and 
Oceanica?’’ Paraphrasing the inquiry, it 
may well be asked: With Cuba and 
Porto Rico the seats of Protestant mis- 
sionary states, who can estimate their influ- 
ence upon Romanized West Indies and South 
America? 

Take your United States atlas to the sec- 
ond-hand book store and sell it. Buy a 
world atlas and sit down while we study 
together the record to date of Protestant 
effort in these new lands, ours and other 
peoples, which have been brought into the 
light because Spain was made to take her 
darkening sovereignty from them. Here 
is the Pacific, destined to supersede the At- 
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lantic as the arena of the world’s sea com- 
merce. The prayers of those righteous men 
uttered under the haystack at Williamstown 
availed, ninety years later, in a Christian 
colony large enough to dominate Hawaii and 
supplant a heathen government. Since Chris- 
tian expansion in the near East became pos- 
sible, the children of this colony have raised 
$10,000, and have asked this same American 
Board to select some one island of the Philip- 
pine group, preferably one where no Chris- 
tian effort has been put forth, and in their 
name undertake to do for it what the Board 
did for Hawaii. 

On your atlas you see this Pacific highway 
between Honolulu and the Philippines, pass- 
ing through the Micronesian Islands. It is 
the present aim of the American Board to 
make this a Christian highway; to anticipate 
the proposed telegraph cable with a world- 
circuit for Jesus Christ. The Board under- 
took this task years ago, but Spain drove it 
off. President McKinley caused to be put into 
the Peace Protocol a stipulation for religious 
liberty in the Carolines, and the Board is 
now bending its efforts to the planting of 
mission stations along this ocean road. 

One year ago last summer, when it be- 
came evident that the United States would 
have new territorial possessions, secretaries 
representing many missionary societies in- 
formally agreed upon a division of the new 
field, to the end that duplication of effort 
might be avoided. Some years before Alaska 
had been divided, and, what is perhaps more 
wonderful, the division has ever since stood. 
It was at this conference that the American 
Board indicated its purpose to confine itself 
to the Micronesian Islands (i. e., Carolines, 
Ladrones and Marshall Islands, collectively 
but not accurately called Micronesia), and 
not to enter the Philippines. If it adheres 
to its intention, an independent society will 
be formed to carry out the Hawaiian chil- 
dren’s ambition. 

Methodists and Episcopalians were the 
first to begin work in Manila, after the 
Young Men’s Christian Association tent work 
among American troops. They were closely 
followed by Presbyterians. To take them up 
according to date, it may be said that on the 
first transports to leave San Francisco after 
Admiral Dewey indicated his need for troops 
to hold what his May Day victory had won, 
there sailed two Association workers, with 
tents, stationery, Bibles and song books. 
Their names were Charles A. Glunz and 
Frank A. Jackson. These men have ever 
since been engaged actively in religious 
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The tents fol- 
lowed the regiments to the field and came 
back to Manila with them for the rainy sea- 


work in and around Manila. 


son. There has been no cessation of lift-up 
effort, and upwards of twenty Associations 
have been formed in state and regular mili- 
tary organizations there. These local Asso- 
ciations contain from twenty to fifty men 
each. Sunday services are held in the tents 
still, but as soon as conditions warrant, per- 
manent buildings are to be secured and an 
Association home, such as is found in Bom- 
bay, and in Hong Kong, will rise in Manila. 
The record of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is one of the bright spots on the dark 
page of the Spanish war. 

Chaplains in the service of the Government 
have been forward in all of the new posses- 
sions in starting religious services, and the 
denomination to which they belong dates its 
initial effort from the beginning of their 
work. This was true at Santiago and San 
Juan. It was also true in Manila. Chaplain 
Stull of the First Montana Volunteers began 
services in Manila in the name of American 
Methodism early in this year. In March, 
Bishop Thoburn reached Manila and started 
services in the Filipino Theatre, and Chaplain 
Stull has since maintained them. A Soldiers’ 
and Seamen’s Institute has been founded with 
reading-room, restaurant, etc., and preach- 
ing services each Sundayia Spanish. A lay- 
man and his wife are in charge, and the 
latter maintains a private school for Chinese 
boys, which Bishop Thoburn hopes to make, 
in time, a Methodist mission school. These 
Methodist services are in the business part of 
the city, on the north bank of the Pasig River 
and without the walls. 

Chaplains Pierce and Fleming, Episcopal 
clergymen, began services last winter in the 
parlor of a resident member of the Church of 
England. LEarly last spring Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, commissioned Mr. John H. Peyton to 
go to Manila, study conditions, and if possible 
return in time to report to a special meeting 
of the House of Bishops in St. Louis this 
month. Going out with Mr. Peyton were 
two ordained and two laymen, sent by the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. On the evening 
of last Decoration Day these missionaries 
organized the first Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines, naming it Holy 
Trinity. A building which has been named 
the Church House has been leased in Malate, 
opposite the main barracks, and here the Holy 
Communion is celebrated each Sunday morn- 
ing, services are conducted in English and in 




















Spanish, a Sunday-school is attended by forty 
native children, and a medical dispensary is 
maintained. In addition, the rector works 
regularly in the hospitals, and the curate 
conducts services in a tent that saw service 
last year in San Francisco. Brotherhood 
chapters have been organized in four regi- 
ments. There is also a class of young men 
in English. 

By common consent the Philippines are 
regarded as the field for foreign, the West 
Indies for home mission effort. Two Presby- 

.terian ministers and their wives represent 
the Foreign Board of their Church in Manila. 
The head worker is the Rev. James B. Rod- 
gers. He saw service in Brazil, but was- able 
to forget his Portuguese and acquire Spanish 
almost while crossing the ocean. He has 
made himself the centre of a social and relig- 
ious colony and has the assistance of the 
Christian Endeavor and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. A building has been rented 
and services are maintained in both Spanish 
and English. A medical missionary will soon 
be added to the missionary staff. The Mis- 
sionary Union, the Baptist foreign organiza- 
tion, is about to enter Manila at this writing, 
and may have done so when this account shall 
have reached the reader. In August, the 
American Bible Society sent two workers to 
Manila, satisfied that the opportunity is 
offered for Bible distribution there. 

General William Booth took advantage of 
the international character of his Army, and 
there being American political complications 
in the Philippines, he sent British Salvation- 
ists to Manila, instructing them to ask for 
naturalization if the Philippines became 
American, and presumably to turn Filipino if 
a Tagalog republic were set up. But, joking 
aside, the Salvation Army has done excellent 
work there, confining itself to medical relief, 
social and religious effort among the natives. 

Before turning over the Pacific leaf of our 
atlas it may be said that a Church of Eng- 
land Diocese has existed in Honolulu since 
1871. It has been known as an independent 
see, its diocesan nominated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The present one is 

the Rt. Rev. Dr. Alfred Willis, and his title 

is the Bishop of Honolulu. The see is now 
about to be transferred to the American 

House of Bishops, and the special meeting 
of that body in St. Louis this month may 

decide whether an American priest be chosen 
bishop, or the present diocesan retained. It 
is stated that a change may be made. 
Baptists have led in getting into Porto 
Rico and Cuba, always excepting the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association, which accom- 
panied the men from Tampa to Santiago when 
General Shafter was in command, and went 
to Havana and San Juan the moment any 
Americans were permitted to enter. Asso- 
ciation workers at Santiago left there for 
Montauk Point, and none have been there 
since. At Havana, ten tents, some sort of 
usefulness at all of them, are maintained, 
and there is a central Association that rents 
rooms at $100 a month. Funds are in hand 
and when the proper time arrives an Associa- 
tion building will be put up for native Cuban 
work. Much the same condition obtains in 
San Juan, except that better quarters than 
in Havana are had for $30 a month, and 
there are no tents in the field. Preaching 
services are held in Association headquarters 
and in the local theatre. 

An agreement obtains between the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
Home Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention — that is, between the white Baptists 
North and South, by the terms of which the 
former undertake work in Porto Rico and 
Eastern Cuba, and the latter in Western 
Cuba. Under this agreement a general mis- 
sionary has been sent to San Juan, anda 
missionary to Ponce. Each is accompanied 
by his wife, and all speak Spanish, having 
done service in Mexico. Baptist interests 
are therefore well to the front in Porto Rico. 
Disciples of Christ have one missionary there, 
the Rev. J. A. Irwin, and United Brethren 
one, the latter in Ponce. 

The American Missionary Association, the 
Congregational benevolence famous for its 
educational work among oolored people of 
our own South and among mountain whites, 
went early to Porto Rico, and are about 
to open two schools, one at Rio Piedras, a 
few miles out of San Juan, and the other at 
Utuado, a flourishing town in about the cen- 
tre of the island. American teachers who 
can speak Spanish are going there, over two 
hundred having offered in response to an in- 
vitation for eight. The aim is to do normal 
work, but it is recognized that at first not 
much above primary work will be possible. 
A third school was planned at Muyaguez. 
The national government planned a school at 
that place, and the Congregational effort will 
be elsewhere, just where has not yet been 
decided. Rev. Andrew J. McKim, who 
worked for the American Bible Society in 
Cuba before the war, went early this year to 
Porto Rico, and beginning at San Juan 
he has, with helpers, extended his work 
through the island, and he reports that in the 
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country towns, where the Bible has been 
entirely unknown, its discussion has a six- 
teenth century force and flavor, the people 
sitting at their doors reading it as we read 
our newspapers. The American Tract Soci- 
ety, which furnishes much literature to the 
church boards for the use of missionaries, 
is having the catechism issued by the Free 
Churches of England last spring translated 
into Spanish. 

Episcopalians have a Committee on In- 
creased Responsibilities. Acting for it, Bishop 
McLaren, of Chicago, sent the Rev. George 
B. Pratt to San Juan. There he found Chap- 
lain Brown, who may be remembered as the 
chaplain of the Rough Riders. The two men 
have worked together and services have long 
been maintained. Plans for extending work 
are under consideration. There is at Ponce 
a small congregation heretofore fostered by 
the Church of England. It is to come into 
union with the American Episcopal Church 
at an early date. Methodists are raising a 
fund of $5,000 with which to inaugurate 
work in Porto Rico, the senior secretary of 
their Missionary Society having already visited 
the island. 

The story of religious effort in Cuba by 
Baptists and Episcopalians before the war is 
perhaps familiar to most readers. Dr. A. J. 
Diaz, a lay evangelist, supported in part by 
the Home Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, built up a congregation of two thou- 
sand, which worshiped in a Havana theatre. 
Dr. Diaz’s prominence as a Christian worker 
led to trouble between himself and the Span- 
ish government, resulting in his being at one 
time under sentence of death. Escaping 
through American interference, he went to 
Mexico and labored during the war. When 
peace came he returned to Havana and now 
Baptist interests there are assuming their 
former aspect. The Home Mission Society 
entered upon work in Santiago and Guantan- 
amo that was started by government chap- 
lains. The Rev. J. R. O’Halloran performed 
the first Protestant baptisms in Eastern Cuba. 
They were immersions and took place imme- 
diately under famous San Juan Hill. Work- 
ers sent to these places fell ill of climatic 
fever and had to return home. With the 
advent of autumn permanent places of worship 
are to be secured and new missionaries sent 
out. Some of the missionaries who labored 
among Cuban refugees at Tampa during the 
war took with them to Cuba, in order that 
they might take up one phase of Christian 
work, five thousand quinine pills. The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society has one 
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preaching station in Havana, and is about 
to acquire a second one through the turning 
over to it of an independent work started 
there early in the year, and which has some 
of the features of the modern institutional 
church in successful operation. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society has at work in Cuba the 
Rev. F. G. Pinzotti, whose heroic labors in 
Central Ameriea are widely known, and he 
has visited most of the large towns of the 
western end of the island. 

The American Church Missionary Society 
had Episcopal missions in Havana and Matan- 
zas before the war, and the former was main- 
tained by a lay reader during the war, the 
only Protestant service on the whole island. 
An excellent Church House at Matanzas was 
turned into a vaudeville theatre, and was in- 
jured by a shell during an early bombard- 
ment. Lost property has now been regained. 
Six clergy are at work. An orphan asylum 
has been established in Matanzas, and one is 
projected in Havana. 

Thirty years ago Methodists South started 
work in Key West and called it a Cuban mis- 
sion because it was for the most part among 
Cubans employed there. Larger responsibili- 
ties in Cuba itself becoming apparent, the 
women of both home and foreign Methodist 
South societies began to strengthen the Key 
West work, and it now forms an advanta- 
geous base. Methodist missionaries saw the 
evacuation of Havana, and are now at work 
in that city, and in Matanzas, Cienfuegos, 
Santiago and Pinar del Rio. Amid many dis- 
couragements it is felt that a splendid start 
has been made. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not idle in 
Porto Rico and Cuba, but it has taken no 
action in the Philippines. The jurisdiction 
of the Archdiocese of New Orleans has been 
extended to cover Porto Rico and Cuba. 
Archbishop Chappelle has spent the last ten 
months in these islands, and in July conse- 
crated at his cathedral in New Orleans a 
bishop for each Porto Rico and Cuba. It is 
said that the advice laid down by the Arch- 
bishop to the Roman Catholic priests of Porto 
Rico and Cuba was so plain that none misun- 
derstood. As a result, a few priests have 
modified old extortions, and many more have 
left for Spain. It is also said that the tran- 
sition from government support to voluntary 
support is making with far less suffering and 
friction than might be supposed. There will 
be a meeting of the American Archbishops in 
Washington this month, when some recom- 
mendations concerning the West Indian work 
may be made to Rome. 














MARY A. LATHBURY: HER LIFE AND LYRICS. 


BY VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE, 


Of Mary Artemisia Lathbury, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale has said, ‘‘ She has marvellous lyric 
force, which not five people in a century 
show, and her chance of having a name two 
hundred years hence is as good as that of 
any writer in America 


eighteen years in Manchester, New York, a 
small, sturdy village settled for the most 
part by New Englanders, and located in the 
lake district near the famous hill where 
Joseph Smith alleged an angel made over to 
him the Book of Golden 








Frances E. 
Willard justly named 
her ‘‘ the Poet Laure- 
ate of Chautauqua. ”’ 

To Chautauquans, 
Miss Lathbury is 
known as a_ sweet 
singer of rare, per- 
suasive lyrics that ex- 
press as nothing else 
can the keynote, the 
essence, the spiritual 
ideal; in fine, the in- 
most of all that the 
word Chautauqua con- 
veys. The indescriba- 
ble beauty of such 
hymns as ‘‘ Break Thou 
the Bread of Life’’ 
and ‘‘ Day is Dying in 
the West,’’ lies no 
more in what is known 
as lyric force than in 


today.’’ y 











Leaves,— the text- 
book of that mons- 
trous faith, Mormon- 
ism. August 10, 1841, 
is Miss Lathbury’s 
birth date. Her fath- 
er, John Lathbury, 
was an English immi- 
grant of good Derby- 
shire stock, who could 
trace his line through 
several generations of 
the ‘ ' upper middle 
class.’’ He adopted 
the a. of builder in 
this country and was 
a local preacher of 
the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The Lath- 
bury family has con- 
tributed somewhat to 
English letters, 
Thomas  Lathbury’s 











the glint of things 
spiritual that breaks on one’s perceptions 
softly yet surely as one sings. We are 
stirred most deeply by what links us most 
closely to the spirit’ of the Ideal, to the 
Law of Love and Use. Miss Lathbury’s 
lines possess to a marked degree the power 
of uplift. 

Miss Lathbury’s long absence from Chau- 
tauqua has given small opportunity to its 
friends to know her and her work, except as 
her songs reflect her spirit. Her sensitive 
shrinking from the onslaughts of the Giant of 
the Printed Page, too, has done much to 
keep securely closed the curtains of her sanc- 
tum. After real perseverance, this partial, 
fragmentary outline has been put together. 
Even the collection of her Chautauqua songs 
has been made a matter of difficulty, owing 
to the fact that their author -has taken no 
pains to save them. Thus, self-forgetting 
hinders, though it charms. 

Miss Lathbury was born and lived for 


. ° 
Conformists ”’ 


** History of the Non- 
and other works being valuable 
chronicles of church history. Another 
member of the family was, a few years since, 
and may be still, editor of ‘‘ The London 
Economist.’’ Miss Lathbury’s mother was 
of Welsh and Puritan blood. In her truly 
exalted nature the poetic mysticism of the 
Welsh that never found its way to paper was 
happily blended with the strong moral fibre 
of the Puritan. These qualities has Miss 
Lathbury; these, too, have her verses and 
her pictures. 

As a child she did not love her sewing as 
well as her paint-box (which had belonged to 
her English grandfather) and the quaint old 
marginal-illustrated volumes of Milton. She 
pored over the grotesque copper-plate etch- 
ings of a large XVIIIth Century prayer-book, 
done in buckskin, longer than she studied her 
arithmetic, and in her classes, therefore, she 
was ‘‘ a backward child.’? Backward in the 
multiplication table, forward and upward in 
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the love of birds, and bees, and woodland, 
and the faces of children. In her transition 
from child to young woman her ripening out~- 
look led her to spend feverish hours in verse- 
making, story-writing, and ‘‘ thumb-nail”’ 
sketching, on stray scraps of paper and the 
convenient blank pages of spellers. A few 
pretty word-pictures drifted into the nearest 
public channel—the country newspaper. 
The greater part of her efforts overflowed 
the table-drawers and were swallowed up by 
the fire and the waste-basket. 

At eighteen she contrived, after many 
struggles against poverty and the father’s 
distrust of art as a vocation, to enter a 
school of arts at Worcester, Mass., one of 
whose principals at the time was that brill- 
iant linguist and figure-painter, Elizabeth 
Gardner, now Madame Bougereau. Under 
the teaching received here, which had been 
enriched by foreign culture, Miss Lathbury 
developed the power of catching the gleam 
in the human face: It is this gleam which 
makes her book-and picture-children 
things of life and beauty. After a year of 
hard, faithful study the young girl began 
teaching drawing, painting and French in the 
Conference Seminary at Newbury, Vt. Later 
she taught five years at Fort Edward Insti- 
tute, Fort Edward, N. Y., and six years at 
Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N. Y. 

During these years of teaching Miss Lath- 
bury was looking to book and magazine illus- 
tration as the field of her activity. In 1874, 
she was engaged by Bishop, then Doctor, 
Vincent, as assistant editor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school publications, The 
Picture-Lesson Paper, The Sunday-School Ad- 
vocate, The Classmate. In these papers ap- 
peared scores of charming pictures and 
stories of child-life—its needs in the home, 
at play, in the Sabbath-school. ‘‘ Aunt 
May’’ and her ‘‘ Bay Window”’ were near 
and dear to thousands of bright youngsters, 
who deluged the editorial desk with letters 
bristling with questions. In the ‘‘ Bay Win- 
dow ’’ was formed the club known as ‘‘ The 
Look-up Legion,’’ founded on the four 
mottoes which had been given the public in 
**Ten Times One is Ten”? a short time 
before : 

** Look up, and not down, 
Look forward, and not back, 


Look out, and not in, 
And lend a hand.’”’ 


The club spread from its denominational 
limits by coming to Chautauqua, where Dr. 
Hale met a representative body of its mem- 
bers and made his first visit to the Hall in 
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the Grove. He has since been an honored 
and beloved Counselor of the C. L. 8. C. 

Miss Lathbury shares with Mary Hallock 
Foote the honors of -being a pioneer in the 
field of book and magazine illustration by 
woman. Her efforts to learn the now obso- 
lete art of illustration on wood (not to be 
confounded with wood-engraving) were actu- 
ally heroic, so difficult was it to obtain in- 
struction. 

A book was the natural consequence of 
this steady outflow of pictures and stories. 
‘*Fleda and the Voice’’ (published by the 
Methodist Episcopal Book Concern) was a 
collection of exquisite allegorical fairy tales, 
illustrated by the author. Soon after the 
publication of this book Miss Lathbury sev- 
ered full connection with the Book Concern 
in order to devote herself to more varied in- 
terests. ‘‘ Out of Darkness into Light’’ (D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston) departed from the 
child-world, and was an effort to trace the 
development of a soul from the natural to 
the spiritual. The stanzas, which were in 
the metre of ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ were accom- 
panied by a series of author’s studies in black 
and white. Whittier commended this poem 
in written terms we wish Miss Lathbury 
would permit us to quote. Dr. Aloys Bidez, 
a Belgian nobleman, son of the cabinet min- 
ister of that name, had left rank for prefer- 
ment in music, and was conducting a South- 
ern conservatory. This enthusiast spent the 
vacations of three years in the composition 
of music for the lines. This composition 
William Mason has called ‘‘ a work of genius, 
but too highly elaborated to be useful as a 
musical work.’’ 

Now commenced a series of children’s 
books of verse and tale written and illus- 
trated (in both color and black-and-white) by 
the author. The titles were ‘‘ Seven Little 
Maids,’’ ‘‘ Ring-around-a-Rosy,’’ ‘‘ Idyls of 
the Months,’’ ‘‘ From Meadow-Sweet to Mis- 
tletoe.’”” Miss Lathbury has supplied illus- 
tration and partial text, one or both, for a 
large number of books, ‘‘ Jack in the Pulpit ’”’ 
(Whittier) and ‘‘ Twelve Times One’’ being 
examples. In addition to book-making, she 
was constantly brightening the pages of The 
Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, Wide 
Awake, and Harper’s Young People with 
stories, verse and pictures. Nor was her 
brush idle. Lovely children’s faces that re- 
minded one of the work of Birch, who illus- 
trated ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ greeted 
visitors to the New York Water-Color exhibi- 
tions at the Academy of Design, and lithog- 
raphers produced much of her color work 
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for framing, the country over. Her paint- 
ings, whose technique cannot here be dis- 
cussed, possess distinction and beauty in 
color as well as conception. Her faces are 
almost without exception ideal, in the sense 
of being drawn without a model, and as 
means of grace in bringing men and women 
into touch with childhood fulfill a mission of 
their own. 

Latterly, Miss Lathbury has done much 
illustration in black-and-white for Eaton & 
Mains and Revell. Meyer’s ‘‘ Shepherd 
Psalm’’ may, we think, be said to be en: 
hanced and enriched by her frontispiece and 
marginal sketches. Some of her best liter- 
ary work has been published in the Outlook 
and other journals, but her regular work has 
been principally confined to the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school publications.. Her 
recently published ‘‘ Child’s Story of the 
Bible’? (DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston) has 
prefatory remarks by Bishop Vincent, and is 
refreshingly simple and adherent to the Bible 
words as they are writ. She regrets the illus- 
tration of the book, in which she had no voice. 

We have left to the last the subject of Miss 
Lathbury’s Chautauqua lyrics. Her connec- 
tion with Chautauqua began in 1875, the 
year after she entered into editorial work 
with Bishop Vincent, and the date recalled 
by Miss Willard as ‘‘ the year when we Chau- 
tauquans dwelt in-tents and purposes.’’ Com- 
mencing with this second season of the As- 
sembly, she was at Chautauqua altogether 
six summers until 1886. From this time 
until the summer of 1899 she could not 
arrange to be present. Last August she 
was given a royal welcome at the hands of 
the Pioneers of ’82, of which class she is an 
honorary member. She was signally honored 
by ‘‘ the blooming of the white lilies’’ on 
Old First Night (August 1). On this occa- 
sion Prof. S. H. Clark, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, read her Anniversary Ode, which serves 
as a fitting prelude to the mention of her 
earlier verse :— 


THE FEAST OF YEARS. 
1874-1899. 


Fair Chautauqua! sacred fane, 
Lift thy leafy gates again! 
From the limits of the land 
Hope and Memory, hand in hand, 
Come with songs, and smiles, and tears, 
Come to keep the Feast of Years. 


Fair Chautauqua! years have sped: 
Heaven-born, and forest-bred, 
Grown to greatness, beauty, strength, 
Thou hast proved thy birth at length. 
Through thy human grace is wrought 
God’s eternal love and thought. 
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Fair Chautauqua! these are thine,— 
Builders of thy early shrine; 
Keepers of the seals are these,—- 
Bearers of the sacred keys; 
These thy prophets, sages, seers, 
Gather to the Feast of Years. 


Fair Chautauqua! always ours, 

Count thy camps, and tell thy towers. 
From a hundred hills they rise, 
Under gray or orient skies ; 

O’er a hundred gates has fame 
Carved the letters of thy name. 


Fair Chautauqua! spread thy hands, — 
Call us through the listening lands ; 
Bid us rise and build with thee 
Highways through the Century. 
We are ready at thy call,— 
Gracious Mother of us all! 


At Bishop Vincent’s request Miss Lath- 
bury wrote two songs for the Assembly of 
1875, a ‘‘ Hymn of Greeting’’ (music, an 
adapted German air) and ‘‘ The Winds are 
Whispering ’’ (music by Lucy Rider Meyer). 
We quote this second song in full, as breath- 
ing the spirit of the Assembly, which was in 
reality a Normal School for Sunday-school 
workers :— 


THE WINDS ARE WHISPERING. 


The winds are whisp’ring to the trees, 
The hilltops catch the strain, 

The forest lifts her leafy gates 
To greet God’s host again. 

Upon our unseen banner flames 
The mystic two-edged sword. 

We hold its legend in our hearts— 

‘¢ The Spirit and the Word.”’ 


CHORUS. 


God bless the hearts that beat as one, 
Tho’ continents apart! 

We greet you, brothers, face to face, 
We meet you heart to heart. 


We wait the touch of holy fire 
Upon our untaught lips, 

The ‘‘ open vision ’’ of the saints, 
The new apocalypse ; 

We wait —the children of a King — 
We wait, in Jesus’ name, 

Beside these altars, till our hearts 
Shall catch the sacred flame. 


This same summer President U. S. Grant, 
in the full tide of his popularity as the pre- 
server of a nation, visited Chautauqua over 
Sunday on invitation of Bishop Vincent, his 
former pastor and esteemed friend. He was 
greeted in the old Auditorium (now Miller 
Park) by fully 20,000 people, whose enthusi- 
asm was of the intense, silent kind. For 
this occasion Miss Lathbury wrote in more 
than newspaper speed 2 song of welcome to 
the air of the then popular ‘‘ Hold the Fort.’’ 
The chorus ran :— 

















Greet him! Let the air around him 
Benedictions bear! 

Let the hearts of al] the people 
Circle him with prayer! 

The Hymn for the Centennial Year, 1876, 
is accounted one of the most beautiful of 
Miss Lathbury’s songs, and is a favorite of 
her own. To Frances E. Willard it ‘‘ always 
seemed to be the most complete utterance of 
that sublime period.’’ We give the first 
stanza and chorus :— 


ARISE AND SHINE. 


Lift up, lift up thy voice with singing, 
Dear land, with strength lift up thy voice; 
The kingdoms of the earth are bringing 
Their treasures to thy gates —rejoice! 


CHORUS. 
Arise and shine in youth immortal, 
Thy light is come, thy King appears! 
Beyond the Century’s swinging portal, 
Breaks a new dawn —the thousand years! 


It was set to music by the lamented P. P. 
Bliss and sung by him and a chorus. For 
him was also written ‘‘The Shrine of the 
Singer,’’ sung at Chautauqua in his memory 
after the Ashtabula railroad disaster. 

Again at Bishop Vincent’s request a group 
of songs was written for the year 1877. 
Several of them consisted of two stanzas 
only. Three of them, ‘‘ Join, O Friends, in 
a Memory Song’”’ (Normal Alumni Song— 
music by Sherwin), ‘‘ Break Thou the Bread 
of Life ’’ (Study Song — Sherwin), and ‘‘ Day 
is Dying in the West ’’ (Vesper Song — Sher- 
win), have since been sung statedly at Chau- 
tauqua, and the last two have been incor- 
porated into many of the church hymnals. 
It is needless to attempt any word of praise 
or appreciation for these two inspired hymns. 
They are sung at a hundred Chautauquas and 
across the sea, and bring heaven at least a 
little nearer to the heart of humanity. 


JOIN, O FRIENDS, IN A MEMORY SONG. 


Join, O friends, in a mem’ry song, 

A song of service, of faith, of praise 
Of love that gathers its fibre strong 

From forest soil and Chautauquan days. 


CHORUS. 
Sing, O sing! for the Word shall spring 
From seed to scion, from bud to bloom, 
Since life immortal the Lord did bring 
From the Seed that fell in an open tomb! 


Join in singing of hope, O friends, 
The Lord is coming his own to bless, 
And tried and true is the band he sends 
To open a way in the wilderness. 


After the briar, the thorn, the weed, 

Shall spring a plant of a wondrous birth 
And Love —the flow’r of a heavenly seed — 
With bloom and beauty shall fill the earth. 
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EVENING PRAISE. 
Day is dying in the West; 
Heav’n is touching earth with rest: 
Wait and worship while the night 
Sets her evening lamps alight 
Thro’ all the sky. 


CHORUS. 


Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts! 

Heav’n and earth are full of Thee! 

Heav’n and earth are praising Thee, 
O Lord most high! 


Lord of life, beneath the dome 
Of the universe, thy home, 
Gather us who seek thy face 
To the fold of thy embrace, 
For thou art nigh. 
After this hymn had come into use in the 
churches regret at the shortness of the hymn 
was expressed by many, and the two follow- 
ing stanzas were added, about 1890, at the 
desire of the Rev. C. 8S. Harrower, D. D., of 
New York, a Methodist Episcopal hymnol- 
ogist :— 
While the deepening shadows fall, 
Heart of Love, enfolding all, 
Thro’ the glory and the grace 
Of the stars that veil thy face, 
Our hearts ascend. 


When forever from our sight 
Pass the stars — the day — the night — 
Lord of Angels, on our eyes 
Let Eternal Morning rise, 
And shadows end. 

The spread of the Chautauqua idea has 
carried this hymn— always used in the Ves- 
per Service of the C. L. S. C.—to other 
lands. In 1893, it was first sung in Japan 
by a group of missionaries and their friends 
who have a Chautauqua camp on the slope of 
Mt. Hiei-Zan, overlooking the limpid Lake 
Biwa, near Okayama, 2 mountain sacred to 
Buddha since 800 B.C. The missionaries 
hold a vesper service at sunset from the 
summit. The Rev. James H. Pettee com- 
posed six supplementary Japanese stanzas 
connecting the hymn with its environment, 
and they are issued together in a booklet. 

Other songs of this series of seven were 
a ‘‘ Boat Song ’’ (music by Theo. F. Seward), 
a “‘ Forest Song ’’ (Theo. F. Seward), ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Praise ’’ (Sherwin), and ‘‘ All the Days ’”’ 
(Sherwin). 

FOREST SONG, EVENING. 
Soft thro’ the fading light 
Falls the twilight’s purple veil ; 
Far o’er the waters bright 
Flits a sunlit sail. 
Hush! while the daylight dies; 
Evening sounds thro’ all the air 
Soft on the silence rise, 
Like an angel’s prayer. 
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Arms of the folding trees 
Rock the restless winds to sleep ; 

Silent the birds and bees 
Sink in slumber deep. 

‘* Rest,’’ sings the forest, ‘‘ rest,’’ 

Listen to her lullaby; 

Rest on the Father’s breast, 
’Neath His watchful eye. 


Fol¢, then, your weary wings, 
Troubled heart and busy brain, 
‘* Rest, rest,’’ the forest sings, 
Rest from care and pain. 
** Rest,’’ sings the woodland still, 
While the silent shadows fall, 
Rest, rest from ev’ry ill, 
God is over all. 


The ‘‘ Forest Song’’ is another of Miss 
Lathbury’s favorites. 

‘* Ring, O Bells, Beside the Shore ’’ (Sher- 
win) was written in 1878, in commemoration 
of the hanging of the peal of bells on the 
“point”? at Chautauqua. 


Ring, O bells, beside the shore, 

O’er and o’er, O’er and o’er; 

Ring, O bells, beside the shore, 
O’er and o’er, 

Where the forest temple waits, 

And uplifts her hundred gates, 

To the eager feet of youth, 

To the seeker for the truth. 

Ring, O bells, your golden greeting, 

For the multitudes are meeting 
By the shore. 


‘From Height to Height,’’ the opening 
words of the chorus of the song of 1879, was 
adopted as a motto by the famous ‘“‘ Pio- 
neers,’’ the C. L. S. C. Class of 1882. Fol- 
low the first stanza and chorus: 


I HEAR THE TREAD. 
(Music by Theo. F. Seward.) 


I hear the tread of men and nations; 
I see the clouded steeps they climb; 

What pain, and hope, and exultation 
Are mingled in their songs sublime. 


SEMI-CHORUS. 
Thro’ ways we have not known, 
We pass, yet not alone; 
CHORUS. 


From height to height, to dwell with Him in light, 
The Lord shall lead His own. 


The contributions for 1880 were ‘‘ A Sound 
is Thrilling thro’ the Trees ’’ (music by Theo. 
F. Seward), written in honor of the estab- 
lishment of the C. L. 8. C., and the hymn 
beginning ‘‘ Chautauqua, Priestess of the 
Old, Evangel of the New ’’ (Hubert P. Main). 

For 1881 was written ‘‘The Nameless 
Fold ’’ (music by Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry), a 
prayer and a piea for Christian unity :— 
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O Shepherd of the Nameless Fold— 
The blessed Church to be — 

Our hearts with love and longing turn 
To find their rest in Thee! 

‘* Thy kingdom come,’’ —its heavenly walls 

Unseen around us rise, 

And deep in loving human hearts 
Its broad foundation lies. 


From out our low, unloving state, 
Our centuries of strife, 

Thy hand, O Shepherd of the flock, 
Is lifting us to life; 

From all our old divided ways 
And fruitless fields we turn 

To Thy dear feet, the simple law 
Of Christian love to learn. 


O holy kingdom — happy Fold! 
O blessed Church to be! 
Our hearts in love and worship turn 
To find themselves in Thee; 
Thy bounds are known to God alone, 
For they are set above; 
The length, the breadth, the height are one, 
And measured by His love. 


In 1882, the Pioneers were graduated anc 
the ‘‘ Song of To-Day’’ (music by Sherwin) 
was written. It was then, and has ever 
been, sung while the graduates and the So- 
ciety of the Hall in the Grove pass through 
the golden gate and under the arches at 
Chautauqua. The first stanza is:— 


Sing pzans over the past! 

We bury the dead years tenderly, 
To find them again in eternity, 
All safe in its circle vast. 

Sing pzans over the past! 


For the Pioneers was also written a song 
in four stanzas to the air of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ and later a Decennial Song. 

No lyric was furnished by Miss Lathbury 
from 1882 to 1884, when a Decennial Ode 
was composed. For 1886 was written ‘‘ A 
Song — A Song of a Seed ’’ (music by Hubert 
P. Main), and about this time the hymn 
‘* Arise, all Souls, Arise!’’ (music by Theo. 
F. Seward) :— 


Arise, all souls, arise, the watch is past; 

A giory breaks above the clouds at last. 

There comes a rushing, mighty wind again, 

The breath of God is still the life of men; 

The day ascending fills the waiting skies, 
All souls arise! 


This hymn has been included in ‘‘ The Mag- 
nificat,’’ the hymnal of the New Church. 

In 1894, at the request of Chancellor Vin- 
cent, she wrote eleven songs for a collection 
called ‘‘ The New Era of Song,’’ compiled by 
Prof. I. V. Flagler, organist at Chautauqua. 
Among these is the ‘‘ Hymn of Life ’’ (music 
by I. V. Flagler) : 
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Lord of all life, the near, the far; 
From the low glow-worm to the star; 
Within Thy works Thyself we see, 
And with all angels worship Thee. 


In age abiding rocks that bear 

An elder scripture written there ; 

In the red hearth-glow, and the flame 
Of countless suns, we read Thy name. 


The crystal and the daisy grow 

From heav’nly types that angels know, 
And ev’ry weed and common clod 

Is crowded with the thoughts of God. 


O heav’nly Teacher! Saviour dear! 

To tho’t so far, to love so near! 

Tho’ lost in Thy immensity, 

Our hearts have found a Home in Thee. 


**A Cradle Song of the Soul’’—‘‘ the 
children’s prayer paraphrased for the child- 
like among their elders,’’ in Miss Lathbury’s 
words— was written at the suggestion of 
Bishop Vincent. The melody as well as the 
words are Miss Lathbury’s. The harmony is 
by Prof. Theo. F. Seward: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

In Thy shadows soft and deep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
I lay me down, 

Among Thy shadows soft and dark and deep. 
I pray Thee, Lord, 

A helpless soul that leans on Thee to keep. 


If I should die before I wake, 
For Thy unfailing mercy’s sake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
If I should die 
In some deep dream and never here awake, 
If I should die, 
I trust Thee, Lord, my sleeping soul to take. 
AMEN. 


The other songs of the series were ‘‘ The 
Word ’’ (music by I. V. Flagler), a ‘‘ Night 
Song ”’ (I. V. Flagler), ‘‘ A Morning Hymn ’”’ 
(I. V. Flagler), ‘‘ Open the Windows of the 
World’’ (Theo. F. Seward), “‘A Song of 
Rest’’ (Theo. F. Seward), ‘‘ A Fountain 
Song ’”’ (I. V. Flagler), ‘‘ Alleluia! It is Done’’ 
(Theo. F. Seward), ‘‘ A Sunrise Song”? (I. 
V. Flagler), and ‘“The Chautauqua Doxology ”’ 
) ney F. Seward); the last named we repro- 

uce: 


Praise, praise, praise, 

The reign of death is o’er. 

Jesus Christ, Redeemer, 

Thou Man of lowly birth, 

The hosts of heaven praise Thee, 

We praise Thee from the earth. 

King of men and angels, 

Thy reign shall never cease ; 

O everlasting Father, 

O holy Prince of Peace, Lord over all, 
Lord over all, and blessed forever more. AMEN. 


Miss Lathbury has a rare, loving person- 
ality. She has a sensitive, intuitive grasp 
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of the grand underlying truths of the Life 
Eternal. She applies those truths to her 
daily life as few apply them— and withal as 
naturally as we breathe God’s free air. She 
has found in the New Church a haven of 
spiritual rest, although her church sympathies 
are only mellowed and broadened by her 
adoption of the life principles of the Swedish 
Seer. An usually busy woman, she yet 
finds time for active participation in move- 
ments looking to the improvement of her 
present home, East Orange, New Jersey. 
As a member of an educational union she has 
aided in forming a Young Citizens’ League in 
the Oranges, which has roused practical en- 
thusiasm among the school children in the 
interests of clean hearts, clean homes, and 
clean streets. She has long been in touch 
with the missionary work of the M. E. Church 
and the enterprises of the W. C. T. U. 

She has ‘‘ grappled unto’’ her ‘‘ with 
bands of steel’’ many noble friends. To 
Miss Willard she was ever ‘‘ my Saint Mary,’’ 
and those who know her best will freely and 
unreservedly admit her to the list of uncan- 
onized Women of Great Love. 

Mary A. Lathbury says to all of us, in her 


““SONG OF HOPE.”’ 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
What are you weaving? 
Labor and sorrow? 
Look to your loom again. 
Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master, 
Life’s in the loom! 
Room for it — 
Room! 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labor, 
And sweeten the sorrow. 
Now—while the shuttles fly 
Faster and faster, 
Up, and be at it, 
At work with the Master, 
He stands at your loom; 
Room for Him — 
Room! 


Children of yesterday, 

Heirs of to-morrow, 
Look at your fabric 

Of labor and sorrow. 
Seamy and dark 

With despair and disaster, 
Turn it, and—lo, 

The design of the Master! 
The Lord’s at the loom; 

Room for Him— 

Room! 














CHILD LABOR IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY CHARLES B. SPAHR. 


There has been child labor ever since the 
world began, but child labor became a press- 
ing public problem barely a century ago in 
England, and only during the present gen- 
eration in America. This does not mean, 
however, that child labor was never an evil 
before the present century, and still less 
does it mean that the conscience of men and 
women never awoke to the evil until three 
generations ago in England and a few years 
ago in our own country. Child labor until a 
few years ago here, and until three genera- 
tions ago in England, was the labor of 
children in helping their own parents, and 
the love of the individual parents for their 
own children was a far better protection to 
the little ones than any law that could then 
have been enacted. It was only with the 
invention of Arkwright’s spinning frame in 
1769 and of the power loom a few years 
later, that spinning and weaving in the 
factories took the place of spinning and 
weaving in the homes, and the need of 
public law to protect the children against 
task masters who cared nothing for them 
became imperative. For centuries, England 
had had laws to protect orphans who were 
apprenticed to strangers. Now in the 
factory districts virtually all the children 
became apprenticed to strangers, and law 
was equally needed to protect them against 
inhumanity. 

The law, however, was slow in being 
enacted. Just as today less skill is needed 
in the factories where carpenters’ work is 
done by machinery than in shops where it is 
done by hand, in the same way apparently 
less skill was needed to ‘‘ tend the machines ”’ 
in the textile factories than to manage the 
hand looms at home. Old persons were 
absolutely unfit for the new work. The 
nimble fingers of young children were es- 
pecially in demand, and the interests of the 
factory owners were arrayed against any 
limitation of child labor. This period was 
the darkest one in England’s industrial his- 
tory. It was the time of the Napoleonic 
wars, when the taxes caused by these wars 
took a third of the wages of independent 
workmen, and made pauperism for the first 
time a great national curse. The middle 
classes suffered corresponding losses, but 


the wealth of the wealthier classes rapidly 
increased. Nowhere more than in the fac- 
tory towns did these tendencies assert them- 
selves. The wealth of the factory owners 
rose by leaps and bounds until they vied 
with the great landlords in power, but in the 
factory towns it seemed as if the life of the 
working people was being crushed out. 
Huddled together in unsanitary homes — or 
rather sleeping-places—and working in 
unsanitary factories, the death rate in some 
of the cities became double the usual rate in 
rural England. This meant that the average 
time of life was reduced to less than twenty 
years. More than anyone else the children 
suffered. ‘‘ Children of all ages, down to 
three and four,’’ says Willoughby’s ‘‘ Child 
Labor in England,’’ “‘ were found in the hard- 
est and most painful labor. . La- 
bor from twelve to thirteen and often sixteen 
hours a day was the rule. Children had not 
a moment free save to snatch a hasty meal 
or sleep as best they could. From earliest 
youth they worked to the point of extreme 
exhaustion without open-air exercise or any 
enjoyment whatever, but grew up, if they 
survived at all, weak, bloodless, miserable. ”’ 

After a while the heart of England pro- 
tested. As early as 1819 the employment 
of children under nine was prohibited, and 
the labor of those under thirteen was 
limited to twelve hours a day, but it was not 
until near the middle of the century that the 
protest availed to secure effective measures. 
To the Earl of Shaftsbury belongs the credit 
of carrying these measures through Parlia- 
ment. It was he who really awakened the 
conscience of England to realize that little 
children in factories and in mines were being 
condemned to ‘‘ hours of labor not exacted 
from the most hardened criminals.’’ In his 
great conflict, as he said, his support was the 
nation’s heart. Not only was its wealth 
arrayed against him, but its culture also. 
Nearly all the writers on economics took the 
position that the limitation of child labor 
would injure England’s trade. A few clear- 


headed economists, like Macaulay, had the 
penetration to see that whatever produced 
better men would in the long run produce 
better work, and that therefore England 
need not wait for other countries before 
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restricting the hours of labor to such as 
would preserve health and manhood. But 
such insight came only to those whose con- 
sciences were stronger than their concern for 
material gains. The final victory of 1847, 
reducing the working time of all persons 
under eighteen to ten hours, with half time 
and five hours of schooling for those under 
thirteen, was distinctively a triumph of 
heart and conscience over theories and the 
demands of business. Today, everybody in 
England realizes that England’s commercial 
power was built up by the protection afforded 
to the physical and intellectual vigor of her 
working people; but half a century ago Mrs. 
Browning was a ‘‘ sentimentalist ’’ when she 
wrote :— 

‘* The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others 

In the country of the free.’’ 

In this country the movement to restrict 
the employment of children did not begin 
until that in England had triumphed, but 
here the restrictions from the first have 
generally been more rigorous than those 
imposed in England even now. Massachu- 
setts practically led the way with an act 
passed in 1866, and since that date one after 
another of the northern states has followed 
her example, until the territory covered 
reaches across the continent and includes 
nearly every state with any considerable 
factory population. As a rule, the age under 
which children are not allowed to work is 
twelve or thirteen, whereas in England it is 
only ten; and our laws, like the English, 
usually require a certain amount of schooling 
until the children are fourteen. Here, how- 
ever, the superiority of our legislation ceases. 
The English factory laws are well enforced, 
while our factory laws, as a rule, are badly 
enforced and our compulsory education laws, 
if anything, even worse. Some of our statés 
have no public officers charged with the 
enforcement of these laws, and were it not 
that the public sentiment of our citizens re- 
quires far more schooling for the children 
than is required by publit sentiment in Eng- 
land, we should have little occasion for pride. 
At this point, however, lies the superiority 
of American conditions. The great body of 
American families will keep their children in 
school as long as they are able, without the 
compulsion of law. In England, according 
to the report of 1842, one-third of those 
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employed in coal mines were children under 
eighteen, and nearly half of them were unde» 
thirteen. In this country, the number of 
children under thirteen who work in even 
the lightest employment is relatively insig- 
nificant; according to the last census, only 
about three per cent of the labor force of 
this country consists of children under 
fourteen. 

But while conditions are far better here 
than in England, we cannot boast that they 
are improving, save in Massachusetts and a 
few other states where organized labor, 
supported by a better public sentiment, is 
now securing the enforcement of the re- 
strictive laws. Between 1870 and 1880 the 
amount of child labor in this country de- 
cidedly increased. In 1870, out of 5,604,- 
000 children between ten and fifteen years 
old, 739,000 were wage earners; in 1880, 
out of 6,649,000 children of these ages, 
1,118,000 were wage earners. The last 
census changed the classification of children, 
so that exact comparisons are impossible. 
It reported that of 7,033,000 children be- 
tween ten and fourteen years old, but 603,- 
000 were at work, and on the basis of this 
report Commissioner Wright claims that a 
great gain has been made. This, however, 
is doubtful, as fourteen is precisely the age 
at which children are most likely to leave 
the grammar schools and go to work. 

At the best, much remains to be done. 
The employment of over half a million chil- 
dren under fourteen in factories, shops and 
mines demands serious national attention. 
In the mining regions of Pennsylvania, boys 
of twelve are taken out of school and put to 
work for ten hours a day at the breakers. 
picking slate from the coal; and in the south, 
boys and girls are taken from school before 
they are ten and set to work for twelve 
hours a day in the cotton mills that are 
now being scattered over the country. The 
children in the cotton mills work with sur- 
prising animation, but their best employers 
admit that these children are sapping their 
strength and are likely to pay in the future 
for their exhaustion now. These employers 
say that they would gladly refuse to employ 
such children, but are compelled to do it; 
because otherwise the parents of these chil- 
dren will go to other employers not so scrupu- 
lous. Only the action of the state can com 
pel and enable all to conform to the require- 
ments of humanity. In the mines and in 
many of the workshops the labor of the chil- 
dren is a saddening sight. All the cheer 
seems to have gone out of their lives. They 




















have been robbed of their childhood and 
robbed of the educational opportunities that 
should be the birthright of every American 
boy and girl. 

The argument often used that child labor 
deprives parents of employment is not usu- 
ally a valid one. It is true that in cotton 
factory towns hardly any man over forty is 
at work, and his little children are in facto- 
ries while he ‘‘ totes’’ the meals. But this is 
largely due to the fact that the fingers of 
the father are no longer nimble, and that 
there is rarely much empioyment in the 
neighborhood of a cotton factory to which 
he can turn his hand. Where industry is 
diversified, the labor of a factory worker’s 
children no more keeps him from working 
than the labor of children on the farm keeps 
farmers from working. The wages the 
children earn can not be spent without paying 
for the labor of some one else. This labor, 
therefore, is not the embarrassment to the 
employment of parents it is often asserted 
to be. Asarule, its worst effect upon the 
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labor of adults is by increasing the number 
of those seeking jobs, without increasing the 
number of those giving them, and thus 
slightly reducing the level of wages. These 
material considerations, however, are of 
minor importance. The ground upon which 
child labor is to be prohibited is not the 
right of adults to be protected against com- 
petition, but the right of the child to be 
fitted for the competition which he must 
meet in after life. That which lifts this 
country industrially above the countries of 
Europe is chiefly the superior vigor and intel- 
ligence and ambition of our citizens. We 
cannot afford for the temporary gain from 
the labor of children to impair the foundation 
of our national superiority. We could not 
afford it, were the production of wealth the 
supreme end of the state; but since the 
supreme end of the state is the production 
of manhood, child labor that saps physical 
vigor and dwarfs mental growth must be 
regarded as a criminal waste of the nation’s 
best resources. 


s 





THE WOMAN FROM CHINA. 


BY MARY H. FIELD. 


When the now familiar ‘‘ John ’’ made his 
first appearance in California he came alone; 
but a few years sufficed him of this solitary 
life. He is not wholly unappreciative of 
female companionship. “He began to long, 
like other California pioneers, for the girl he 
left behind him. 

A few, as they gained the means, sent for 
the wives and children who were their former 
possessions. Others remitted money to some 
friendly ‘‘ go-between ’’ and intrusted to him 
the purchase of a suitable and not too high- 
priced helpmeet. Others went back them- 
selves on this errand. Strange to say, many 
did not bring these new wives to America, 
but left them with their mothers (the bride- 
grooms’), to be their serviceable and obedient 
maids-of-all-work. Dealers in women were 
not slow in discovering the new market and 
ere long Chinatown was pretty well supplied 
with comely young women, many of them 
destined, alas, not for honorable marriage, 
though often a virtuous girl was lured across 
the sea with that promise. 

There are women and women in China. If 
in that strange land she inherited only her 
mother’s traits, there might well be but one 
type of woman, a dull, sullen creature with- 





out hope or aspiration. But daughters are 
often remarkably close copies, physically and 
mentally, of their fathers, and so the Mon- 
golian attitude towards woman, though it 
degrades the daughter, is, as far as heredity 
goes, equally a blight to the son, for sons 
are frequently like their mothers; while the 
educational training and development of the 
father uplifts both daughter and son. One 
finds therefore almost as great diversity of 
natural gifts in China as in America. Even 
the lowest class often produces a woman not 
only of fine physique but of strong mental 
characteristics. 

Nor are the lines of promotion wholly 
closed to her who is born of the poorest 
stock and apparently destined to the lowliest 
life. A striking illustration of this is the 
career of the present Empress of China. By 
sheer force of natural gifts she has risen 
from the hut to the palace, from wretched 
slavery to the imperial throne. 

To the high caste Chinese woman life 
brings freedom from toil, many luxuries, 
and some refining influences, but what with 
the torture of foot-binding which extends 
over years that should be most free and joy- 
ous, the consequent restraint and confine- 
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ment, and the lack of all intellectual employ- 
ment and diversion, her lot is scarcely better 
than that of her poor little slave sister. 
Both are taught the same dreary lesson of 
self-effacement: woman is nothing, man 
everything. You are madefor him. Your 
highest privilege is to serve him. Be a faith- 
ful slave to father, brother, husband and son, 
and you will fulfil your destiny. 

The life of the low-class Chinese woman is 
one of hardest and most menial drudgery. 
She is the slave of aslave. Her high-born 
sister is a slave only in a different way. She 
too has no will of her own and no outlook 
toward liberty, save perhaps that when she 
is old and life has lost its charm she may 
lord it over her sons’ wives. 

One curious Chinese custom has much to 
do with the fate of their womankind. Noth- 
ing is more common than for parents to give 
away or sell their little girls. It seems too 
inhuman for belief, but it is an unwritten 
law in the whole crowded Oriental world that 
the parent has a right to give away or sell 
or wholly destroy his little child. As daugh- 
ters are more undesirable than sons they are 
more frequently disposed of by one of these 
methods. A respectable man does indeed 
generally require a promise from the buyer 
of his child that she shall be decently brought 
up and not be resold for immoral purposes, 
but small heed is paid to this promise by the 
time the child has, as is frequently the case, 
passed through several hands. 

The pecuniary needs of the new owner at 
any time justify the sale of the poor little 
slave girl, and thus it frequently happens 
that she supplies a demand in the American 
market. Indeed it may safely be assumed 
that the Chinese woman, found in the China- 
town of San Francisco or elsewhere, has at 
some time been bought and paid for in her 
native land. 

When the good women of California found 
that there was a slave market in Chinatown, 
and that the Chinaman had imported not 
only his Joss and his Dragon but his custom 
of buying and selling his little girls, there 
arose a great protest which reached from 
Sacramento to Washington. Already there 
was a loud cry, ‘‘ the Chinese must go!’’ 
but the feminine voice said, with even more 
insistence, ‘‘ He shall not stay here and trade 
in his womankind.”’ 

Then arose in San Francisco Mission Homes 
for Chinese women and children; cities of 
refuge for the oppressed and forlorn Chinese 
slave girl. One of these Homes has a history 
of nearly twenty-five years. It has sheltered 
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in that time hundreds of runaway slaves. 
The ‘‘ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children’’ makes no distinctions as to 
nationality and has always been a strong ally 
of the Missions. When one of its active 
members saw a little girl in Chinatown stag- 
gering under heavy burdens or bearing the 
mark of cruel blows, a way was speedily de- 
vised to entice her away from her owners 
and into the sheltering arms of the Mission. 
Here kind looks and good treatment soon 
won her confidence and in time her grateful 
love. 

Other slave girls have come to this Home 
of their own accord. News spreads with 
marvellous celerity in a Chinese community. 
They seem to have an excellent substitute 
for the daily paper in their own lively tongues, 
and although the fresh importation from 
Canton is diligently instructed as to the 
fiendish cruelties which Americans are lying 
in wait to practise upon her, yet she soon 
learns that this is a land of freedom and a 
woman has but to walk out of Chinatown to 
become her own mistress. 

She is in a strange land; she cannot speak 
the language; she is haunted by nameless 
terrors, but she has learned to say ‘‘ Mission 
Home,’’ and with this open sesame she flees 
forth into the night. The bell of the Mission 
rings long and loudly. A policeman has 
picked up the wanderer, and when the door 
is opened she falls in breathless and half dead 
with fear. It does not take long to convince 
her that here are friends and safety and a 
new world. One of her own race is always 
ready to explain and interpret, and it is gen- 
erally but a few days ere the poor refugee is 
saying ‘‘ Our Home,’’ and a little later, 
** Our Father which art in Heaven.’’ 

In this home there are usually about forty 
inmates, of all ages, sorts and conditions. 
Babies have been bequeathed to it or have 
been born under its kindly roof. Many a 
poor young inhumanly treated creature has 
fled hither. Vainly do the pursuers ring the 
Mission bells. American law gives freedom 
to slaves. If it can be proved that a child 
has once been sold all claim to it is forfeited, 
and no judge or jury, thank heaven, dares 
now to remand a woman to slavery. The 
owner loses his chattel—-a good thousand 
dollars in flesh and blood. 

There is great opportunity for studying 
Chinese traits among these inmates. One 
soon learns to differentiate them, though at 
first it seems impossible. True, they are 
all black-haired, black-eyed, yellow-skinned, 
Mongolian-featured, and clad in flopping blue 
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garments. But see, this is Teen Fook with 
the deep dimples; this is Yuen Quai with the 
small mouth and pretty teeth; this is poor 
Yute Ho with the cadaverous look, and sure- 
ly one can never mistake this carmine-cheeked 
Kum Yoke! Soon they grow to be just as 
individual as Anglo-Saxons. Some of them 
are gentle and docile, some are stormy and 
unmanageable as one of their own typhoons. 

A few of them are capable of real intel- 
lectual growth, continuous and long. They 
are by no means all mere memorizers. Some 
are thoughtful questioners, good reasoners, 
painstaking students. 

It is not strange that the religion of Jesus 
Christ appeals to these young hearts. Their 
own religion is one of terror and hopeless- 
ness. Here is love and joy and peace. Al- 
most all of them become true believers in 
Him who welcomed just such as they to his 
sheltering fold. 

What becomes of these girls? They marry 
Christian young men of their own race and 
go out to found homes full of sweetness and 
light. American homes, cleanly, well fur- 
nished, with a well-read Bible on the little 
table in the living-room. In this home little 
girls are as welcome as little boys; little 
girls who are dressed in American clothes 
and go to school and can keep up with the 
boys without half trying! 

In almost all these Christian Chinese homes 
there is an organ and they all sing ‘‘ My 
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country ’tis of thee,’’ as well as ‘‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul.”’ 

Indeed, side by side with Christianity in 
the Mission Home is taught a pure patriot- 
ism, and there isn’t a single girl who doesn’t 
wish to be counted an American. The in- 
tense love for China and the longing to be 
buried there is not a part of the inheritance 
of the young Americo-Chinese, either male 
or female. 

A whisper sometimes reaches the Mission 
that some of the young women who have 
gone out newly wedded from its portals are 
not quite as meek and submissive to their 
liege lords as their traditions require. In- 
deed, in one or two instances they are dis- 
posed to take the helm themselves. Ah 
well, if the pendulum does swing a little too 
far, is it any wonder when one thinks what 
a long, long, long swing it has had in the 
other direction? 

The population of California exceeds 2,000,000; the 
Chinese in the state number about 30,000. 

San Francisco’s population is about 300,000; includ- 
ing 17,000 Chinese, 2,000 of them women. The Chi- 
nese families number 600. There are 1,700 Chinese 
children under eighteen years of age, of whom 150 are 
in the public schools and 150 in mission schools. Seven 
hundred native sons are in the ‘‘ Chinese Parlor,’’ and 
2,500 Christian Chinamen have at different times be- 
longed to missions. 

The missions date back to 1850. All denominations 
are represented in mission work. There are three Mis- 
sion Homes on the Coast: One at Portland, Ore. (Pres- 
byterian); two in San Francisco (one Presbyterian and 
one Methodist). 


THE GOSPEL OF INTELLIGENT WORK. 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT, GOVERNOR OF NEW ‘YORK. 


[From a report of an Address delivered at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., on National Army Day, August 19, 1899.] 

I come to preach the gospel of intelligent 
work; in the first place, the gospel of work, 
and in the next place, that that work shall 
be intelligent. I need not say that the work, 
unless it is work for righteousness, must 
necessarily be work for the devil. There is 
no middle ground. If you are not working 
for what is decent, that very fact means that 
you are allied with the forces of unrighteous- 
ness. Do you-recollect a law passed by one 
of the great democracies over two thousand 
years ago, that in any time of civic tumult 
the man who did not take sides was to be ad- 
judged a traitor and expelled from the repub- 
lic? I half wish we had such a law now. I 
am not a bit afraid of what the verdict will 
be whenever the American people makes up 


you let them do, and no more. 


its mind to take sides; sometimes I do feel a 
little afraid when the American people chooses 
to sit by with its hands folded and say, ‘‘ Oh, 
the politicians are very bad, but we don’t 
care to take any part in politics.’’ Or, ‘‘ we 
are not responsible.’’ I want to repeat to 
you something I have said twice before this 
summer to similar audiences: Never lay the 
flattering unction to your souls that you can 
hold yourselves apart from anything that is 
wrong in the nation; that there can be a 
stain on the honor of the flag and not a stain 
on each one of you. Exactly as you can not 
hold yourselves free from stain if the honor 
of the flag is stained, so you can not say that 
you are all right, that the people are all right, 
if the politicians go wrong; you can’t blame 
them, because they do just exactly what 
If, indiffer- 
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ent, you do not take the trouble to find out 
the facts, if you do not have the principle 
to stand up for the right, or if you have 
plenty of principle but have not the common 
sense to stand up in a way to make your- 
selves felt —in any one of those three cases 
you are just as much to blame if your repre- 
sentatives go wrong as if you yourselves 
made them go wrong. 

I am not here to preach to you how to 
best avoid having a rough and a hard time 
in life. On the contrary, I am here to tell 
you that what you must look for is to do 
your duty, not to have an easy time; to find 
out what is right for you and right for the 
nation to have done, and then to doit. We 
do not glory in the memory of men who led 
easy lives. Look back at your own life; at 
what you have done that you are proud of. 
How much of it came as the result of ease; 
how much of what fundamentally gives you 
most pleasure now came from the effort 
merely to get pleasure at the moment? 
Practically nothing. What you have done 
that you are proud of came from toil, from 
effort, from disappointments manfully faced, 
from failure at last successfully overcome, 
and you won your ultimate triumph out of 
repeated defeats in many a case. 

This Chautauqua here—which has made 
the name Chautauqua a noun of multitude of 
gatherings all over the Union —do you think 
it came by chance or by the work of dilet- 
tantes, men who were willing to do a little 
if it did not interfere with their personal 
comfort? It came just exactly as I recollect 
a certain political movement in New York 
coming. There was a time quite early in my 
career when I took part in an effort to get 
a certain evil overthrown in a given assembly 
district in New York, and we rallied a great 
number of men and overthrew our adver- 
saries. Then we met to make the organiza- 
tion permanent, and the excellent man who 
meant very well but who habitually meant 
well sitting in his parlor, said that he did not 
believe we ought to have an organization; 
we ought always to trust to the spontaneous 
uprising of the people; and we explained to 
him that never in our lives had we worked 
quite so hard as we did to bring about the 
particular spontaneous uprising in question. 
You have had to work; to spend your best 
thought, your best effort, your best con- 
science, your best life to get this Chautauqua 
started; you have had to go through months 
and years of disappointment, times when 
things did not go as you hoped they would, 
times when success was almost in your grasp 
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and then suddenly seemed to recede further 
away than ever; but now that you have it 
started, there is probably no other one 
educational influence in all the country quite 
so fraught with hope for the future of the 
nation as this and the movements of which 
this is the architype. 

I preach to you the gospel of work, and a 
gospel of work which shall in part treat the 
doing the work well as of itself a reward. 
Other rewards will come; it is right that 
you should look for other rewards; but the 
best job will always be done by the man 
who glories in doing a particular job well — 
whether he is a man plowing a furrow on a 
farm or whether he is a great leader in re- 
ligious and secular thought trying to found 
an institution, the principle applies exactly 
the same. 

There is a sentence in Ruskin of which I 
have always been fond, wherein he points 
out that those marvellous Gothic cathedrals, 
which make in the aggregate certainly the 
greatest architectural inheritance the race 
has ever received since the days of Greek 
decadence, were built, not by architects 
whose names are handed down for all time, 
but by men whose names have perished, by 
men who were simply master masons, who 
worked for a certain wage, doubtless expect- 
ing and receiving praise for the time being, 
but a praise infinitesimal in proportion to 
the work they did, who worked primarily be- 
cause they gloried in doing the work and 
whose reward was found in having done that 
work well. 

We are confronted at the end of this cen- 
tury with another century about to open, a 
century big with fate for the whole human 
race, a century big either with disaster or 
with glorious triumph, as we ourselves or 
our children may choose to make it. We 
are brought face to face with social unrest, 
with bitter social discontent, with idle 
dreamings of an impossible Utopia, with men 
who make it their trade to inflame caste 
against caste, class against class, or section 
against section, and many a remedy is pro- 
posed. Most of the remedies that are pro- 
posed will and can avail but little. A few 
will avail much, for a good deal can be done 
by wise legislation; more can be done by wise 
combinations of individuals for the helping of 
all. But most can be done and in the long 
run the situation can be fully and adequately 
met only by instilling into the great bulk of 
our citizens, not alone the doctrine that the 
moral is always above the material and must 
be, but the doctrine that each man should 
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think most of his duties and least of his 
rights — he must think of his rights (I would 
be ashamed of him if he didn’t), but of his 
duties first—the doctrine of believing in 
doing useful work for the sake of the moral 
uplift it gives to him, of doing the work for 
the pride taken in having been not a drone 
but one of the men who made the machinery 
of our civilization revolve that is to bring us 
no matter by how small a fraction of a step 
nearer the goal. When you can get that in- 
stilled as the law of life into our average 
man, you will find that that average man will 
be able himself, together with his fellows, to 
work out a solution of the problems that 
confront us. And until the bulk of our peo- 
ple have that spirit in them, until they strive 
to do righteousness, until they strive to live 
in accordance with the higher moral law, 
until each man strives not only for his own 
rights but to preserve the rights of others, 
until he realizes his obligations to his brother 
and to the state as well as to himself and his 
family; until we come to that you may be 
sure that the best system will work imper- 
fectly and harshly. 

There is always a little temptation to tell 
a particular audience to abhor the vices to 
which it is not in the least inclined. I do not 
have to tell you to strive for decency. I 
have to tell you to be practical, to strive 
intelligently, to make yourselves felt. The 
other day I met a very good head-in-the-air 
friend of mine and I was asking him why in 
the world he voted in a certain way, and he 
said he always: voted as his conscience bade 
him. I told him I earnestly hoped he would 
always follow his conscience, but that if his 
conscience perpetually impelled him to do 
something foolish I hoped he would look into 
the conscience and see if he could not help it 
out. And I wish that each man here would 
recollect that the bad man pure and simple 
never has won and never will win any vic- 
tories by himself in American life. He wins 
his victories—any amount of them—be- 
cause he can so often count upon the active 
or passive support of excellent people who 
mean well but whe literally don’t know. 
When once we have trained our public opinion 
to the point where it will recognize in the 
able man who goes wrong merely a human 
wolf to be hunted down, when it will recog- 
nize that the successful scoundrel, often the 
scoundrel who just keeps clear of the law, 
may be a worse foe of the nation than the 
man behind the bars in the penitentiary — 
not recognize it here, not recognize it as an 
abstract matter in talking it over among our- 
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selves, but recognize it in actual life by shun- 
ning and avoiding such a man, by holding 
him disgraced, by making him feel the intol- 
erable weight of public opinion against him, 
we will have taken the longest stride possible 
in putting both our social and our political 
life on the plane where we have a right to 
expect that they will be. 

In addition to working, and to working for 
righteousness, you must work intelligently. 
All the patriotism, all the valor of the men 
who fought the Civil War could not avail 
until they had developed by sea and land the 
mighty chiefs who could lead them to vic- 
tory. And so all the fervor, all the strenu- 
ous endeavor, all the fearlessness of the re- 
former who works all his life for an ideal 
will avail nothing if he does not work with 
intelligence, with common sense; if, while 
fixing his eyes upon the ideal, he is not also 
careful to see that his feet do not stumble as 
he walks over the practical everyday com- 
mon-place earth. 

I do wish people would learn by history. 
They won’t learn, or at any rate only a little, 
partly because they do not care to read his- 
tory that is not pleasant. I have sometimes 
wished,when I have heard a certain type of pub- 
lic man saying that at any moment the nation 
could improvise an army and a navy within 
thirty days which would meet any power on the 
face of the earth, that he could be made to 
go through with you the months of drill, the 
campaigns that did not succeed, suffer from 
the blunders, suffer from the failures, and 
see how long a time it took before you 
weeded out the worthless and got down toa 
working basis. And so I wish it were pos- 
sible to make some of our best reformers 
profit by the study of the reforms of the 
past, paying heed not only to the glory that 
was won, but also to the mistakes that were 
made. Almost all of you know something 
about the first crusade, the great movement 
for the recovery of the holy sepulchre which 
was preached by Peter the Hermit. Peter 
the Hermit did a very great work; he 
preached that crusade; that was his trade; 
he could do that to perfection. Then he 
slipped up; then he started to lead it in com- 
pany with a comrade, Walter the Penniless. 
He led his Crusaders through Hungary and 
Greece -— the Grecian Empire then occupied 
about the ground the Turkish Empire now 
occupies — and here is a lesson to many re- 
formers of the present day: Instead of 
getting his crusade where it could fight the 
Turks he used it all up in fighting the Hun- 


garians and the Greeks who were also having 
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crusades of their own. Of the whole host of 
hundreds of thousands of men who followed 
him when he left Eastern Europe to go to 
the Orient, not one in a hundred succeeded in 
passing through the friendly Christian coun- 
tries of Hungary and Greece. You have to 
have the man with an ideal; you have to have 
the inspired prophet to preach the move- 
ment; you have to have many of them. But 
those who refused when they had the move- 
ment started to look to the practical methods 
of putting it into effect failed absolutely to 
bring any practical result from what they 
had done. The victory rested with, the 
great deed was done by, the men who could 
be stirred to a passionate following of the 
lofty ideal, but who had it in them to follow 
that ideal in practical ways. 

To you who work for decency now in social 
or civic matters, I wish that that lesson could 
be brought home. This audience could per- 
fectly well establish a standard of living in a 
state to which it could live up, but there are 
sections of the state that either could not or 
would not live up to it, and in making a sys- 
tem work you must take into account other 
sections as well as yours. You must go out 
and meet the men who have different ideals 
from yours, perhaps much lower ideals, per- 
haps ideals that are on the same level but of 
a different type. Meet them in a two-fold 
spirit of fervor and of charity, passionately 
believing in righteousness, and in justice; 
bent upon putting down corruption, bent 
upon raising the general social level, but 
recognizing in a spirit of the broadest charity 
that there are bound to be differences even 
among good men, and that in addition to 
that you need to take into account not 
merely difference of principle but difference 
of prejudice; and, furthermore, the fact 
that there are some men who are weaker 
than you, not able to go as far as you could 
perhaps go. Try to set up your standard 
high enough to make it worth striving for 
and yet not make it so high that the level upon 
which it is can’t be attained. In other words, 
you must work, but your work will be of a 
value exactly proportioned to its sanity. You 
must do sane, wholesome work or the result 
will be nothing, or next to nothing. Charity, 
liberality, toleration,— they are great words. 
I don’t mean charity of a mere sentimental 
kind; I don’t mean toleration of wicked- 
ness; I don’t have much in common with the 
sentimentalist view that would hold the man 
who does wrong as being about as good as 
the man who does right. You want to keep 
the standards of right and wrong sharply 
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defined, but you want to draw the line in 
important matters and to make yourself 
understand that in all but the most vital 
matters you can well afford the broadest 
charity toward those who are striving 
toward the same goal as yourself even 
though by different paths. It is by doing 
that in every way that our nation is to be 
built up. 

I have preached to you then the gospel of 
work, of righteous work, of intelligent work, 
the gospel of work along the lines of the 
broadest and deepest Americanism. Just 
one thing more. As you despise and scorn 
the individual who shrinks from work because 
it is difficult or dangerous, so the nation that 
shrinks from doing its work because that 
work is difficult or dangerous is to be held as 
of small account among the nations of the 
earth. As the United States grows more 
and more, while it must not for a moment 
forget the absorbing and vital importance of 
the problems that it must face within its 
boundaries, yet it can’t help facing the prob- 
lems that come to it without its boundaries 
also. One of the great masterful races of 
the world, one of the great world nations, 
must play its part as a world nation if it is 
to work out its destiny as its destiny should 
be worked out. 

People have said to me that the Spanish 
War has left in its train to us a legacy of 
troubles. So it has. You recollect what 1 
said to you at the beginning of my speech, 
and I asked you to look back in your life and 
see whether what you were proud of had 
been accomplished in times of ease or in 
times of trouble. We have been left with 
problems to face, and if we are a great na- 
tion we will face them and solve them. We 
put our pick into the rotten foundations of 
Spanish rule in the East and the West Indies, 
we tumbled the buildings down, and now if we 
go away and say “‘ Let the ruins clear them- 
selves,’? we had better have left the work 
undone. We must build in the place of those 
ruins a temple of orderly liberty and justice 
and we must not flatter ourselves into not 
doing it by saying, ‘‘ Oh, the people around 
about, they must be left to build that tem- 
ple; they have not any tools, to be sure, 
and they have been kept as slaves so long 
that they cannot build. it; nevertheless we 
must let them build it in the name of liberty.’’ 
If we do that, we will show that we have 
sacrificed the substance to the form, that we 
have given up the deed to the name, that 
we are not fit yet to do a great nation’s 
great work. 








CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTION. 


XPANSION is a necessary law of human development and progress. 

it must be assumed in the common explanations of man’s creation. 

If mankind originated from one species or in one place, there must 

have been dissemination, growth, and expansion. The earliest 

glimpses show activity, change, and migration. This expansion would 

naturally extend in concentric circles or equally diverging lines from 

the common place of origin if surrounding conditions were the same. 

But even the primary division of the globe into land and water is a dis- 
turbing factor in this outward movement. 

A body of migrants, for instance, meeting the ocean or what is to 
them an impassable sea, are diverted into a new line of travel, or further 
progress is barred until necessity, aided by constant contact with the 
water, has persuaded them to venture on its trackless waste. In the 
same way mountains may change direction of migration, or a lofty chain 
compel a halt of decades until passes are discovered or roads constructed. 

Wanderers may chance upon a particularly fertile valley where nature 
supplies their wants in return for a minimum expenditure of labor. Agri- 
culture arises and supplements or replaces the earlier occupation of herd- 
ing. Another group may by some accident learn a simple use of the 
mineral treasures hidden in mother earth and a rude development of arts 
and manufacture arises. Flint for arrowheads, jasper for axes, or native 
copper for sheathing may make a permanent residence of what was but a 
temporary halting place. 

Climate must also be reckoned among these determining causes. An 
attractive hillside in the early year becomes a bleak and barren spot in 
autumn; a valley enchanting in the rigors of winter becomes unendurable 
in the heat of summer. Springs and brooks, affording water and food at 
one season of the year, are dangerous at another season from malaria. 
To such disturbing influences must be added plenty or scarcity of food; 
distribution of trees and game; chance droughts or floods. Any one of 
these reasons may cause divergence from direct routes of migration. 

But the one cause which has determined the lines of migration and 
place of settlement more than another is the influence of tribes and nations 
upon each other. The primary law governing man is the same as that 
governing the lower animals, namely, the survival of the fittest. It is per- 
sistent, relentless and savage, until it is tempered by the higher senti- 
ments of civilization and the accompanying forms of religion. 

This law is rarely seen in our present life—usually only in war and in 
certain commercial restrictions; but it prevailed in the earlier and lower 
life of man. The general struggle for existence is now rendered easy for 
any one willing to labor. Indeed, society cares for those unable to support 
themselves. But the earlier peoples had no such thought of storing up 
for the future or for the dependents, and hence a severe struggle for life 
itself was before each individual from birth. Exposing infants to the 
elements so that the hardier only could survive; deserting or killing the 
old and helpless; burning the wife on the pyre of the dead husband; these 


REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. How do physical conditions affect the expansion of mankind? 
2. How did tribes and nations act upon each other? 3. In what other way may the forma- 
tion of 4 new people take place? 
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were only manifestations of the working of this principle in early society. 

In the dispersion of people from the common home, it no doubt hap- 
pened that the action of this law for a period of years would create a 
hardy race or tribe. The tribe might be located where a severe winter or 
unproductive season compelled the storing of food. Or in many years 
the game near at hand being exhausted, the length of the chase begat a 
strong and sinewy people. The scarcity of food, the innate desire for 
migration, any one of a score of reasons may have compelled them at last 
to move their home. It would be well-nigh impossible to change without 
coming into conflict with others. Indeed, the thought that a neighboring 
tribe occupied a more desirable situation may have furnished the original 
impelling cause. In any event a war ensued and the stronger supplanted 
the weaker. 




















In still another way the formation of a new people may take place. A 
group or colony breaks away from the rest and finds a new home near a 
sea and gradually becomes a seafaring folk. Ships, rigging, rude docks 
and warehouses, casks, some kind of money and the countless devices 
necessary for trade are made. New words for these new things appear 
in the language. Contact with the sea air gradually changes the com- 
plexion and facial appearance. The voice combatting with winds is raised 
to a higher pitch—even to the shrill tones of the fish-wife. In a 
remarkably short period of time a new people has arisen, showing scarcely 
a trace of connection with the old, and confusing the student who is 
endeavoring to follow up the dissemination of the races. 

The formation of the American people embraces all these elements. 
Attracted by the resources of the country, people of various races have 
migrated hither, and by assimilation and under unaccustomed climatic 
influences have built up a new type of man. No nation ever enjoyed such 
favorable surroundings in its growth and, barring the discovery of still 
another land, the opportunity can never happen again. If the attempt to 
find something higher and better than men have known should fail in 
America, the hope of the future would seem to be destroyed. 

The prime work of the student is the discovery of the great natural laws 
by which men are guided in their actions. Such laws are but the out- 
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*There are scores of portraits of Columbus, but no one can be verified. They may be 
grouped into two distinct types, the one known as the ‘‘ Marine,’’ from the painting in the 
Marine Museum at Madrid. The other, or ‘‘ Dutch ’’ type, is not so generally used for illus- 
trations. It may be represented by the portrait in De Brye’s Voyages, published about 1590. 
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ward manifestations of natural instincts in mankind. Tribes, razes, and 
peoples are but groups of men actuated by the common instincts of men. 
Under given circumstances it is to be supposed that they will act again in 
the same manner. Hence the past record of man becomes the basis for 
predicting what he will do in the future. From its lessons statesmen may 
choose -the right path for the nation and keep it from the wrong way in 
the great crises. Posterity sits ever thus at the feet of history profiting 
by the lessons of the past. 

So it should be our purpose to try to discover running through all these 
migrations, changes of direction and vicissitudes incident to peopling the 
earth, the great laws which have influenced the whole. But such a study 
would involve the entire history of civilization. It has been treated by 
many writers. We are to be confined to one people— those inhabiting 
the central portion of the continent of North America. Yet we shall 
find here the same general laws. The same purposes, instincts, weak- 
nesses, and nobler qualities will hold as in other lands only to a more or 
less marked degree according to the environment and the consequent 
development. The poet recognizes this general similarity when he says: 


** Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.”’ ! 


And our own poet shows that even the savage Hiawatha partook of the 
nature common to man: 
—‘“‘Tn all ages 4 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not.’’ * 


This study of the ‘‘ increasing purpose’’ of men in this new world 
should not be conducted from one standpoint or along any one line. It is 
a great mistake to think that all history lies between the lids of govern- 
ment reports or is made in the city of Washington. The visible govern- 
ment is but the dial plate on which are registered the movements of the 
inside machinery driven by the heart beat of the people themselves. 
Statesmen listen eagerly for the voice of the people, and that president 
who can best prophesy what the people will think and want is given the 
highest praise for political acumen. 

We often speak of the expansion and growth of the government. It is 
true that the number of senators and representatives has been increased 
from time to time, but that is simply because the people by their westward 
expansion have created new states. Section after section of the conti- 
nent has been acquired and, as fast as sufficient population warranted, new 
states have been erected on perfect equality with the older ones. 

The study of the expansion of the American people must not be con- 
fined to territory. Trade, invention, the arts, education of the masses, 
the comfort of the people, the aim and scope of the church, the ideals of 
citizenship and good government-—all these have expanded with the in- 
crease of territory and population. 

Trade is the universal prophet of civilization. It is the all-powerful 
incentive to action. Trade is ever hungry for more. It expands, and it 
creates new peoples. It breaks through its barriers on the line of least 
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1 From Tennyson’s ‘‘ Locksley Hall.’’ 

* From Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. Why is the growth of the American Nation of peculiar interest to 
the student of history? 2. From what points of view must we study the expansion of-the 
American people? 3. Why has the tendency of civilization been westward? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS: Has enough of America been discovered to make a map of its entire 
general shape? To what country does Greenland belong? 
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The westward trend resistance. This has been generally on the western side. Hence the 


expansion of trade and civilization has been toward the West. Columbus 
in seeking a western passage to India and the American people in crossing 
the continent from east to west are simply parts of the whole movement. 
It is as much of a mistake to think the discovery and settlement of Ameri- 
ca abnormal as to think that man’s ultimate ends were thwarted or dis- 
turbed by finding the way to India blocked by a new world peopled with 
savages. 

For centuries, perchance for all creation, God has caused this continent 
to lie fallow for a new people. Its virgin soil accumulated the richness 
of ages of vegetable decay and stored up the heat of myriads of sunny 
days. Hints of the mineral treasures of mother earth were thrown out 
by the long continued action of the elements. Its forests reached propor- 
tions of untold possibilities. This wiiderness is now become a vast garden 
wherein new peoples, ideals, arts, inventions and literature are to be 
propagated and eventually to be carried on to India and the East. The 
civilization which we are sending by means of missionaries, teachers, 
physicians, electricians, and in the form of inventions is not the civiliza- 
tion which Columbus would have carried to the East, but infinitely higher 
and better. God’s final purpose is being fulfilled. As Walt Whitman says: 


‘* Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s purpose from the first? 
The earth to be spann’d, connected by network, 
The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage, 
The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought near, 
The lands to be welded together.’’ * 


Westward ho! will therefore be the watchword of our study from the 
morning when Columbus first turned his caravels into the west even to the 
morning when Dewey turned his warships into Manila harbor. We shall 
see this westward expansion drive the people feverish, restless, yearning, 
from ocean to ocean. Under stress of population, barrier after barrier 
will be broken down and territory after territory added to the domain. 
Indians, French, and Spanish will be swept from the path. Political 
power will gradually move with the people until 1860 will bring the presi- 
dency to Illinois and 1896 a candidate for the presidency to Nebraska. 

The internal conquest being complete, we shall see a nation of peace 
filled with the spirit of foreign war. An uncongenial and offensive neigh- 
bor who long since had been driven from the mainland must now be 
driven from the hemisphere. Whether for eventual good or ill the new 
nation finds itself seated in the councils of the world’s powers. The cycle 
of intra-continental expansion seems complete and that of extra-conti- 
nental expansion begun. The verdict of history lies sealed in the hand 
of time. But the success of the past is the hope of the future. 


CHAPTER II. 
PREPARATION OF EUROPE IN THE XVTH CENTURY FOR EXPANSION. 


It is difficult to imagine the limited conditions surrounding European 
life in the fifteenth century. Each little community was isolated. 
Travel, save expeditions of war, was rare. Maps were simply locations 
of castles and worthless as guides. There was almost a total lack of 
the world’s co-operation and feeling of comity which mark the present 


* From Whitman’s ‘‘ Passage to India.’’ 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. How does American civilization compare with that which Colum- 
bus brought to this continent? 2. What tribes and races have vanished before this civiliza- 
tion? 3. What new cycle seems close at hand? 

SEARCH QuEsTIONS: In passing to the civilized state, when does an Indian cease to be 
savage? To be barbarous? To be half civilized? 
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age. The simple needs of daily life were supplied by the surrounding 
fields and forests. Novelties of food, raiment or utensil were exceed- 
ingly uncommon. The churchmen pored over their manuscripts and kept 
alive the feeble flame of education. Written books were slightly known 
to them and unknown to the mass of the people. Recorded history was 
confined to Europe and Europe was confined to narrow lines. On the 
north was the frozen ocean; on the south the burning desert of Africa, 
and on the west was the great unknown Sea of Darkness. Commerce, 
the arts, learning—all were lost in the universal wars. War was a 
trade. In the preceding century the church had found it necessary to 
interfere by means of the so-called “‘Truce of God,’’ which allowed 
people only eighty days in the entire year for killing each other.’ 
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Soon this military zeal was to-become the servant of the church in 
the Crusades or Holy Wars, which were begun in order to drive the 
infidel Turks out- of Palestine and so free the sepulchre of Christ from 











their polluting hands. Christians going on a holy pilgrimage to the 
tomb had been scourged and robbed by these Mohammedans. All over 
Europe went the returned palmers bearing in their hands palm branches 
from the east as proofs of the pilgrimages which they had made. This 
sacred token entitled them to entrance to the hearthstone, where they 
showed their scars and the wounds inflicted upon them in the land hal- 
lowed by the footprints of the Man of Peace. Was it possible that God 
was pleased with such a state of affairs? Was it not the duty of man 
to endeavor to correct it? ‘‘God wills it’’ was therefore the cry which 
greeted the preaching of Peter the Hermit.” Upon every right arm 
was placed the holy symbol of the crucifixion of Him whose desecrated 
tomb they were now to recover. 


1The truce forbade under church punishment all quarrels during church festivals and 
from every Wednesday evening until the following Monday morning. 

* Peter the Hermit, a native of Picardy, France, was commissioned by Pope Urban II. 
to preach a crusade against the Turks. He was supposed to have acquired Divine favor 
by his manner of living and crowds attended everywhere his preaching. In 1096, he led 
an impatient throng on an incipient march which failed utterly. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. What limitations characterized life in the 15th Century? 2. 
How was the warlike spirit of that time manifested? 3. What effect did the Crusades have 
upon Europe? 

SEARCH QUESTION: What are some of the facts in geography not known in 1492, 
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If the purpose be judged by the result, it was not the will of God 
that Jerusalem should be taken and held by the Christians. The armies 
of knights, bowmen and spearmen, which marched to the Holy Land 
from all parts of Christian Europe, could make no permanent stand 
against the swarms of fanatical Turks, which came in ever-increasing 
numbers from the parent hive in Arabia. But those who believe in 
finding the will of God working through a larger series than a single 
event are able to find the final fruition of the Crusades in the effect 
they had on Europe. 

It was true that after the Crusades were over the Turk still held the 
sacred tomb. He still reared his ugly head as master of the East, impreg- 
nable alike to Christian warfare and Christian civilization. But the expe- 
ditions which the Christians made against him had left a lasting impres- 
sion upon the people. Never 
again could Europe be the same. 
During the Crusades its people 
had builtvesselsand had crossed 
the inland seas. They had tast- 
ed new foods and seen new gar- 
ments in the Kast. These they 
craved after returning home. 
Trade and commerce were ex- 
tended. The nobility had per- 
ished in large numbers and the 
common people began to get 
the first glimpses of their 
rights. Democracy or the rule 
of the people reddened the sky 
with the prophecy of her com- 
ing dawn. So much warfare 
had caused the invention of new 
engines of battle, and especially 
an explosive powder for the 
guns called gunpowder. War 
was never again to be a holiday 
excursion of tournaments and 
lances. Life assumed a new 
value in the presence of such destructive force. 

Contact with each other had brought about a new feeling of comity 
among the nations. They had been engaged in the same cause, had 
endured the same hardships, had shared the same victories and defeats, 
and had learned to a certain extent each other’s language. Hereafter 
there must be visiting and travelling and intercourse. What would inter- 
est one would interest all. The world began to narrow and men’s ideas 
to widen. It was certain that the memories of the feats accomplished in 
the Crusades would remain to be told in song and story and to stir men’s 
blood. Hereafter adventures and deeds of daring would be more common. 
Men were preparing to sail and ‘‘ wrest the secret of the skies.’’ Trade 
would demand expansion and bold hearts would not be wanting. 

An incitement was soon found in far Cathay. For a hundred years 
following the conquests of Jenghiz Kahn,’ China had been open to the 
Europeans. The period afforded but a glimpse of a land of almond-eyed, 
pig-tailed people, eager to learn the ways of the Westerners, and _pos- 
sessed of certain arts and manufactures unknown to Europe. Tradition 
said that it was from them that the Arabians had learned the art of the 
suspended magnetic needle which points so invariably to the north. The 
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® A Mongol who conquered northern China in 1215. 
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Crusaders had gained knowledge of its use from the Arabians and the 
tradition but whetted the appetite for further information concerning this 
unknown land and people. From the Khitai rulers the country had 
received the name of Cathay. Poets still refer to China as Cathay,* and 
time has not lessened the interest with which the Europeans regarded it. 

Thus curiosity was added to the natural desire for trade with this far 
land and its better known neighbor, India. But the Turks had broken up 
old lines of travel to the east and stood in the way to Cathay. Thus 
pent up, the boiling cauldron of Europe was now ready to overflow in ex- 
pansion. If the Turk could not be overcome or pushed from the way, he 
might be circumvented. Surely there was some way around him. 

The burning South was more inviting for this attempt than the frozen 
North, since it afforded at least navigable water. At intervals adventur- 
ous captains had crept down the west coast of Africa and they had 
learned of the treasures of the Gold Coast * which the caravans of the 
desert carried to the coffers of the infidels. The attempt to secure these 
riches for the Christians brought at once the suggestion of continuing the 
journey down the African 
coast in search of some pas- 
sage to the east. 

From his student’s clois- 
ter on the barren rock of 
Sagres in Southern Portu- 
gal, supposed by the old 
Greeks to be the end of the 
world, Prince Henry of 
Portugal ° sent out his brave 
navigators on these south- 
ern voyages. He was the 
Grand Master of the Order 
of Christ and his captains 
and sailors were moved by 
religious as well as worldly 
motives. Visions of riches 
ample enough for another 
Crusade filled .their minds 
and strengthened their hearts as they pushed down past the dreaded Cape 
Non (Latin — not), so-called from the proverb, ‘‘ Whoever passes Cape Non 
will return or not.’? Under the same inspiration they ventured out to the 
Madeiras and sailed down past Cape Bojador.” In order to save the 
heathen whom they found along the African coast they brought back to 
Portugal some of them, who were to be converted and returned as mis- 
sionaries. But a covetous spirit prostituted this lofty purpose to human 
slavery. A few years later, the equator had been crossed, Cape Verde 
Islands had been visited and the lower Congo traversed. These achieve- 
ments took many years, and it was twenty-three years after the death of 
Prince Henry before Bartholomew .Diaz* and his shipmate Bartholomew 























“For instance, Tennyson in ‘‘ Locksley Hall’’ says: 
‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycie of Cathay.”’ 

5 A name applied generally to the coast along the Gulf of Guinea because of the dis- 
covery of gold. Later it has been used to designate one colony on that coast. 

®The fifth son of John I. of Portugal. Devoting himself to the study of astronomy 
and navigation, he retired to his observatory on the southwest point of Portugal, where he 
died in 1460. There is a monograph on his services in the Report of the American Histor- 
ical Society, 1892. 

7 An unimportant cape of northwestern Africa, but believed by the sailors to be inhabited 
by some evil spirit which caused the tumultuous waters usually encountered there. 

8A Portuguese navigator who rounded the southern point of Africa and who would have 
pushed on to India had not his sailors refused to go farther. He was lost in the later 
expedition which gained Portugal a foothold in South America. 
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Columbus’ rounded what they called the Stormy Cape, but which upon 
their safe return was renamed the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Notwithstanding these triumphs in the South, Europe still stood with her 
back to the West and her longing gaze turned to the East. The passage 
to India had not yet been found. The earth might indeed be a flat sur- 
face so far as the knowledge then gained was concerned. Wise men had 
held since the days of Aristotle’ that the form of the earth was round. 
Ptolemy” and Roger Bacon’ strengthened the theory. But a long time 
is required for wisdom to pass from philosophers to sea captains. The mass 
of the people were grossly ignorant and superstitious. To the west 
stretched what they called the vast Sea of Darkness. The venturing 
seafarer would probably find an edge over which he would tumble to 
unknown depths. There certainly was a hill in it since ships sailed down 
over the hill out of sight just as a vehicle did on land. The only chance 
of a vessel ever coming back up the hill was the fortune of a stern wind 
sufficiently strong. A calm would mear. delay and starvation. 

There were other dangers in this western ocean. Tradition told of 
islands peopled by dog-faced men, by man-eaters, and places inhabited 
only by women. Sirens lured vessels on dangerous rocks and floating 
islands menaced navigation by refusing to remain where they were charted. 
Fish and water serpents reached dangerous size, often plucking sailors 
from their vessels. It was recorded that on a voyage of St. Catharine a 
gigantic fish came up under one of the vessels one day and lifted it 
entirely from the water. The sailors took the unexpected opportunity of 
landing and an altar was set up on the back of the fish where the services 
of the church were performed. 

Ptolemy had supposed that to the east of Cathay there lay a vast land 
‘*full of reedy and impenetrable swamps.’’ But Marco Polo”™ verified a 
rumor that the land had an end in that direction and nothing but water 
met the eye beyond. This was the exact appearance in looking west 
from Europe. East from Asia—water; west from Europe—water. It 
is impossible to say what mind first sprang to the conclusion that if the 
world be round then the two bodies of water must be the same, and, being 
crossed, the globe would be circumnavigated and a western passage to 
India be found. 


CHAPTER III. 
SPAIN IN THE WESTERN EXPANSION. 


Many feverish captains now turned their finding eyes into this Sea of 
Darkness, but one only had the lofty purpose, perseverance, and coura- 
geous will power necessary to put his theory into execution. Whether 
Christopher Columbus gained his idea of the western continuity of the 
water from Europe to India from his brother, Bartholomew, who had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, or from the map of the astronomer, 


® Bartholomew was one of the brothers of Christopher Columbus and his companion and 
assistant in much of the great Christopher’s career. 

10'The south point of Africa. 

11 A Greek philosopher (born 384; died 322 B.C.). His books on natural science were 
used as text books in the Greek schools. 

A celebrated astronomer at Alexandria in the first half of the second century A. D. 
His ‘‘ system ’’ or theories held to the time of Columbus, over twelve hundred years. 

18 An English philosopher or scientist of the thirteenth century. 

4 A Venetian traveller in the East whose adventures are well worth reading. He was 
one of the first Europeans to enter China (about 1270). 


REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. How did contact with China serve as an incentive to action? 
2. What obstacle led to the exploration of the African coast? 3. How did superstition 
affect navigation? 4. What was Marco Polo’s report of the limits of Cathay eastward? 

SEARCE ON: What is the favorite modern scheme of a short route to Asia? 
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Toscanelli,' is not important. The map had been constructed according 
to the estimates of the best geographers, but they erred in supposing 
the circumference of the earth to be but twenty thousand instead of 
twenty-five thousand miles. Of this circumference six-sevenths were 
thought to be covered by the continents and isiands, leaving not much 
more than 2,500 miles to be sailed over from the Canaries to the wonder- 
ful island of Cipango* (Japan) off the Asiatic coast. In truth, from 
Spain to Japan was not much short of ten thousand miles. 

Religious feeling was one of the prime incentives to action in Colum- 
bus. Having discovered this outward way to the Indies, he saw himself 
loaded with riches which he would use in renewing the Crusades. He 
pledged all the gold he should find to the use of the church and added to 
his prayer, ‘‘ Surely under these conditions God will grant my prayer.’’ 
He always claimed that 
charts and compasses had 
nothing to do with the case; 
that he had been led by God’s 
hand across the pathless 
waters. ° 

Perhaps it was this faith 
whichsustained him through- 
out the seventy days which 
it took to sail his three car- 
avels over the 3,230 miles 
from the Canaries to the Ba- 
hamas. This faith kept his 
eye on the west whenever 
he was tempted to turn back. 
His vessels were small, the 
length being but four times 
their breadth, their sails 
were low set and their un- 
sheathed hulls offered an 
easy prey to the worms of the tropical seas. The ninety persons on the 
three vessels were insufficient for a meeting with pirates, but too many 
should contrary winds delay the vessels beyond the three months for which 
they were provisioned. 

The crews had been gathered in Palos* with great difficulty amidst the 
weeping of women for relatives and sweethearts destined to be swallowed 
up in the Sea of Darkness. As inducements to enlist, jails were opened 
and debtors forgiven. Mutiny was bred in such a crew before a sail was 
hoisted. But superstition works strongly in such minds—a shooting 
star, a wreck of a mast floating by, a mirage, all conspired to quiet con- 
certed mutinous movements, although it was probably only the conviction 
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1 Toscanelli, a Florentine astronomer, made the map used by Columbus on his first voyage. 
He had died ten years before the voyage was made. Justin Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of the United States,’’ Vol. II., contains a history of map making at this 
time. 

? Marco Polo had heard from the Chinese of a wonderful island lying off their coast named 
Cipango or Zumpango. It was customary to represent it on the maps as a large square 
island among the thousand islands with which that part of the ocean was supposed to be 
dotted. 

3In a poem called ‘‘ The Prayer of Columbus,’’ Walt Whitman has well preserved this 
high purpose of Columbus, which unfortunately was not carried out. Winsor’s ‘‘ Chris- 
topher Columbus ’’ deals very justly with him. Lowell’s ‘‘ Columbus ’’ makes a personal 
application of his example. 

* Palos was a seaport on the southwest coast of Spain and a natural starting point for 
— to the west. From it Pizarro and Cortez also sailed. Its harbor is now filled 
with sand. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. How did early geographers miscalculate the earth’s proportions? 
2. What motives actuated Columbus? 3. What difficulties confronted him on his voyags. 
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that Columbus alone could guide them back to Spain which saved his 
obstinate head. He, himself, had enough to occupy his mind in the inex- 
plicable variation of the magnetic needle.” There might be another pole 
or twenty poles, rendering the compass useless. Then came the sea-weed 
of the Saragossa Sea* which might conceal dangerous ledges of rock or 
which might entwine itself about the ships and hold them, leaving the 
helpless crews to perish of madness or hunger. The steady trade wind’ 
was also a source of amazement to one familiar with the varying breezes 
near the coast. 

When Columbus at last set foot on an island it was the first one of 
many triumphs which has marked this new world. It was a victory of 
mind over matter, of persistence over obstacles. 


** What faith in man must in this new world beat 
Thinking, how once he saw before his face 
The West, and all the host of stars retreat, 
Into the silent infinite of space.’’® 


Columbus went to his grave ignorant of the fact that he had discovered 
a new world.” He supposed that he had missed Japan but had landed 
among the islands of India and hence called the inhabitants Indians. 
Across his passage to India a continent had arisen which would probably 
have prevented his setting sail if he had known of its existence. But the 
civilization which he would have carried to India was simply delayed on 
the unknown continent until it had reached a beneficence and utility un- 
dreamed of by the navigator of Genoa.” 

Exploring expeditions subsequent to Columbus were simply rounding out 
the expansion which he had inaugurated. The Spanish spread over the 
islands and connecting lands between the two continents of America. 
They occupied all of South America except Portuguese Brazil. They took 
possession of the region on the north and west of the Gulf of Mexico. 

.Two years after the first voyage of Columbus, Jacques Cartier," a 
French sailor, following the traditional fisherman’s track toward the fish- 
ing banks, sailed about the island of New Foundland and narrowly missed 
entering the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The French were thus given 
the northern portion of the continent. 

John Cabot,’* a geographer of Venice, five years after the first voyage 
of Columbus, in the name of the King of England planted a large cross 
with the flags of England and St. Mark on the northern mainland, perhaps 


5 The line of no variation of the magnetic needlé passes from north to south through the 
Atlantic. On the European side navigators were accustomed to have the needle point a 
little to the right of the ‘‘ north’’ star. Hence the alarm of Columbus when it gradually 
swung over to the left of the star. 

® The ‘‘ Saragossa Sea ’’ is simply a quiet space between the great ocean currents in the 
Atlantic. Sea-weed grows on the unmoving surface and accumulates in tangled masses, 
which retarded the progress of the caravels. There was a rumor of an ‘‘ unsailable sea ”’ 
to the west and the sailors supposed they had reached it. 

7 The trade winds are caused by the rotation of the earth and are now a source of great 
utility to the navigator. 

“ From the Century Magazine, May, 1892. See also Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘ Psalm of the 
est.”’ 

* It should be said that this point is in dispute among historians, but it is stated strongly 
here since the impression prevails so widely that Columbus started out to find a new world 
instead of another way around to the old. A few years since the students of an Indiana 
college dedicated their annual publication to ‘‘ Christopher Columbus who made Depauw 
University possible.’’ 

'° Whitman has expanded this thought in his ‘‘ Passage to India.”’ 

" Cartier was born the second year after the first voyage of Columbus. He made three 
voyages to Canada in the interest of his native France. 

John Cabot is supposed to have been a Venetian who sailed under a patent obtained 
from Henry VII. of England to discover a passage to India on the north. Columbus had 
failed on the sopth. The actual discoveries of himself and his son, Sebastian, are not clear, 
sat ca, Grate. Grains Saaay ne eines to all the land between 34 and 45 degrees North 

titude. 
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near Hudson Bay. The next year his son, Sebastian, claimed to have 
sailed along the Atlantic coast from that point as far south as Florida. 

Cabral,'* of Portugal, chanced upon the Coast of Brazil and laid the 
foundation of the very short-lived claim of the Portuguese to that 
country. 

Thus by the chance of wind and wave, aided to a slight extent by the 
mariner’s compass, representatives of the four leading nations of Europe 
had been cast upon a new world. Italy gave birth to several of these 
courageous captains,'* but when they sailed they were merely hired men. 
The flag of their country never flew from their mast heads and Italy never 
gained a foothold in America. Fortune had smiled especially upon the 
Spanish, the French, and the English, and had granted vast possessions 
and untold opportunities to them in this greatest expansion in recorded 
history. 

But it was not likely that they would prove congenial neighbors, espe- 
cially in a new land where the customary laws of society must largely 
disappear. Civilization had turned back- 
ward toward a state of nature. The 
old law of the survival of the fittest would 
be apparent. In the coming struggle 
each nation must depend upon its fitness 
and its fitness would be determined by 
the standard of its past life. 

Portugal inafew years passed tempo- 
rarily into the hands of Spain and so may 
be eliminated. Whilst other nations 
were extending their territory, France 
was engaged in her long and bloody re- 
ligious wars. When Louis XIV. at last . 
turned his attention to America it was ie 

ORT UOQVESE 
only to attempt to transplant a worn- fapencusn 
out feudal colonial system and a bigoted 
church, equally out of place in a new 
world. He had allowed the more ad- 
vanced English to assume too great pro- 
portions, as we shall see. y 

At first sight Spain would seem to be the power destined to survive. She 
first among the nations planted her flag in the western land and she 
extended its sway with marvelous rapidity for three-quarters of a century. 
The eight hundred years of war with the Moors’ had given’ her the 
energy to do this. But her climax had been reached. She was exhausted 
economically by the war and, still worse, the moral spirit of her people 
had been reduced by it. Despoiling the Moors had made brigandage 
legitimate. Long contact with an enemy had engendered ‘‘Spanish cru- 
elty.’”? The employment of the conquered Moors in common labor had 
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13 Sailing to India around Cape of Good Hope, Cabra] kept far out into the Atlantic and 
touched the South American coast in what is now Brazil. He later completed his journey 
to India but his accidental landing in America gave a claim for the Portuguese, which was 
sustained by the Pope. 

4 Not only Columbus, but also Amerigo Vespucci, Verrazano and John Cabot were Italians. 

'* The Arab invaders of Spain. After eight centuries of warfare, the Spaniards succeeded 
in driving out or converting them. The end of this struggle gave the Spanish monarchs 
opportunity of aiding Columbus. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. Why had Italy no share in the New World? 2. Where did the 
various European nations respectively colonize? 3. What influences at home handicapped 
France? 4. Why had Spain declined in moral force? 5. What effect had this upon her 
colonies? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS: With what half civilized Indians did the Spanish contend? With 
what barbarous Indians? Where did the Spaniards get their gold? 
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brought labor into contempt. The introduction of African slavery was 
now easy.*° 

Further, the Moorish wars had kept Spain from taking part in the Cru- 
sades and getting their broadening influence. Otherwise she might never 
have used the church as an agency of oppression. In 1570, she began 
that disastrous persecution of the Protestant Netherlands which marks 
the beginning of her long and uniform decline. She had driven out the 
infidel; she must now cast out the heretic. 

In eighteen years, England scattered her ‘‘ invincible’? Armada” and 
her sea prestige was gone forever. But for this transition of power, 





Spain might have contested successfully the attempts of England to plant 
colonies in the new world and the whole trend of American history would 
have been altered. A perpetual serfdom in subordinate colonies would 
have rendered impossible the evolution of a higher state such as was hoped 
for in this untainted West. In few instances is the hand of Providence 
more manifest. 

But the laws of the moral world are as immutable as those of the nat- 
ural world. Four hundred years of training in cruelty and bigotry was 
unlikely to be overcome by one lesson. Within twenty years after the 
loss of the Armada the edict went forth for the expulsion of the Moriscos, 
or Jewish Mohammedans,"* from Spain. Industrial suicide was never more 
successfully committed than when these skilful artisans and patient 
laborers were driven over to Africa or slaughtered. 

The Spanish state thus committed to the suppression of individualism 
became a vast machine for the aggrandisement of the central power and 
wealth. The savage in the distant colony had no claim on the protection 


1® About 1442, Portugal began to supplant the few Moorish slaves she held with Africans 
from farther down the coast. The Indians of the western world were enslaved by Columbus 
and the Spanish. Being put to work in the gold mines, it is estimated that one and one half 
millions perished in fifteen years. Their places were taken by Africans. Thus by the 
discovery of two continents, one was made to furnish slaves to the other. 

" Armada is a Spanish word meaning armed force. Hence it was applied to the navy sent 
against England in 1588. It was a crusade of Roman Catholic Spain against Protestant 
— The Armada contained at least 130 vessels and almost 30,000 soldiers and 
sai A great storm completed the work of the English and not one-fourth the Spanish 
vessels ever returned to Spain. 

18 This is one instance in which injustice was followed by immediate punishment. Spanish 
industrial decline began almost immediately. Commonly a longer time is required to work 
out effects from a cause and the punishment therefore falls upon the children. Read the 
last chapter in Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America.’’ 
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nor the mercy of the home government. The colonist in like manner 
became a part of the external machine. No one born outside the penin- 
sula of Spain was entitled to be called a Spaniard or to hold office. The 
commercial wrongs which caused the revolution of the English-speaking 
colonies were suffered a thousand fold worse by the sluggish Spanish 
colonies.” 

But retribution is as certain to follow a nation as an individual. The 
decline of Spain had been marked by the competing nations. England 
and France assumed possession of the new world regardless of her. 
Indeed before the year 1700 showed on the dial of time the flag of France 
had replaced that of Spain in Hispaniola* and the English had wrested 
Jamaica” from the relinquishing grasp of the Spaniard. The fittest 
always survive. Columbus had found a world for Spain but she was not 
fit to retain it, 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALIEN PEOPLES IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 


Colonies are naturally of slow growth, especially when separated from 
the parent country by an ocean’s expanse. Therefore one is not sur- 
prised to find that fully a hundred years elapsed after, the colonies were 
permanently planted in the new world before they expanded sufficiently to 
cause a struggle for territory between the nations they represented. 
This long period afforded the English-speaking colonies an opportunity of 
evolving some uniformity from the divergent race elements cast within 
their borders. Not only had Germans, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and French 
found a refuge and home under their liberal government, but the Swedes 
and Dutch occupied land within the limits claimed by the English by right 
of discovery. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden had desired a share of the 
western lands, but wars and other distracting circumstances postponed 
the attempt until 1638, when Peter Minuit,’ under orders from a Swedish- 
Dutch company, landed his colony on the west side of Delaware Bay, pur- 
chased land up the Schuylkill from the Indians and named the territory 
New Sweden. The Swedes founded Fort Christina, New Gottenburg, 
Printzdorp, Upland, Finland, and other towns in what is now the state of 
Delaware. For seventeen years a triangular contest for the possession of 
this land went on between the Swedes, the Dutch and the English, until 
the Dutch at last obtained the mastery, only to be ousted by the English 
afew years later. In 1689, Delaware was included in the grant to 


18 Vessels could sail for Spanish America but from one port in Spain and on but two 
days each year. They were allowed to land at only two ports in America. Colonial offices 
were held by citizens of Spain. Of 170 Colonial Viceroys appointed in three centuries, only 
four were born outside Spain; of 160 Captains-General, only fourteen were colonists. 
Unlike the English colonists, the Spaniards in America had absolutely no home-rule. See 
Bernard Moses’ ‘‘ Establishment of Spanish Rule in America ’’ and Caldecott’s ‘‘ English 
Colonial Empire.’’ 

©The island formerly known to the Spanish by this name embraces what is now Hayti 
and Santo Domingo. Columbus planted on it the first colony in the new world (1493). In 
1697, owing to Spanish neglect, it was ceded to France. 

*! This is the most important island in the Greater Antilles, east of Cuba. The Spaniards 
settled it in 1509 but lost it in 1655. It has since belonged to England. 

' Minuit had served the Dutch before engaging with the Swedes. He had about fifty 
colonists when he entered the Delaware. Gustavus Adolphus had died a few years before 
this time. Minuit was governor of New Sweden until he died in 1641. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. What traces of the Swedish settlements are still to be found? 
2. Why were the Dutch superseded by the English? 3. How is their influence still shown? 
SEARCH QUESTION: What were the estates of the Patroons? 
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William Penn.* The Swedes enjoyed the toleration of the Quaker gov- 
ernment and gradually became incorporated in the families of Delaware 
and adjacent states. Peterson (Pietterson), Springer, Paulson, and Hen- 
drickson are examples of these family names. 

The Dutch also had gained a foothold in English territory. The first 
Dutch company was organized to trade with the new world just one hun- 
dred years after its 
discovery. Little 
was effected by this 
or other organiza- 
tions until Henry 
Hudson,* an advent- 
urous Englishman, 
under Dutch employ, 
on the pretext of 
finding a passage to 
India through the 
heart of the conti- 
nent, anchored in 
what he called the 
** Great North River 
of New-Netherland’’ 
(later named the 
Hudson), and return- 
ed to inflame his 
phlegmatic employ- 
ers with descriptions 
of the beauty and 
fertility of the coun- 
try adjacent to the 
river. This was 
; oe er: _ Ra eleven years before 

mS * the Mayflower sailed 
and but two years 
after the founding of Jamestown, Virginia. The Englishmen of Virginia 
did not fail to protest against the Dutch taking up residence in their charter 
limits;° nevertheless the Dutch soon had settlements extending from 
Fort Nassau (now Gloucester), New Jersey, some four miles below Phila- 
delphia, to Fort Orange (now Albany), New York. 

However aggressive the Netherlanders were in trade they were not so in 
arms. Their lower settlements were soon abandoned. Connecticut was 
formed within their claims on the other side. When the English were 
ready to assert their rights over all the territory they claimed by discov- 
ery, the Netherlanders were not prepared to offer any resistance. In 1663, 
the vessels of Charles II. appeared off Long Island, and the English 
landed. Governor Peter Stuyvesant® stumped about on his wooden leg 
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? Delaware therefore never was counted as a separate state before the Revolution, 
although she had a separate legislature after 1702. The governor of Pennsylvania was 
always the gov2rnor of Delaware. She was usually styled ‘‘ The Three Lower Counties.’’ 

* The various races in possession of Delaware are illustrated by the city of New Castle, 
named Fort Casimir under the Swedes, New Amstil under the Dutch, and New Castle under 
the English. 

‘The adventures of Hudson are almost beyond belief. His fate in being turned adrift 
by a mutinous crew and never being heard from again was in accord with his whole life. 

5 Different trading companies had obtained from the king charters or rights to the land 
of America within certain limits. The stockholders of these companies lived in England 
and sent out colonies for their respective lands. Sometimes these charters overlapped in 
the territory granted, giving rise to the troubles to be described in a subsequent chapter. 

® Governor Peter Stuyvesant had lost a leg in the service of the Dutch West India com- 
pany. His helpless wrath over the surrender of New York to the English is described in 
Irving’s ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of New York.’’ 
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in helpless rage, but the people were willing to trust the well known 
justice of English rule and would make no resistance. The land was at 
once made into proprietary governments. New Amsterdam and the Hud- 
son regions were given to the king’s brother and named New York in his 
honor; the lands to the south were named New Jersey in compliment to 
the birthplace of one of the new proprietors.” Other Dutch names of 
places were changed and the English obliterated from the map all traces 
of Dutch possession. Yet Dutch families of ‘‘ Vans’’ and ‘‘ Vons’”’ 
retained a lead in early New York society, to be immortalized by Irving 
with the title of ‘‘ Knickerbockers.’’ ° 

With the Germans the English had no such contest, since the Germans 
came not to gain empire or trade but to find freedom from warring 
Europe. Any one conversant with the Teutonic love of home and quiet 
must admit that only a powerful reason could have driven the people of 
Germany to exile and the hardships of a new country. For almost a cen- 
tury Germany had been the fighting ground of Europe. Then the Thirty 
Years’ War,” with its horde of camp followers living on pillage, in a short 
time destroyed the fruits of years 
of toil and privation in peaceful Ger- 
many. In some places the popula- 
tion decreased sixty per cent., and 
wealth and property still more. 
The gruesome story of the con- 
tinued wars is told by the ruins of 
castles and towers which today 
charm travellers on the rocky 
heights bordering the beloved Rhine. 

Boat after boat filled with tear- 
ful emigrants, carrying whatever 
could be saved from their ruined 
homes, floated down the rapid cur- 
rent of the Rhine to Rotterdam, 
there to embark for some portion 
of the western world. The society 
of the savage was to be preferred 
to the cruelty of civilization. If 
vessels were wanting at Rotterdam, 
the emigrants crossed to hospitable 
England, where their destitute con- 
dition won the sympathy of all 
hearts. In 1690, thirteen thou- 
sand men, women and children from the Rhine region were given shelter 
in tents erected in the suburbs of London, until they could be passed on 
to America. Thousands of pounds were subscribed for their relief. _ 

These people were attracted by a government which promised religious 
liberty and consequent freedom from the religious wars which had driven 


* The land lying between the Hudson and the Delaware was granted to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret. The latter had been born in the island of Jersey in the English Chan- 
nel, and had also defended that island in the Puritan wars. The name of ‘‘ New Jersey ’”’ 
was therefore applied to this grant in the new world. : 

* The term ‘‘ Knickerbocker ’’ arises from the nom de plume or name assumed by Irving 
in writing his ‘‘history ’’ of New York. It became a part of a shrewd advertising scheme 
in announcing the book, as described in the introduction to most editions. Since that time, 
descendants of the Dutch in New York have been called ‘‘ Knickerbockers.” 

* A religious-political war, waged for the most part in Germany and involving all the 
nations of central Europe, was terminated by the peace of Westphalia in 1648. Austria 
and Spain were pitted against France, Sweden and Denmark. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. What led to the great migration of Germans? 2. Why was 
Penn’s Quaker colony especially adapted to them? 3. Where else did they settle? 

SEARCH QUESTION: How came Penn to be a landholder-in America? 
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them from home. They were Lutherans or members of the scores of 
sects akin to Lutheranism, but all had the zeal for propagandism burned 
out by persecution. They wanted simply to be let alone. Such a desire 
was in fine accord with the high ideal of William Penn. The inner light 
by which the Friend is guided takes the place of a guardianship of the 
conscience at the hands of the state. Therefore Penn turned eagerly 
toward these people in his search for colonists to people the vast expanse 
of his grant of land extending five degrees west from the Delaware river. 
He made three visits to Germany. Pamphlets flowed from the printing 
presses in High German, Low German, French and English to describe 
the natural advantages of Pennsylvania. At Frankfort and Crefeld com- 
panies were organized and all hopes centered in the ‘‘ Prevince of Quack- 
erthal.’’ " 

So vast became the tide of emigration that it was currently believed 
that the Quakers used some kind of ‘‘ philtre’’ or powder to charm the 
people and gain recruits for Pennsylvania. Both the States-General and 
England found it necessary to take steps to check the tide; the one 
lest her country be depopulated and the other lest she have a German 
colony in the midst of her American possessions. 

Francis Daniel Postorius,'* a German Quaker, from Westphalia, planted 
his Scripture-governed community of thirteen families at Germantown 
north of Philadelphia (now a part of the city). Penn was present and 
partook of the dinner eaten after the ‘‘ raising’’ of the first two-story 
house. Soon the German language was heard in all the region lying west, 
northwest, and north of Philadelphia, and the foundations were laid for 
the predominance in Pennsylvania and in national history of such names 
as Rittenhouse, Shoemaker, Muhlenburg, and Pennypacker. The region 
to the south and southwest of Philadelphia was settled by the English 
Quakers. In 1766, Franklin estimated that there were about one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand whites in Pennsylvania, of whom one-third were 
Quakers (English) and one third Germans. In some years as many as 
twelve thousand Germans arrived on the Pennsylvania, Patience, Two 
Brothers, Phenix, or other vessels sailing between Rotterdam and Phila- 
delphia. 

But the German immigration was not confined to Pennsylvania, 
although largest there. About 1710, three thousand Palatinates’* were 
located on the banks of the Hudson river where now is the city of New- 
burg. They were to act as a barrier or protection against the French, 
who were drawing too near English territory along the easy route of 
Lake Champlain. Meanwhile these Germans were employed in making 
turpentine and tar from the sap of pine trees. They suffered great hard- 
ships. Four hundred and seventy had died on the voyage. Eventually 
their children were indentured or ‘‘ bound out,’’ the boys until they were 
seventeen and the girls until fifteen. Other and smaller groups of these 
people found homes in different places through the seaboard colonies, and 
three hundred journeyed even to the Mississippi, settling a few miles 
above New Orleans. 

The French in the English colonies owed their migration to religious 
persecution as did the Germans, The attempt of Roman Catholic France 
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10 Sachse’s ‘‘ The Fatherland ’’ describes thirty-four of these pamphlets still in existence. 
The one shown in the cut is in the Congressional Library at Washington. 

"The Germans changed the spelling of Quaker into Quacker, as shown in Quackerthal, 
that is, Quaker Valley. The Dutch spelled it Quaaker. 

4? England required all alien colonists to register as they entered the American ports. 
Rupp has collected these lists for Philadelphia in his ‘‘ Three Thousand Names,’’ etc. 
Franklin’s works give a panoramic view of life in Pennsylvania. 

8 See Whittier’s ‘‘ Pennsylvania Pilgrim,’’ where the simple lives of Francis and Anna 
Pastorius are described. 

From Palatinate, the name given to two German states, united previously to 1620. 
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to put down the Huguenots caused early beginnings of colonization to be 
made in a part of Florida claimed by France and in French Acadia (Nova 
Scotia). But the former was broken up by the Spaniards, and the latter 
superseded by the Jesuits. Many Huguenots had fled from French prov- 
inces to tolerant Holland. These Walloons and Waldenses fraternized 
with the Netherlanders and accompanied them on the migration to 
America. About New York and the states immediately west one now 
finds descendants of the families of Depuis (Depew and Dupee), Vincent, 
Richards, Turner, Camp, Clement, Perrine, Canon, Dubois (Boise, Boyce, 
Boice), Vaux, Hasbrocq (Hasbrook), Provost and De Peyster. 

When Rochelle, the stronghold of the French Protestants, was broken 
up, its people came over the ocean and founded New Rochelle near New 
York. Many French refugees found a home in Boston. From them 
came Peter Faneuil, who built for the city the market house celebrated 
as the ‘‘ cradle of liberty,’’ from the many meetings held there during the 
rising of the Revolution. Paul Revere, the Revolutionary express rider, 
was also descended from the Huguenots. John Jay, the first chief justice 
of the United States, was the grandson of a French refugee. 

The Scotch and Scotch-Irish '* were scattered throughout the colonies, 
but predominated in parts of New Hampshire and in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. From the latter region, they migrated down the Shenandoah and 
adjoining valleys into western Virginia and the Carolinas. The internal 
troubles of Virginia which terminated in the separation of West Virginia 
in 1863 were born of race differences. The signers of the Mecklenburg 
‘* declaration ’’ were largely Scotch.” 

This process of assimilating different nationalities continues in the 
United States to this day, with changes in the contributing peoples of 
Europe. A new country possesses powerful absorbing qualities. A new 
type is created —the energetic, courageous ‘‘ American ’’ — who exhibits 
some traits of each of the parent peoples and all the traits of no one of 
them. A much more local spirit characterized the colonists, as we shall 
now see in examining their conditions and surroundings. 
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1 About 1610, after repeated rebellions on the part of the Irish Roman Catholics, King 
James I. of England gave about one-half million acres of land in northern Ireland to Scotch 
Presbyterians if they would remove there. These Scotch migrating to Ireland gave origin 
to the ‘‘ Scotch-Irish.’’ Soon after 1700 they complained of unjust treatment by Anne 
and numbers of them came to America. They were generally Presbyterians, as were the 
other Scotch who came to America for the sake of religious freedom. 

16 Over a year before the passing of the motion for Independence by the Continental Con- 
gress, the citizens of Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, reasoned that the king and 
parliament by their own actions had freed the colonists from all allegiance. They adhered 
to this resolution with a persistency which justifies the old prayer: ‘‘ Lord grant that a 
Scotchman may be right in the first place, for he never changes his mind.”’ 

REVIEW QUESTIONS: 1. In what parts of the country is the influence of the Huguenots 
to be traced? 2. Where did the Scotch-Irish settle? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS: Who own the banks of Newfoundland? What effect have they had 
upon history? 


The French 
Huguenots. 


Descendants of the 
French. 


The Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish. 


A new type in 
America. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


OUTLINE I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. The dispersion of mankind from the place of origin. 
Causes determining the lines of this expansion. 
(a) Land and water. (b) Occupations. 
(c) Climate. (d) Mutual influence. 
On ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ 
The birth of nations. 
(a) By war. (b) By environment. (c) Example of America 
The duty of the student. 
The finding of governing principles in mankind. 
These principles will apply to our own history. 
. A broad point of view necessary. 
The expansion of the people in all aspects. 
The westward trend of American expansion. 


CHAPTER II. Reel 
PREPARATIONS OF EUROPE IN THE XVTH CENTURY FOR EXPANSION. 


Narrow conditions of life in Europe. 
Broadening effects of the Crusades. 
Commerce demands expansion. 
The Turk blocks the way to Cathay. 
Attempts to circumvent the Turk on the South. 
The fear of the western sea. 
Marco Polo’s news of an eastern sea. 
A new theory of the continuity of the waters. 


CHAPTER III. all 


SPAIN IN THE WESTERN EXPANSION. 


Columbus under the Spanish flag. 
The partition of the western world. 
(a) Spain. (b) France. (c) England. (d) Portugal. 
The fittest of these nations must ultimately survive. 
The early passing of Portugal. 
The worn-out theories of France. 
Causes of Spanish decay. 
The English-speaking colonies the fittest. 


CHAPTER IV. Deed 


ALIEN RACES IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 


Temporary possessions in the English territory. 
(a) Swedes in Delaware. (b) Dutch in New York and New 
Jersey. 
Early immigration of other European peoples. 
The Palatinates in Pennsylvania and New York. 
The French Huguenots widely scattered. 
The Scotch in Pennsylvania and the South. 
The evolution of a new type from these contributions. 


To be continue d 
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I. THE OCEAN VOYAGE. 
BY MARY E. MERINGTON. 


HREE months, only three short months, then on a cold night in 
December pistols will crack, whistles will blow, and the midnight 
bells will ring out old ’99 and ring in a long-looked-for Annus 
Mirabilis. ‘‘ 1900, the first year of the new century,’’ some 
chipper young person will remark, and one or two wise heads will 

nod acquiescence. Don’t attempt to argue against the assertion, gentle 
reader; simply borrow a dollar from the damsel and repay her with ninety- 
nine cents; conviction will quickly follow. 

1900, the Tacitus of the age, who will cry, ‘‘I have lost a day:”’ 
1900 is the last year of a glorious century, and is to be gloriously kept; 
1900 is the year of the Paris Exposition. ; 

“A Paris,a Paris, sur un petit cheval gris,” sing the little French 
children. Pere Bonhomme hitches up his grey mare, Mme. mere comes 
out with Frere Jaques and the Mam’selle seur; they all climb into the 
char-a-bane, jog comfortably along the road, spend a day in the gay capi- 
tal, seeing that thing of wonder, the Exposition, for instance, and before 
sundown they are homeward bound. Voila! why not go again another 
day? It is so easy to do so, and well repays the little journey. 

Not quite so easy for us this side the Atlantic, despite the marvellous 
inventions made within the past hundred years, and the facilities offered to 
transport man from one quarter of the globe to another on the wings of 
the wind. As Burke proleptically stated, ‘‘The ocean remains. You 
cannot pump this dry.’’ How to get over the difficulty at the least 
expense and with the least trouble is the Cis-Atlantic problem. Its solu- 
tion admits of no delay, for since all the world and his neighbor are bent 
on crossing the ocean at the same time, it will be a matter of “‘ first 
come, first served,’’ and the man who puts off making his arrangements 
will, next spring, find himself stranded on the hither shore. 

Like the apocryphal girl who saved her pennies in order that she might 
see Europe, as she had heard it was such a pretty place, the would-be 
traveller has, doubtless, already 
banked some money. It is none too 
early to foliow this prudent course 
by securing a good berth on a good 
steamer. This second step will lead 
to much confabulation as to which 
Line he will select. In order to 
choose he will either go directly to 
Cook’s or some other reliable Tour- 
ist Agency and will map out his 
course under their direction, or he 
will write to I. The International 
; Navigation Co.—II. The Cunard — 
III. The Hamburg-American—IV. The Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tiqae—V. The White Star—VI. The North-German Lloyd—VII. The 
Anchor —VIII. The Atlantic Transport —IX. The Allan—xX. The Holland- 
American —XI. The Thingvalla— steamship companies. He will ask for 
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their pamphlets of information and for a plan of the boat which sails about 
the date when he hopes to start. Having received them he will make them 
his winter’s reading, and each night will decide to take a different Line. 

The choice of a boat depends upon the time a person has to spend . 
abroad, upon the places he purposes to visit and upon the depth of his 
purse. In weighing the pros and cons he will find that Line 
No. I. appeals to his patriotism and offers him the luxuries 
enjoyed by an eastern potentate on his travels. If he can afford 
to book with the New York, the Paris, the St. Paul, or the St. 
Louis, he will flit across the ocean in a week, with the Star 
Spangled Banner floating from the flag halyard and from 
the strings in the orchestra. He will tread the deck that was 
paced by Capt. Cotton, or Capt. Wise, or Capt. Sigsbee, or 
Capt. Goodrich as they severally took the great scouting cruis- 
ers out to meet the modern Spanish Armada. When President 
Harrison raised Old Glory over the New York on Washington’s 
birthday, in 1893, and inaugurated a new epoch in the mari- 
time history of the United States, little did he think how soon 
the gallant craft would be called to help to make another 
epoch in its country’s history and to promulgate another 
policy of expansion. 

These four express boats of the American Line ply between New York 
and Southampton, connecting directly with trains and steamers that carry 
the traveller to London, or via Havre to Paris. 

Suppose that the tourist would economize, or that he prefers another 
route, the International Company will carry him to Antwerp by the Red 
Star Line, and will give him a chance to see the beautiful cathedral and 
Rubens’ great pictures. 

If he prefers to consign himself to the safe and comfortable care of the 
largest steamship company in the world, he will take ship with No. IIIL., 
on one of the two great express steamers, the Auguste Victoria, or the 
Fierce Bismarck, as a society editor dubbed it when chronicling the return 
of one of his local Four Hundred; or he may travel at less cost on one of 
the many other boats of this line, landing in either case at Cherbourg, 
Southampton, or Hamburg as his fancy dictates. The carrying done by 
this line in one year is suggested by one or two items found on their 
books: e.g., a million and a half 
pounds of fresh meat consumed, two 
and a half million pounds of potatoes, 
not to mention fifty thousand pounds 
of jam, and a few other little house- | 
hold expenditures. 

It may be that the Exhibition is to | 
be but one of the incidents in the jf 
wanderer’s journeyings, and that he | 
purposes to visit his Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon cousins before crossing the | 
Channel. Insuch case he maychoose jf 
to travel by the old reliable, the Cu- 
narder, pioneer in transatlantic travel, established before postage stamps 
were in use. Murmur unberufen as we say it, or better still thank the 
mighty Lord of the Deeps, that the Cunard Line bears on its books no 
record of souls lost at sea through accident. 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS: State the exact time at which the 20th Century begins. When was 
the Annus Mirabilis of English history? By what English poet has it been sung? Who was 
Tacitus? When was the first international exhibition instituted? To the repeal of what 
tax did its building lead? Where does this building now stand? Give the rest of the song, 
‘‘A Paris.” Cite Macaulay to sustain the proverb ‘‘ The grey mare is the better horse,’’ 
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As of old, the perplexed man may consult the heavens as to his choice 
of ways, and then he will probably decide that the White Star shall guide 
him across the watery waste. If a party is going from his town, let the 
stereopticon man of the place send to the office of the company in New 
York or in Chicago and borrow the hundred and twenty-one slides that 
will give them some idea of what they are going out to see. Not the 
least interesting of these pictures is that of the Great Eastern, a boat 
that is soon to be dwarfed by the lordly Oceanic, through whose funnel 
two street-cars could pass abreast. Will this steamer beat the Lwcania’s 
record of five days seven hours and twenty- 
three minutes? If it does, it is improbable 
that many competitors will be built, for the 
expense of running fast vessels is so enor- 
mous that a paying limit is already reached. 

The Anchor Line is a good one if money 
is to be saved at the expense of time— 
I once crossed by it; alone, alone, all all 
alone. We were thirteen days out, and for 
thirteen days I was treated as a princess. 
Poor princess, on one side of her banner 
was ‘‘ Resurgam,’’ and on the other, ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi and several 
other days.’’ It would be impossible to imagine a kinder or politer set 
of officials than was on this boat: Stewardess in the cabin, because I was 
shaky on my sea-legs: ‘‘I’ll take your extra rug, Miss, as it’s a little 
shairp on deck.’’ Steward in hall, relieving stewardess of shawls: ‘‘ Are 
you well wrapped, Miss, for it’s quite shairp above?’’ Deck-steward, 
tucking the rugs up, ‘‘ I’ve changed your chair, Miss, as it’s rather shairp 
in your usual place.’’ Doctor, with a nasty but efficacious potion of am- 
monia, fire, pepper or some other stimulating ingredient: ‘‘ Drrrink this 
down, as the air’s a little shairrp this morning.’’ The vessel was spot- 
lessly clean, but before we made the port men went round with cloths and 
buckets of water and wiped off marks that a Dutch housewife could not 
have found. 

Apropos Dutch housewives, they say that there is in Holland a town so 
particular that the only plant allowed to grow there is the Gen- 
esta, the Broom. Anybody who wants to visit this godly place and 
Queen Wilhelmina may travel by the Holland-American Company’s 
boats. Very clean, a good table, and inexpensive, say those who 
have crossed by them; no startling records either of speed or of 
disaster, but quiet, solid and reliable as their own rich merchants 
and burgomasters. 

He, or she, who wants to experiment with his newly acquired 
French chooses the French Line and astonishes the natives. 
‘*Garsong,’’ says a maiden who is taking her parents on the 
Grand Tour, ‘‘J’ai ung grong maille et ung pertee mahl-de- 
mer.’’ She makes faces at the vin ordinaire which is served at ZF 
the table, but says that the soup and the sauces and the pastry “ j 
make up for that; and then everybody is so charmingly court- / 7 
eous; they don’t laugh at her dreadful mistakes, but correct her ¢ 
with an air that puts the blame on their own shoulders. So she likes 
the French Line and tells her friends to go by it, reaching Paris via Havre. 

Among the many devices originated for the safety, welfare and happi- 
ness of the people they carry, a new one is soon to be put into effect by 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS: Of what significance are the terms Bonhomme and Frere Jaques? 
Quote the song ‘‘ Frere Jaques.’’ In which of Longfellow’s novels is the ‘‘ mam’selle sceur ’’ 
mentioned ina song? In which of Miss Alcott’s stories does a servant miscall the char-a- 
bane? _ Cite an example of prolepsis from Keats’ ‘‘ Pot of Basil.’’ Who was Burke? 
From which of his speeches is the quotation taken? 
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several steamship companies, the Compagnie Transatlantique being the 
first to try it. This is the daily liberation of a carrier pigeon, which is to 
carry bulletins of the ship’s progress. If such a service succeeds, there is 
no question that not the Golden Rod, but the Columbine should be taken 
as the national flower. 

Embarras de richesses, there are still four lines to choose from. 
The Thingvalla goes too far north for most people, so that counts 
out until Scandinavia is the tourist’s objective point; the Allan 
company carries hundreds of passengers every year from Quebec, 
Halifax, Boston and Baltimore to Liverpool. Good wine needs no 
bush, the two last but not least on the list, the North-German 
Lloyd and the Atlantic Transport, have always long passenger 
lists. The former, a swift, steady and deservedly popular serv- 
ice, sends out splendid ships, which touch at Southampton and rest 
at Bremen; thousands of good American citizens has it carried 
over to visit the Fatherland. The Transport Line is a cadet in the 
great navy, but from the start it has been a favorite, on account 
of the steadiness of its boats and its reasonable rates; early in 
the year rooms for summer occupation are pre-empted and it is 
sometimes impossible to get a berth for a required date. 

Whatever boat is chosen, if a few dollars more or less do not 
matter, take the best stateroom your means allow; let it be an 
outside one, so as to get fresh air and light through the porthole, 
and above all, let it be amidships and not over the machinery. 

The expenses of the summer’s outing depend on the spender; there are 
people who can get ten weeks’ enjoyment out of $250, and others who 
start with $1,000 and have to borrow to get home. One man cooks his 
own breakfast, and another, with a valet, lives in a palatial hotel. Paris 
offers board and lodging of every grade to its visitors. 

The item of dress need not be a heavy one: it is totally unnecessary to 
carry a large wardrobe abroad. An experienced traveller goes aboard 
in his best travelling suit, and once out, puts it away until he is going 
ashore. For the voyage, women find a neat dark serge or tweed dress 
most serviceable, with a pretty silk waist and dark skirt to wear on Sun- 
day or at the concert. A golf cape or reefer jacket is indispensable and 
there is nothing like a long ulster for a cold day: it must be remembered 
that even in the summer months it 
is often very cold at sea. Straw hats 
look well, but felt affords better pro- 
tection to the head and ears and is 
more comfortable to lean back in; 
men can wear regular travelling caps 
with ear flaps. Good, well-fitting 
shoes are a sine qua non, for they 
are much in evidence on shipboard. 
Feathers, flowers, lace, and jewelry 
are out of taste; the former get wet 
and draggled in no time. 

Some four years ago, as I came up 
the companionway I heard a voice say, ‘‘I just lahve Romolia— Dohn- 
choo?’’ ‘‘ Well, I should say so: ] just lahve anything George Eliot 
writes. He’s fine,”? came the answer. AsI stepped out on the deck 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS: Under what name did the New York cruise in 1898? What new 
epoch in United States maritime history was inaugurated in 1893? Date of the Spanish 
Armada? Why sent out? Give an account of the man after whom the Fuerst Bismarck is 
named. In what countries are our Celtic cousins to be found? When and where were post- 
age stamps first used? Define prolepsis: cis-Atlantic: cadet: tyro: neophyte: moot ques- 
tion: siesta: douceur: larboard: starboard: the Grand Tour. 
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I found the speakers belonged to a party of about sixty, chiefly women, 
who were being conducted to Europe by a local celebrity. He sat like 
an Aztec god and snuffed up incense, with them in a ring about him. 
They afforded a great deal of amusement, but one was really sorry to think 
how ill-prepared they were for railway journeys and for walking. Most 
of them wore big hats with flowers at the back that pre- 
vented any rest for the head, their dresses were too long and 
not of suitable material, and half of them had high-heeled 
shoes. They landed in the north of Ireland at three in the 
morning and were due in the south that evening, having done 
Erin in the meantime. 

Carry as few impedimenta as possible ; put all that is needed 
for the voyage into a steamer trunk not over thirteen inches 
high,— this will slip under the bunk; be provided with a 
steamer-rug and a travelling shawl; also with a wall-pocket ; 
of denim or holland to hang in the stateroom, with separate alia in it 
for button-hook, shoe horn, needle and cotton, toothbrush, etc., etc. 

There is no bureau in a stateroom and what does not hang high is done 
without, be it button-hook, razor or toothbrush, for it is all up with woman 
or man who stoops when the ship rolls. 

There are two courses to pursue with regard to a | steamer chair: 
utrum placet sumite. Either hire one from the purser as soon as the boat 
sails, or else buy one on shore, have your name painted on it, and at the 
end of the voyage strap rugs and chair on the top of the steamer-trunk ; 
store them with the company ready for the return voyage. A cushion 
for the head, tied on to the chair, greatly adds to one’s appreciation of 
life; and in one of the magazines, not now at hand, there is an advertise- 
ment of a rug made into a bag for the feet which looks decidedly com- 
fortable. 

There are so many good books in a ship’s library that it is not worth 
while to carry any from home; unauthorized reprints of English books and 
songs are confiscated by the custom-house. It is said that a lady who 
had just reached the thrilling part of a paper novel went ashore with her 
finger in the page. The book was declared contraband; she was nearly 
in tears, she must know what became of the heroine, so the polite official 
cut off the last leaves and kept the rest. 

Before leaving his native heath the tourist will have to study the tables 
of foreign moneys, weights, measures, thermometers and barometers. 

By the way, this would form the basis of an amusing set of progressive 

parties to be given this winter. If the idea is taken up, society items will 

read, ‘‘ The Hon. Robt. Sawyer won the first prize at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 

Table party for the best answers to the riddles, How many crowns go to 

an English sovereign? What European potentate was once in circulation? 

How wide a berth does a passing ship need? etc., etc. The booby prize 

went to Mrs. Iphigenia Delancey Kinks, who could not recite the metric ee 
tables backwards. ’’ 

Greenbacks are not accepted abroad, they must be changed for the 
currency of the realm in which they are to be spent. There are many 
good ways in which to be provided with money without carrying large 
amounts about; the Tourist agencies will advise their clients; those peo- 
ple who plan out their own course can consult the American Express Com- 
pany, the Bank Cheque Company, or a banker; they can buy drafts or 
letters of credit. 
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SEARCH QuEsTIONS: What thermometer is used in France? Name three advantages 
gained by using the metric tables. How long is a metre? How is its length determined? 
In what connection do you know the names of Bob Sawyer and Mrs. Leo Hunter? Give the 
ate of the words dollar: champagne: xgis: _— Differentiate Apollo and Apol- 
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Fees paid on board ship are equally acceptable in American money or 
in the coin of the ship’s nation. The question of the amount to be paid 
in fees is largely a personal matter; there is no obligation to pay any- 
thing, but a judicious douwceur gives one a right to claim a little extra 
service and sometimes a few necessary favors. Before the ship starts it 


is well to find the man who assigns table seats and to secure 
a good place; give him a tip or not, as you wish. Put a dollar bill 
into the hand of the bedroom-steward and tell him that he will get 
another at the journey’s end if his service is satisfactory; the fee 
for the table-steward will depend upon the number of times you 
see him. Ring for the stewardess and arrange with her at what 

















Dimer - -,» 80 7>™ | hour you will take your bath; give her a remembrance, and on 








leaving the ship add to it in proportion to the calls you have made 
upon her. On the first afternoon it will seem hardly worth while to give 
anything to the deck-steward, but in the last seasick stage you will be 
ready to bestow your little all on him, for he will have saved your life a 
dozen times. Fifty cents for tobacco to the old sailor who puts your chair 
into the best corner every morning, and there you are. 

Now somebody wants to know how to ward off seasickness. The sim- 
plest preventive is to. stay on land. When that heroic measure is impos- 
sible it is wise to go on board in an excellent state of health, to avoid 
rushing and fretting up to the last moment, to keep the digestion in good 
order, to sleep well for at least a week before starting, not to stand in 
the hot sun to say good-bye, not to hang round the oily engine-room, to 
keep warm when on deck, to drink Apollinaris or some other effervescent 
water at table, and not to eat too much. After having taken all these 
precautions you will probably be, for a day at least, too ill to carry out 
any others that this article can suggest. 

Whether a victim of seasickness should stay in his bunk until he is 
cured or should fight his way up to the breezes of the deck is a moot 
question, beyond me to answer. What is good for one man is poison to 
another. Having a personal predilection for dying on the field rather 
than in a cooped-up cabin, I always struggle up to the light and air, but 
once there ambition rests and I 
might as well be in the coal-cellar ff 
for aught I know or care. Thatis | 
in the state of collapse which fol- 
lows Mark Twain’s Oh! My! period. 
A day or two later the dejected 
mass of rugs that lay torpid in its | 
chair will have shed its swathings | 
and will be seen playing shuffle- | 
board and tug-of-war, promenad- | 
ing and generally enjoying itself. 

Life on shipboard is so restful | 
and entertaining that many people 
prefer the slow-going boats to the 
beautiful creations that cross in six days. There is so much to see and 
to do that the time soon slips away. Up and down the deck go ones 
and twos in lively promenade, at one side is a merry party playing shuffle- 
board, here are men and women reading, and laughing and chatting as 
they would on land. 

** 


SEARCH QUESTIONS: Explain the phrases embarras de richesses: sine qua non: nox atra 
incubat mare. From what epic is the last quoted? Explain the saying ‘‘ good wine needs 
no bush.’’ What is the origin of the custom? Why is the mistletoe used in a western 
province of France? Who said ‘‘ Utrum placet sumite?’’ Upon what occasion? Who was 
George Eliot? What French writer of fiction has used George in her nom de plume? 
What is an Aztec god? 
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Noon strikes and a general rush is made to the place where the day’s 
chart is posted. Then comes a pow-wow and a grand marking up of the 
charts that are printed on each person’s passenger list. Often heavy 
betting is done towards the close of the passage, when everybody sets the 
time at which land is to be sighted. ‘‘ Look,’’ says the captain, ‘‘ would 
you ever believe that is land?’’ ‘‘ No, indeed; come and see, dear. As 
the captain says, would you ever believe that is land?’’ A small crowd 
collects, everybody repeating the question and staring off into space much 
as the courtiers did when they looked for the Emperor’s New Clothes. 
Then the grave, quiet captain walks off, saying over his shoulder, ‘‘ No 
wonder, for it isn’t.’’ 

Presently an old sea-goer calls that he sees a whale, and the novices 
catch sight of a good-sized “fish” that is spurting up little jets of water, 
and they are disappointed because they expected to see an enormous 
Thing, throwing up waterspouts to the middle-heavens. Next day a little 
tug appears between their huge boat and the horizon, and they learn that 
it is the biggest steamer of the Company’s line; then they realize how 
vast is the ocean and marvel at the Mother Carey’s Chickens which ride the 
waves far from the land, with no resting-place for their little feet. 

Eleven o’clock: up come the stewards with crackers and hot beef-tea: 
eight bells strike, it is noon. Miss Tiroe, who is very qualmish, rouses 
herself enough to take out her watch and look at it. ‘‘ Why how funny! 
my watch says eleven o’clock. I wonder what’s the matter with it!’’ 
But she is in the don’t-care stage and dozes off again. Next day the 
same thing happens, only her timepiece says something past ten, and so 
it goes every day, until when she reaches Paris she finds she is five hours 
nine minutes slow. This is rather bewildering, as her watch is infallible, 
and when she wakes up at half past eleven last night and hears the half 
past four milkman leaving this morning’s milk, she says with the old 
woman in the ballad, ‘‘ This is none of 1’”—. Nothing seems to ail the 
works, she winds them regularly, and at last she sets her time to coincide 
with that of the city clocks. But like the first watch made at Nurem- 
berg, hers seems to have an evil spirit in it, for on the return voyage it 
is steadily ahead of the ship’s clock, and after she lands in New York and 
goes to bed at eleven o’clock on Monday evening, it is already four 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. Moreover, she learns that the telegram her 
party sent from Paris at one o’clock on a Friday night got to New York 
about eight o’clock on the previous Thursday evening. Then the lady 
gives it up. Somebody starts the question as to whether the ship’s days 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS: Would it cost more for coal in a boat crossing in ten days, or in 
five? What is the origin of Mark Twain’s name? If a whale is not a fish, what is it? Write 
out a table of ship’s time. When is a ship’s day longest? Shortest? What are the Dog- 
watches? Give the name of a song that bears the title of one of the Dog-watches. In 
what historical connection is the Genesta known? 
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were ever more than twenty-four hours long; if so, whether it was on the 
outward or the homeward voyage, and whether any allowance was made 
for this in comparing fast passages. Nobody present being able to 
answer, the questions are referred to the C. L. 8. C. Class of 1900. 

But to go back to the ship. Half the afternoon is over when the active 
deck-steward again appears with a great basket full of ginger snaps that 
is emptied in a twinkling; about the same time a neat maid comes out 
with a private tea-set and the English family with the rosy cheeks drink 
their five o’clock tea. This is at eight bells, four o’clock, when the Dog- 
watch is set, and the uninitiated will be made to look for the faithful 
animals who are to relieve 
their weary masters. ‘‘Pretty 
poor joke,’’ drawls a young 
Briton. ‘* Reminds me of the 
gairl who said she wanted one 
of those lovely Sarah Bern- 
hardt dogs who rescue the 
dear dead old monks from the 
snow.’’ 

The children are all off in 
their play-room, the air is 
drowsy, and everybody is en- 
joying a siesta, when pat, pat, 
pat sound the light feet of men running to answer the call of a shrill 
whistle. Out they come pouring from the hiding places below, first the 
sailors and the officers, then the pale, tired little stewards, after them a 
various sort of men, and last of all, the fat cooks in their caps and 
aprons, who haul at the ropes with a Yo Heave Ho! air that looks like a 
scene from The Mikado. In a jiffy the tarpaulins are ripped off, the tackle 
is cleared and the life-boat swings over the side amid the cheers of the 
onlookers. 

Dinner is over, and again the promenade begins. The mummies in the 
chairs have been put to bed and their chairs have been stacked away. 
From the music-room come strains from organ or piano; somebody is 
singing. Money is changing hands at the card-tables; men are gossiping 
in the smoking-room, their wives are chatting in the ladies’ quarters. 
Everybody speaks of the success of last night’s concert, and the large 
amount that will go to sailors’ orphans on both sides of the sea through 
the brilliant auctioneering of the programs. Moonlight, starlight, or 
twilight? It is a quarter to eleven at night and a printed page can be 
read in the twilight off the Irish coast. 

Twilight fades: nox atra incubat mare; the deck is deserted; the gay 
throng of passengers sleep in their cells below; the heart-beat of the 
engine pulses steadily; the waters hiss at the bow and glow in the wake 
as the great ship forges on through the darkness—and out of the night 
comes the cry, ‘‘ Five bells, and all’s well.’’ 

To the neophyte, ship-time and the bells are a great mystery, but by 
remembering that the bell strikes every kalf-hour, and that midnight, four 
o’clock and eight in the morning, noon, and four o’clock in the afternoon 
are announced by eight bells, it is easy to calculate the rest. In order to 
shift the turns of the night-watch, the four hours from four in the after- 
noon to eight at night are divided into two Dog-watches, the Port 
and the Starboard, and the bells are rung accordingly; one stroke at 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS: Give another name for Mother Carey’s Chickens: also its origin. 
Explain the allusion to the Emperor’s New Clothes. Explain the cause of difference in 
time between two places. Give the story of the Watch of Nuremberg. How many hours in 
the longest and the shortest day in Glasgow? In New York? Where are Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Cherbourg, Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, Bremen, Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris? 
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4:30, two at 5 P. M., three at 5:30, four at 6 P. M., when the watch is 
relieved. The same order is followed from six to eight at night. 

Life wakes with the morning: Heavy hose is hauled about and 
streams of water splutter over the deck; the bugle summons men to 
break their fast; there is a stir and a bustle and the company turn out, a 
smug-looking set of landsmen ready to land within an hour at Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Cherbourg, Antwerp, Hamburg or Bremen, but 
all bent on seeing their dear Lutetia, as Julian has it, before recrossing 
the Atlantic. Good-byes are brief, for somehow the landing always comes 
unexpectedly; off goes the motley crowd, some never to meet again, 
some to run across each other in out-of-the-way nooks of this wide, wide 
world, some never to part again. 

For those who want to get on to Paris immediately there is a train 
waiting at Havre or Cherbourg, a boat at Southampton which carries 
them over to the continent, and six and a half hours later the traveller 
finds himself stepping out of the railway coach on to the platform of the 
Gare St. Lazare, safely landed in Paris. 

Custom houses flourish and customs are collected as they have been 
since the days of Matthew, but the systems in vogue in France and Eng- 
land need cause the voyager no anxiety; it is only when he returns to his 
native land that the original sin within him will express itself as he 
repacks his trunk after inspection. 

The passport system, a bete noir that is never found growling round 


























Anglo-Saxon gates, is not as vexatious as it used to be some years ago. 
It is said that Louis Napoleon looked upon it with disfavor: certain it is 
that on January 1, 1861, a law went into effect exempting British subjects 
from carrying passports in France, and at the present time they are chiefly 
useful as a means of identification at banks and post-offices; they can be 
obtained from the steamship company when the ticket is bought, or by 
sending to the State Department at Washington. The system is of old 
standing, for we read that the ingenious Chinese used it a thousand years 
ago: and it may soothe the much-taxed managers of traffic today to 
recall the fact that King Canute obtained free passes for such of his pious 
subjects as wanted to go to Rome. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS: Give the origin of the names Glasgow, Havre and Paris. Give the 
ancient name of Paris: its origin. Who was Julian? Matthew? Louis Napoleon? Canute? 
Who wrote ‘* The Wide, Wide World?’’ In what countries are passports necessary? Why 
is the Columbine an appropriate national flower? Give an account of St. Dionysius. Who 
yas the friend and helper of St. Genovefa? Give an account of the Shepherd Girl of Nanterre. 
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A knowledge of French will add materially to the visitor’s pleasure, 
but not necessarily to his comfort, as there are plenty of hotels, boarding- 
houses and stores in which English is spoken. Anybody who wants to un- 
derstand the people and to get at the genius of the language ought to live 
in a French family during his sojourn in Paris; the cost is moderate; the 
advantage is immense. In order to keep up with the current history of 
the nation he would better stipulate with his landlady that when she 
wakens him in the morning she will tell him the name of the street in 
which he lodges and the form of government under which he lives. 

If the sainted Dionysius were to enter the French capital, he would 
completely lose his head, this second time, so changed is it since he last 
looked upon it: Paris with its boulevards, parks and palaces. What 
would the Shepherd Girl of 
Nanterre say if she could see 
the modern horde that threat- 
ens to invade her cherished 
city! How she and the noble 
Germanus would marvel at the 
strange folk who come to en- 
: rich rather than to rob her 
people! She would look at the 
many beautiful bridges over 
the Seine, wondering how she 
could have held them all, had 
they been there in her day. 
Awe-struck she would gaze at 
the majestic pile, Notre Dame 
de Paris, that rises from foun- 
- dation stones which were laid 
in her lifetime; and in humble gratitude would she stand before the great 
edifice that glorifies her name and makes her known to the world as the 
tutelary saint of Paris. Having guided our readers over the water we 
now leave them to her watchful care, safe under the egis of St. Genevieve. 


+? 


In the next article of this series, the relative position of desirable hotels and houses 
with regard to the Exposition will be given; also schemes for living within stated amounts. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM SINCE 1893. 


BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY AND DR. THOMAS K. URDAHL, 
(University of Wisconsin.) 


I. STATISTICS OF SOCIALISM IN NATIONAL’ POLITICS.* 


[‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of Socialism,’’ published as one of the Required Books 
for the C. L. S. C., 1899-1900, consists of three parts and an appendix. Part I, The 
Nature of Socialism; Part II, The Strength of Socialism; and Part II, The Weakness of 
Socialism, are reprinted from Dr. Ely’s larger work entitled ‘‘ Socialism and Social Reform ’’ 
and were written in 1893 and 1894. The Appendix, containing suggestions for social 
reform, was written especially for the C. L. 8. C. edition in 1899. It is the purpose 
of this article to supplement the material contained in ‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of 
Socialism,’’ by tracing in a brief way the changes and development which have taken 
place since 1893.] 


In general it may be said that, since 1893, the development of social- 
ism all over the world has followed essentially the same lines as those 
described in Chapter VII. of ‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of Socialism ’’ 
(the C. L. §. C. book). Emphasis was laid on the fact that socialistic 
political parties in all the civilized countries of the world had been gaining 
in strength, This tendency has been even more marked since 1893. The 
United States is perhaps the only great industrial country in which social- 
ism has made comparatively small gains, and yet even here the socialist 
party does not seem to show any signs of weakening, 
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* Great care has been exercised to secure the utmost accuracy possible in the short time 
since this article was requested, and it is not believed to contain any misleading errors. 
It is extremely hts, hovers, to secure the accuracy desirable, and two reports which 
differ widely may both in a way be correct. One difficulty arises from the existence of 
factions. One faction may claim that it alone represents true socialism, orthodox social- 
ism, and in its reports take no notice of the voting strength of a faction which it is alleged 
does not stand for the true faith. A second difficulty arises from real doubt as to whether 
8 political party which has been moving in the direction of socialism, may, at any given 
moment, be properly said to be a socialist party. A third difficulty arises from wilful 
desire to withhold or distort the truth. The authors would have all tuis borne in mind in 
connection with this article, : 
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On the other hand Germany may be called the stronghold of socialism, 
especially if we judge by the number of votes the party has polled and by 
the rate of increase. The following table shows the vote of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany, since the founding of the German Empire, 
as shown by the imperial election returns: 


Total number Percentage 
Election of votes of of votes of rs — whew per gionk 
in Social Demo- Social Demo- —" pore awe: ng 
cratic party. cratic party. ag. ee 
1871 124,655 3 2 62,327 
1874 351,952 6.8 9 39,106 
1877 493, 288 9.1 12 41,107 
1878 478,158 7.6 9 48,573 
1881 312,861 6.1 12 25,997 
1884 549,990 9.7 24 22,916 
1887 763,128 10.1 11 69,375 
1890 1,427,298 19.7 35 40,780 
1893 1,876,738 23.3 44 40,608 
1898 2,120,000 28 56 41,100 


If we examine this table more closely, we note a remarkable decrease 
in the socialist vote in 1881. This decrease is said to have been due to 
the fact that several assaults had been made upon the person of the Em- 
peror, the blame for which the other parties lost no time in laying at the 
door of the socialists. Stringent measures were enforced and a so-called 
** exceptional law ’’ was passed, which enabled the government to put any 
city under martial law and to forbid gatherings of a political or social 
nature. This state of affairs continued until 1890, when the exceptional 
law expired and suddenly we see the socialist vote grow from 763,000 to 
over 1,400,000. Since then the increase has been comparatively regular. 
The relative strength of the different parties in the German Reichstag 
(the Imperial Parliament) after the election of June 16, 1898, was as 
follows: 


Center, (Roman Catholic) ...... 108 Radical People’s Party,....... 80 
Social Democrats, -.-....+.+-+-. 56 AntiBemites,........ 2. 10 
ee. a a ae 6 8p ies oo 0 ohne os 8 
National Liberals, ...-...... a ee ee ee 62 
Liberal Union,. - - - ++ eee 12 — 

ee eee 396 


In number, therefore, the Centre is by far the strongest party in the 
Reichstag, but in reality it represents a smaller number of people than 
the Social Democrats do. Under a system of proportional representation 
the latter would have had about 100 members in the Reichstag instead of 
56; even a redistribution of districts on the basis of population would give 
the Social Democrats far more members than they have at present. The 
present constituencies were fixed in 1871 so as to give one representative 
to each 100,000 people. Since then the cities, which by the way are the 
strongholds of the Social Democrats, have grown so rapidly that at present 
the average number of voters to each representative is about 41,100, 
while the rural districts where the Conservatives have their strength aver- 
age only 22,500 voters. 

In France, the growth of socialism has been almost as rapid as in Ger- 
many. In 1889 the socialist party polled 91,000 votes, in 1893 it received 
900,000, and in 1896 it had no fewer than 1,400,000 votes. In the 
Chamber of Deputies the socialists were represented by 53 members in 
1893, by 62 in 1896, while at present the total strength of the socialists 
in the Chamber, counting the independents with socialistic leanings, 


SuGcestive Topic: Socialism in Germany. References: Roe’s ‘‘ Contemporary Social- 
ism ;’’ Dawson’s ‘‘ German Socialism and Ferdinand Lasalle ;’’ Ely’s ‘‘ French and German 
Socialism ;’’ Emile de Laveleye’s ‘‘ Socialism of Today.”’ 
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amounts to 107. The relative strength of the principal parties in the 
Chamber of Deputies is as follows: 


Moderate Republicans, ....... 253 Other Parties and Unclassified amount 
Conservatives, «1 se cence es 44 Os .6. + 2 ak ee oe ae 
Readies, 2 6. oc cw eso oe 8 104 ahaiieies 
Sookaliate;:, 656 ole 8 el eiSre 6 107 Giving a totalof....... 581 


_ In the last election the socialists were the only ones who gained ground in 
France. Even the brilliant and well-known Professor Paul Leroy-Beaulieu 
was defeated by a socialist with a majority of over a thousand votes. On 
the other hand, much has been made of the fact that the noted socialist 
leaders Jaures and Jules Guesde were defeated by Republicans. It is 
asserted by socialists that the opponents of these leaders were men of 
means, who could spend great sums of money to secure the election. 

In Italy, the socialist vote has grown from 20,000 in 1898 to 90,000 in 
1896. In that year 19 socialist members of the Chamber were chosen, 
while at present there are no fewer than 90 socialists and democrats in 
the Chamber who accept the socialist program. Austria with 90,000 
socialist votes in 1895, woke up at the last election (i.e., 1897) to the 
fact that she had 750,000 socialist voters within her borders. These had 
elected all told 15 members to the Austrian parliament, who are the first 
representatives of the socialists in that body. 

In Belgium, 344,000 socialist votes were cast in 1894, and in 1896 this 
number was increased to 461,000, resulting in the election of 29 represent- 
atives in the national Assembly. This was followed by another remarkable 
increase in 1898 when the socialists are alleged to have polled 534,000.* 

Socialism has had a most remarkable development in Denmark. Begin- 
ning with 315 votes in 1872 the party grew to 6,805 in 1884, 8,408 in 
1887, 17,232 in 1890, and 20,019 in 1893. This resulted in the election 
of nine members of Congress. At present the socialists are represented 
by two members in the Senate or upper house and twelve representatives 
in the lower house. 

In Norway and Sweden the actual number of socialists cannot be ascer- 
tained, because they vote with the Radical party on national issues and 
place no separate national candidate in the field. Even in Switzerland the 
socialists obtained 29,822 votes in 1893, and in 1896 they are reported to 
have polled 36,468. 

England, too, has been deeply infected with socialism, although the 
English socialism manifests itself in a different way from that on the con- 
tinent. The socialistic factions are so divided that it is difficult to ascer- 
tain their actual strength. However, in 1895 there were 98,000 socialist 
votes cast in England, and at present their strength is estimated at 
300,000. They are said to be making great preparations for a vigorous 
campaign in 1900.+ . But the socialist vote in England is of minor 
consequence; the chief thing is the influence of socialism in molding the 
thought and giving direction to the activity of the old parties. Asa 
separate and distinct political force socialism in England is weak; as an 
influence its strength is immense. 

In Spain, the socialist vote begins in 1893 when candidates were placed 
in the field in a few districts, and the party polled about 7,000 votes. 
Socialism had been active for some time previously and the vote at the 
preceding election was about 40 per cent less than in 1893. Again in 
April, 1896, upon a somewhat extended area of electoral agitation the 
socialist nominees for the Cortes received about 15,000 more votes, show- 
ing in three years an increase of 100 per cent. At the election held in 


* See Socialist Almanac, 1898. 


f See ‘“‘ Socialism in England,’ by Tom Mann, in Alameneh de la Question Sociale 1898, 
p. 190. 
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1897 the socialist vote reached a total of 28,000, showing the same high 
rate of increase as previously. In Servia, 50,000 socialist votes were 
cast in 1895, and even in Poland at the German parliamentary elections 
the vote increased from 3,081 in 1890 to 6,295 in 1893. 

In the United States we see the same tendency, only to a less degree 
and confined to comparatively small areas. In the state of New York, 
where socialism may be said to be strongest in point of numbers, the vote 
of the Socialist Labor party amounted in 1891 to 14,651, or 1.25 per 
cent of the total vote. In 1892 it had increased to 17,956, or 1.31 per 
cent; in 1893, 20,893, or 1.83 per cent; in 1894, 15,868, or 1.25 per 
cent; in 1896 it had grown to 17,666, which is 1.24 per cent of the 
total vote in the state. In 1897 the vote was again increased to 20,854, 
or 1.91 per cent, and last year the vote amounted to 22,301, or 1.66 
per cent of the entire vote. In the United States the socialist vote since 
1888 is as follows: 


1888, (presidential) ....... Ere aes e 33,133 
era ae ee ee 13,331 1896, (presidential) ...... 36,564 
1892, (presidential) ....... i rere re ee ee 82,204* 


Another socialist party, called the Social Democracy, has recently come 
into existence in the United States, and it secured its chief triumph in 
1898, in the election of a mayor of Haverhill, Mass., who is an avowed 
socialist, and who made his campaign on a socialistic platform — the first 
time such a thing has happened in the United States. 

As a distinct political power, therefore, the socialists play a minor role 
in the United States, yet the fact cannot be denied that their numbers 
have been growing, and unless some other party is able to absorb the dis- 
satisfied elements the socialists will probably sooner or later do so. 

In short, it may well be said that socialism has gained ground every- 
where, even though the absolute rate of increase is everywhere lower 
than it was some years ago; still it must be remembered that the larger 
a party grows the lower will the rate of increase naturally become. 


II. FORCES WHICH TEND TO INCREASE THE SOCIALIST VOTE IN NATIONAL 
POLITICS. 


The social democratic vote in Germany is perhaps more sensitive to 
external influences of all kinds than the constituency of any other party. 
Any restrictions on the part of the government, any attempt to infringe 
upon or in any way affect the rights of the laboring classes, labor troubles 
—in short, anything which in any way affects this class of people, invari- 
ably has a perceptible influence on the returns. The numerous attempts 
on the part of the German government to combat socialism have only 
tended to unite the party more closely and to increase its activity. The 
suppressed discontent becomes more dangerous the more effectually it is 
prevented from giving itself vent. One incident serves to illustrate this: 

In 1895, great celebrations were planned to commemorate the victory 
of the German army over France. The socialists took occasion to oppose 
these celebrations on the ground that it would be unbrotherly toward the 
French socialists to take part in demonstrations of this kind, even though 
the Emperor was the prime mover. On September 2nd, the anniversary 
of the battle of Sedan, Emperor William II. in proposing a toast to his 
guards took occasion to refer to the socialists in the following language: 


* See The People, published by the Socialist Labor Party, New York, July 23, 1899, 

SuGGcEsTIVE Topic: The Strength and Weakness of the Present Industrial Order: (a) 
In its moral aspects. (b) In its economic aspects. References: The literature of social- 
ism presents one side and the text-books of political economy present the other. Perhaps 
no one book presents both sides better than the unabridged edition of John Stuart Mill’s 
Political Economy. 
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‘‘ A rabble unworthy the name of Germans have dared to revile the Ger- 
mar people, have dared to drag in the dust the sacred name of the late 
honored Emperor. I call upon you to resist this treasonable band, to 
wage war which shall free us from such elements.’’ The social democratic 
papers took up this speech and criticized the government and the Emperor 
in violent terms. This, in turn, led to the arrest of several prominent 
socialistic editors and the confiscation of socialistic newspapers, and with 
the aid of some old Prussian laws repressive measures against the social- 
ists were adopted throughout the kingdom of Prussia. The plant of the 
central organ, Vorwarts, was seized, and the houses of prominent socialists 
were searched and papers and documents confiscated. Furthermore, 
attempts were made to pass still more reactionary measures in the Prus- 
sian Landtag against combinations and associations of working men. The 
result of all this can plainly be seen in the following table, which shows 
the distribution of the socialist gain at the last election.* 

In Prussia they gained -.» + 200,000 In Weimar they gained 5,000 
In Alsace-Loraine they gained . . 400,000 In the two Mecklenburgs they gained gee 


oe oe ee 


In the Free Cities they gained .. 18,000 In Hessen they gained. .... . ,000 
In the two Schwarzburgs they gained 1,000 In Baden they gained ...... 13,000 
In Anhalt they gained . ..... 6,000 In Bavariathey gained. ... . 11,500 
In three Saxon Duchies they gained 3,500 In Saxony they gained. .... . ,000 
In Oldenburg they gained .--- 1,500 In Wurtembergthey gained. . . . 20, 


From this table it can be seen at a glance that the greatest gains were 
made in the Free Cities, especially Hamburg, where the effect of the 
recent strike by the harbor and dock laborers shows itself; in Saxony, 
where a large number of voters had recently been disfranchised by a 
reactionary law restricting suffrage to property holders; and in Prussia, 
where, in addition to other causes, the fear of a law similar to the Saxon 
had no inconsiderable influence upon the election. In so far as the Ger- 
man vote is concerned one would not expect any extraordinary increase in 
the socialist quota, because Germany is at present in the midst of an 
almost unprecedented industrial prosperity. The rapid flow of population 
into the cities will, in the future, at least furnish abundant material for 
the socialist agitator as soon as German industry and trade cease to 
expand as they do at present. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to mention a few other things which 
have tended to make the social democratic party prosper in Germany. In 
the first place the disintegration of political parties, due, at least partially, 
to Bismarck’s policy of playing off one party against another without allow- 
ing either to obtain a share in the government, has been instrumental in 
bringing about a state of affairs where the socialist party is almost the 
only one with any real active public force within it. 

Another influence is the realistic, or, perhaps more accurately, the nat- 
uralistic, trend of literature and art, which has brought to the foreground 
men like Hauytmann, Sudermann, and Bocklin. This same influence tends 
to strengthen tk» faith of the masses in that political party whose war 
cry is ‘‘ Away from antiquated ideas and institutions! Away from the 
church! Away from capitalism!’’ In Berlin alone there are no less than 
three theatres in which socialistic plays of this naturalistic type are put on 
the stage. Last, but not least, in educational circles, men like Wagner 
and Paulsen, who, though they are devoted royalists, have assisted in 
bringing about social reforms demanded by the socialists in their platforms 
and elsewhere, have opened the eyes of men engaged in scientific work 
and literature and music to the fact that socialism is not anarchy and 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 28, p. 434. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM. 


social reform is not revolution. On the other hand, they have exercised 
an elevating and moderating, though perhaps unconscious, influence on 
the socialists themselves. 

As has already been pointed out, in the work on ‘‘ The Strength and 
Weakness of Socialism,’’ the French people have always been more or less 
tinged with radicalism. At first, this took the form of anarchism. The 
gradual change from revolutionary anarchism to the more peaceable and 
evolutionary socialism was also outlined. The small bourgeois land owner 
and peasant drifted in the eighties into the Boulangist party. After the 
downfall of Boulangism, the Panama and other scandals, which compro- 
mised the leaders of the old parties, naturally threw these classes into the 
socialist ranks. As a result, we notein 1893 a decided increase in the 
vote of this party. 

Time and space will not permit an analysis of the different socialist 
factions in France and the tendencies represented by each. Suffice it 
here to state that the old distinctions between Possibilists, Collectivists, 
Blanquists, Broussists, etc., do not seem to be as sharply drawn as for- 
merly. In fact, it appears as if the old lines of difference are being oblit- 
erated and new divisions within the party are gradually crystalizing.* 
Just what the nature of these divisions will be is difficult to tell, but the 
tendency seems to be toward a political wing which endeavors to absorb 
the old radicalism, and on the other hand a type of so-called communism 
or extreme socialism to which the workers and propertyless classes will 
ally themselves. 

Another influence which acts as a check on the socialist progress in 
France is the fact that the second chamber is chosen indirectly. The 
General Councils which elect the Senate and also preside over the French 
department do not seem to be easily captured by the socialists. In the 
last elections they succeeded in carrying only twelve seats in the whole of 
France, in spite of the fact that they are chosen by universal suffrage. 

Every new scandal, as, for example, the Dreyfus affair, tends to throw 
more confusion into the socialists’ ranks, because some demand one atti- 
tude on the part of the leaders and others another. Nor are the excitable 
French natures so quickly satisfied with the action of their party on such 
questions as the more phlegmatic Englishman. They feel very strongly 
and demand decisive action. To be sure this influence acts equally on all 
parties, still the people who make up the socialist party are more apt to 
act on the impulse of the moment than the more settled members of the 
conservative parties. 

A all 


*See article by Albert Metin in Labor Annual, 1897, pp. 177-182. 


SUGGESTIVE Topic: Socialism and the Single Tax. References: Henry George’s ‘‘ Prog- 
ress and Poverty,’’ and ‘‘ Condition of Labor;’’ Thomas G. Shearman’s ‘‘ Natural Taxa- 
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The National Single Taxer, Trinity Place, Now York City. Arguments against the single 
tax presented from a general economic point of view will be found in ‘‘ Land and Its Rent,’’ 
by General F. A. Walker. Socialist poriodical literature frequently contains articles 
against single tax. A celebrated debate on the single tax is found in the Journal of 
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(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ‘THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF SOCIALISM. ’’ 


A full bibliography relating to the study of socialism will be found in Part I, Chapter X, of 
‘* The Strength and Weakness of Socialism.’’ The following questions and answers will 
serve, not only as < syllabus for the review of the Required Book, but as an aid to the 
student in gaining definite views of this important subject. It will be found a profitable 
exercise to prepare answers to the questions and then by comparison with the answers here 
given determine which of the two statements seems the more satisfactory. 

Carrer I. SocIALISM IN A GENERAL SENSE.— What do we mean by socialism in the 
broad sense? That society is a living, growing organism whose laws differ from those of 
individual actions. What was Aristotle’s view of the state? ‘‘ The state is by nature 
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clearly prior to the individual and to the family, since the whole is of necessity prior to the 
part.’’ What do you understand by individualism as opposed to socialism in the larger 
sense? Individualism regards society as made up of disconnected or warring atoms. What 
vague. and unscientific meanings have been given to the word socialism? ‘‘ The economic 
philosophy of the suffering classes.’’ ‘‘ The radical improvement of the lot of the property 
less majority.’’ Is socialism necessarily a class problem? No; although so viewed by a 
large class in Germany. What is the aim of the best socialism? The general social amel- 
ioration of all classes. Why are many definitions of socialism dishonest? Because they 
reflect personal prejudice or are based upon exaggerations. What use of the word is most 
common? The narrower sense, which restricts it to economic activities. 

CHAPTER II. THE ELEMENTS OF SocIALIsM.— What four main elements enter into the 
common view of socialism? The common ownership of the material instruments of produc- 
tion. The common management of production. The distribution of income by the common 
authority. Private property in the larger proportion of income. Why is emphasis laid 
upon the use of the word ‘‘ material,’’ in the first element? To show that it refers to 
land and capital and not to man himself. Does this feature of socialism do away with 
private property? No; because it refers only to instruments of production and not to all 
wealth. What advantages are claimed for the common management of production? That 
there would be no unemployed labor and a more equable distribution of profits, plan, and 
system in production; thereby, it is claimed, avoiding the wastes of the present competitive 
planlessness. What four schemes of ‘‘ distribution’’ have been suggested? Equality in 
quantity and kinds of goods. Apportionment of rewards in proportion to capability. 
Distribution according to needs. Equality of income. 

CHAPTER III. DEFINITIONS OF SocIALISM.— How far does the average socialist believe 
in enlarging the present functions of government? Only insofar as they foster the socialis- 
tic spirit and programs. What sort of legislation is recognized as hostile to this spirit? 
That which builds up private industry. Is the public school a socialistic feature of the 
government? If an enlightened public spirit tends towards socialism, otherwise not. 

CHAPTER IV. THE SoctaAtistic StaTeE.— Why do the German socialists stand for 
‘* abolition of the State?’’ Because, although democrats, they live under an autocratic 
government. What two countries have institutions most in harmony with the program of 
the socialists? Probably Switzerland and New Zealand. Why is socialism, nevertheless, 
comparatively weak in these two countries? Because the people are so occupied with social 
reform. What is the Swiss referendum? An institution which requires, under certain 
conditions, the reference of laws to the people for acceptance or rejection. What is 
meant by proportional representation? An arrangement by which comparatively small 
parties could be represented in proportion to the number of votes which they cast. How 
important a part does government hold in the proposed ‘‘ Socialistic State?’’ Socialists 
desire to reduce to a minimum the government of men by men and they wish to enlarge 
government as an administration of things. 

CHAPTER V. MISAPPREHENSIONS CONCERNING SOCIALISM.—Why is socialism from its 
nature opposed to a grand ‘‘ divide?’’ Because it aims to reach and regulate the sources 
of production. What may be said of the leaders of socialism in the present century? They 
have usually been men of extraordinary capacity. How far are the criminal classes 
socialists? Their affiliations, with few exceptions, seem to be with the older political 
parties. What is the effect of present industrial conditions upon family life? It is 
claimed by many socialists that they tend to the degradation and breaking up of the home, 
and it must be admitted that at their worst they do have this effect. Anti-Socialisis have 
maintained that this can be remedied by social reform. 

CHAPTER Vi. THE OrIcIN oFf SocIALIsM.— What led to the industrial revolution? The 
inventions in machinery which took place in the latter half of the 18th century, and the 
accumulation of capital. How did capital become a great force under the new conditions? 
By utilizing improved facilities for production and communication and so carrying out 
enterprises of vast magnitude. How was private property in the instruments of production 
affected by the change? The capitalist became owner of the tools. How did these condi- 
tions tend to suggest the idea of socialism? The division of labor made each man’s work 
but a part of a vast whole. What political conditions have also had a similar effect? 
The period-has been one of steady advance in political self-consciousness and self-control, 
and in educational opportunities. 

CuapTer VII. THE PRroGREss OF SOcIALISM.— Who have been the leaders in the Ger- 
man socialistic movement? Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx and Friederick Engels. What 
has been the nature of its progress? It has been almost uninterrupted in spite of adverse 
legislation, and has become numerically the strongest political party in the empire. Hew 
is the socialistic influence felt in England? In the general modification of thought on 
economic questions. It is also felt in a marked degree in the government of the city of 
London. What conditions retarded the progress of socialism in France? Successive 
revolutions and the consequent unsettled state of society. What position do the socialists 
now occupy in that country? They have become a strong political power. What forms 
of socialistic thought have had great influence in this country? The Nationalist Club 
movement has, in the past, affected both legislation and the labor movement. At the 
present time, German socialism in a rather extreme form is represented by the uncom- 
promising ‘‘ Socialist-Labor party,’’ which is exercising an appreciable influence on the 
labor movement. The ‘‘ Social Democratic party ’’ is a less extreme faction; it has elected 
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one of its representatives Mayor of Haverhill, Mass., and he at present holds office. 
Probably the chief influence of socialism: in this country is in a general leavening of thought 
on the part of those who are very far from accepting socialism. 

Evidences. CHAPTER VIII. THE EviDENCES OF SocIALIsM.— What do we mean by an ethical sys- 
tem of socialism? One which is to be brought about by the appeal to an enlightened 
public conscience. What by a non-ethical system? One that recognizes a great law of 
social evolution which makes every social advance depend upon the economic sphere. 
What is the evolution which, it is claimed, will inevitably bring about socialism? The 
development of competing industries into monopolies. Why is it claimed this foreshadows 
the necessity as well as the possibility of socialism? Because the advantages accrue to a 
small class while the lot of the great masses becomes more and more intolerable. What 
position is taken by the more conservative English socialists? That the present tendency 
of society is favorable to socialism, but that selfconscious effort and the consciences of 
men.will play an important part in its further development. What indications of a break- 
down in the present social order seem to point to impending changes? The growth of 
monopolies, concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, the growing solidarity of labor, 
growing frequency of crises and industrial depressions. In what way will the new state of 
society come into existence, according to the belief of the more moderate socialists ? 
Through the absorption at first of large monopolistic undertakings and then through a 
gradual extension of the system of smaller forms of industry. 

Comparisons. CHAPTER IX. SocIALISM WITH OTHER SCHEMES.— What is meant by. ‘‘ State social- 

. ism?’’ The proposition that a power above the people shall regulate the relations among 
classes and establish harmony and peace. In a monarchical country the term has, of 
course, a different significance from that which it would have in a democracy. What is 
perhaps the most marked feature which distinguishes ‘‘ nationalism’’ from other forms of 
socialism ? It does not present socialism as a class movement. What is the anarchistic 
theory? It proposes a codperative commonwealth to be attained by the abolition of all 
government, believing that such a commonwealth would spring up spontaneously if it were 
not possible, through government, for one man to exercise authority over another. 
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hi 36 —SCéBY CHAPLAIN J. WILLIAM JONES. > > 
(Formerly Chaplain in Jackson’s Corps, now Chaplain General United Confederate Veterans.) 


The life of ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ (Thomas Jonathan) Jackson, or the story of a 
penniless orphan boy who rose to fame, and became one of the ‘‘ immor- 
tals,’’ is one of thrilling interest in all of its details. - The patient and 
heroic struggle of the orphan boy; his walking a good part of the way to 
Washington, and appearing before the Secretary of War in his suit of 
homespun to press his application for appointment as cadet to the Military 
Academy at West Point; his entering the Academy. poorly prepared, but 
steadily rising in his grade until it was said of him that ‘‘ if the course 
had been a year longer he would have graduated first in his class;’’ his 
brilliant career in Mexico, where he was promoted more rapidly than any 
other of that bright galaxy of American officers; and his career in the 
great ‘‘ War between the States,’’ which has attracted the study and won 
the admiration of the ablest military critics in Europe — all of these might 
be dwelt upon as worthy of the attention of those desiring to know the 
details of the life and character of great Americans. The Christian 

Historic Christian character of Stonewall Jackson is as historic as were his great military 
character. + achievements. 

After the termination of the brilliant campaign of Gen. Scott in the 
capture of the City of Mexico, the young officers of the American army, 
naturally, perhaps, indulged in a series of gayeties which made the halls of 
the Montezumas echo and re-echo with their merry laughter and rollicking 
song. Balls, banyuets, receptions and gayeties of every description fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and there seemed scarcely time for any serious 
reflection or solemn resolve. 

But it was at just this time, and with these surroundings, that Major 
Jackson — he had risen from second lieutenant to the rank of brevet-major 
by ‘‘ gallant and meritorious conduct’’ in battle—became deeply con- 
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cerned on the subject of personal religion, and by God’s blessing upon the 
consecrated life and intelligent, active efforts of his friend Col. Taylor, 
was led to sincere repentance towards God, and simple, child-like faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and entered upon that life of devoted piety so con- 
spicuous in his after-career. 

He did not formally unite with the church until he had become professor 
in the Virginia Military Institute, and he was received into the full fellow- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in Lexington, Va., on the 22nd day of 
November, 1857. He was regular in his attendance upon the services of 
his church and consistent in his life, but he had never felt called to 
take an active part until he was led to it by the following circumstances: 
The pastor of the church, the venerable Dr. W. S. White, from whom I 
secured the details of the incident, preached a sermon in which he urged 
that it was the duty of every male member of the church to have family 
worship and to lead in public prayer. The next day a faithful elder of 
the church asked Major Jackson what he thought of the sermon of their 
pastor. Jackson promptly replied: ‘‘I do not believe in it, sir—TI do 
not think it the duty of every male member of the church to lead in 
public prayer. Ido not think it is my duty. I could not pray to edi- 
fication, and I shall not attempt it.’’ After some further discussion, 
the elder asked: ‘*‘ Have you made the question a subject of secret 
prayer, Major? Have you asked the Lord to show you your duty in 
the premises?’’ ‘‘ No, sir!’’ replied Jackson, ‘‘ I have not, but I will do 
so tonight.’’ 

The day following, the elder’ saw Jackson walking rapidly by his store 
without coming in as usual, and supposing that he was trying to escape 
the subject of their previous conversation, he called him back and asked: 
‘* Major, did you keep your promise? Have you made that matter a sub- 
ject of secret prayer? ’’ 

‘* Yes! I have,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and I was just on my way to see 
Dr. White and ask him to please call on me to.lead in prayer at the meet- 
ing tonight.’’ 

The old pastor, of course, gladly complied with his request, and Jackson 
made so lame and bungling an effort that every one felt sorry for him. 

Several subsequent efforts were not much better — he did not ‘‘ pray to 
edification ’’— and the pastor, beginning to think that Major Jackson 
was, perhaps, an exception to the rule, said to him one day: ‘‘ We do 
not wish to make our meetings uncomfortable to you, Major, and if you 
prefer it I will not call on you to lead in prayer any more.’’ ‘* My 
comfort,’’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘ has nothing in the world to do with 
it. As my pastor, you think it my duty to lead in public prayer —I think 
so too, and by God’s help I mean to do it. I wish that you would please 
call on me more frequently.’’ Thus persevering he became one of the 
most gifted men in prayer I ever heard, for I had the privilege of hearing 
him a number of times in the army. 

This incident gives the key-note of Jackson’s Christian character; 
indeed of his whole life, for wherever the path of duty led he followed 
with unfaltering steps. When at West Point he adopted as his motto: 
*‘ You can do whatever you earnestly undertake!’’ After he became a 
Christian he caught the spirit and adopted the language of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles,—‘‘I can do all things through Christ which 


strengtheneth me.’’ 
aaa 


A chaplain relates that on the eve of the battle of Fredericksburg he saw an officer, 
wrapped in his overcoat so that his marks of rank could not be seen, lying just in the rear 
of a battery, quietly reading his Bible. He approached and entered into conversation on 
the prospects of the impending battle, but the officer soon changed the conversation to 
religious topics and the chaplain was led to ask, ‘‘ Of what regiment are you chaplain?’’ 
The ‘‘ chaplain ’’ proved to be General Jackson. . 
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He was a deacon — not an elder, as he has been frequently represented 
— in his church and the old pastor said to me, ‘‘ Oh! sir, when Jackson 
died I lost the best deacon I ever saw.”’ 

He owned several slaves, and besides having them come in regularly to 
his family worship — as was the custom of Christian masters at the South 
—and adapting his worship to them, he gave a part of every Sunday after- 
noon to their special religious instruction, and made it so interesting to them 
that other negroes of the neighborhood asked permission to come, his dining- 
room was soon crowded, he: got permission to use the lecture-room of 
the Presbyterian Church, and thus originated his famous negro Sunday- 
school. 

He devoted a great deal of time to this school, carefully preparing the 
lessons, and diligently superintending his teachers, and when called to 
enter the army he said that the greatest sacrifice he made was in having 
to give up his negro Sunday-school. 

Just after the battle of Second Manassas, in August, 1862, a large 
crowd had assembled at the post office in Lexington, eager to hear the 
news, — there was then no telegraph or railway to the town— when the 
venerable pastor took a letter from the mail and said to the crowd: 
** Now, my friends, we shall have correct news from the battle. Here is 
a letter from General Jackson himself!’ 

Of course they all crowded around to hear what Jackson had to say. 
The letter was dated the morning after the last day’s battle, as his 
columns were pressing forward to cross the Potomac into Maryland, and 
read as follows: 

** My dear Pastor :— Please find enclosed my check for fifty dollars ($50) to buy books 
and papers for our negro Sunday-school. I hope that you are able to visit the school . 
often—that the teachers are faithful, and that the scholars are punctual and diligent. 
Please tell them that I think of, and pray for them every day, and long for the time when 
T can return to my post as their superintendent. Yours fraternally, 

“*T. J. JACKSON.”’ 

Not one word about the great victory he had just won, not one word 
about the war in which he was winning world-wide fame, no time or 
inclination to speak of these, but time to remember thus lovingly God’s 
poor, and the work he had established for their good. 

I may add that Jackson had a warm place in the hearts of the negroes 
of Lexingto~ and that the first contribution towards the beautiful bronze 
statue which now marks his grave was made by the negro Baptist Church 
of Lexington. 

In the army, Jackson’s piety seemed to deepen and brighten as the 
furnace purifies the pure gold. 

The first interview on religious matters which I ever had with him was 
on the 4th of July, 1861, when General Johnston’s ‘‘ Army of the 
Shenandoah ”’ was drawn up in line of battle at Darkesville, near Martins- 
burg, in the lower valley of Virginia, expecting an attack from General 
Patterson. One of our colporters, good brother C. F. Fry, had sent me 
word that he had been stopped by the pickets, and needed a pass to get 


‘* He encouraged all denominations to labor in his commanc, codperating with each in 
every way in his power. All he wished to know of.a man was that he was a true Christian 
and an earnest worker in the cause of his Master. Roman Catholics were granted the 
same facilities as Protestants for holding their services. A Presbyterian minister in 
describing a service held in the general’s camp said: ‘‘ So we had a Presbyterian sermon, 
introduced by Baptist services, under the direction of a Methodist chaplain, in an Episcopal 
church.’’— Life and Letters of Jackson, by his wife. 

General John B. Gordon, writing of the good wrought by these services in the army, said, 
** Daily in the great temple of nature, and at night by heaven’s chandeliers, are audiences 
of from one to two thousand men anxious to hear the way of life. Men grown old in sin 
and who never blanched in the presence of the foe are here in the forests and fields being 
converted to God.’’ Jackson frequently said that his first desire was to command a 
** converted ’’ army. 
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within the lines. I went at once to General Jackson, and on stating the 
case his face beamed with pleasure as he said: ‘‘ Certainly, sir, I shall 
be delighted to grant all such permits, and when the colporter comes I 
should be glad if you would bring him to see me, as I may be of service to 
him in his work.’’ 

The great soldier received the humble colporter with the most dis- 
tinguished consideration, and in the conversation which followed the 
general made a number of practical suggestions as to religious work in 
the army, gave the colporter the names of Christian officers who would 
help him, gave him a general letter commending his work, and handed 
him ten dollars as a contribution to promote it. 

I saw Jackson frequently after this at Manassas, on the valley cam- 
paign, around Richmond, on the second Manassas campaign, on the Mary- 
land campaign, and after we recrossed the Potomac, and he impressed 
me more and more with his sincere, devout, active piety. 

One day in the early part of 1863 I had left my camp near Hamilton’s 
Crossing to walk to the meeting of our Chaplains’ Association at Round 
Oak Church, nine miles below, when pretty soon I heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs behind me, and turning my head recognized Stonewall Jack- 
son mounted on his famous ‘‘ Little Sorrell,’’ and riding at his usual 
breakneck speed. I expected, of course, to merely give him the military 
salute as he galloped by. But recognizing me, he drew rein, and asked 
if I was going to the meeting of the Chaplains’ Association. This associa- 
tion had been organized at his suggestion and he always took the deepest 
interest in it. On my replying in the affirmative, he dismounted, threw 
the bridle over his arm, and walked with me four or five miles. 

Military matters were not mentioned,— the impending campaign or the 
war in general formed no part of our conversation — but the whole talk 
was about the religious interests of the army and how best to promote 
them, how to secure chaplains for the regiments, and how to induce our 
best preachers to come to the army as temporary missionaries if they 
could not come as chaplains. 

And after a while we reached Jackson’s favorite theme, growth in grace, 
the obstacles to it in the army and the best means of overcoming them, 
the power of prayer and God’s readiness to hear and answer it. I have 
never heard more tender, earnest, practical, scriptural talk than that 
which flowed like a clear stream from his lips that day, and I felt that I 
had to lay aside my office of ‘‘ Teacher in Israel,’’ and sit at the feet of 
the great soldier, and learn of him lessons in the Divine life. 

On another occasion I went to his headquarters and found him just 
going to a prayer-meeting which he regularly held. I gladly accepted his 
invitation to go with him, but emphatically declined to lead the meeting, 
because I wished to attend a prayer-meeting led by Stonewall Jackson. I 
shall never forget the ¢lear tones with which he read a part of the 8th 
chapter of Romans, the practical earnestness with which he insisted that 
we should believe and act on the promise, ‘‘ All things work together 
for good to them that love God,’ and the appropriate, tender, and 
fervent prayer which he offered. More than almost any one I ever saw, 


bans all 


Mr. W. P. St. John, President of the Mercantile Bank of New York, when in the Shenan- 
doah Valley a few years ago with General Thomas Jordan, C. 8. A., was caught at night- 
fall in a wild, lonely place at the foot of the mountains, where only a rough shanty afforded 
shelter. The appearance of the owner of the cabin at supper-time did not allay their 
apprehension, for he seemed the very type of a border ruffian. Imagine their astonishment, 
when, seated at supper, he rapped on the table and bowed his head, offering a prayer simple, 
reverent and full of humility and thankfulness. The Northern visitor whispered to his 
comrade, ‘‘ Who can he be?”’ To which the reply was, ‘‘ He must be one of Stonewall 
Jackson’s old soldiers.’ And he was. In reply to the question, ‘‘ Were you in the war?’’ 
** Oh, yes,’’ he said with a smile, ‘‘ I was out with Old Stonewall.’’ 
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Jackson was a man of prayer. How far the great revivals which swept 
through our camps, and resulted in the professed conversion of over 
fifteen thousand of Lee’s soldiers, were in answer to the prayers and in 
blessing upon the efforts of Jackson, eternity alone can reveal. 

More than any other man I ever met he had implicit trust in God’s 
overruling Providence. All of his official dispatches and reports — from 
that laconic ‘‘ God blessed our arms with victory at McDowell, yester- 
day,’’ to his last note to General Lee at Chancellorsville— and all of his 
fast, or thanksgiving day orders, breathe this spirit of dependence upon, 
and childlike trust in ‘‘ the Lord of Hosts.”’ 

Though I have barely touched my subject, I can now only allude to the 
circumstances of the death of the great chieftain. Shot down by the 
mistake of his own men in the successful expedition at Chancellorsville, 
May, 1863, in what he regarded the greatest military movement of his 
life, he bore his sufferings not only with calm fortitude, but with Christian 
resignation, saying, among other things, ‘‘ It is all right; God means this 
formy good. . . . I would not, if I could, restore my lost arm unless 
I knew it was His will.’’ 

His wounds were doing well and he fully expected to recover, but 
pneumonia set in and made rapid progress, and when told that he must 
certainly die, he said: ‘‘ That is all right. It would be infinite gain to 
be translated and be with Jesus. . . . I always wished to die on 
Sunday, and now my wish will be gratified.’’ Delirium set in and he 
imagined himself on the battlefield, and gave sharp, crisp orders, such as, 
‘* Tell A. P. Hill to prepare for action!’’ ‘‘ Pass the infantry rapidly to 
the front!’’ And then a calm, peaceful, triumphant smile passed over his 
face as he uttered as his last words: “Let us cross over the river and 
rest under the shade of the trees !” 
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In speaking of his own share in the victory at Chancellorsville, the battle where he 
received his mortal weund, Jackson said: ‘‘ Our movement was a great success; I think the 
most successful military movement of my life. But I expect to receive far more credit 
for it than I doserve. Most men will think I planned it all from the first; but it was not 
so. I simply took advantage of circumstances as they were presented to me in the provi- 
dence of God. I feel that His hand led me —let us give Him the glory.’’ 

Lieut. Col. Henderson, one of his biographers, says of him: ‘‘ In whom shall we find 
a firmer faith, a mind more humble, a sincerity more absolute? He had his temptations 
like the rest of us. His -passions were strong; his temper was hot; forgiveness never 
came easily to him, and he loved power. He dreaded strong liquor because he liked it; 
and if in his nature there were great capacities for good, there were none the less, had it 
been once perverted, great capacities for evil. Fearless and strong, self-dependent and 
ambitious, he had within him the making of a Napoleon, and yet his name is without spot or 
blemish. From his boyhood onward, until he died on the Rappahannock, he was the very 
model of a Christian gentleman.”’ 

Books: Life and Letters of Stonewail Jackson, by his wife. Courier Publishing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. Life and Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. Thomas J. Jackson, by Prof. R. L. 
Dabney, of Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. The biographer had the advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with Jackson, as he was his chief of staff during the campaigns of 
1862. After the General’s death, he undertook the task of biographer, at the request of 
the family, who placed in his hands all available material. The ‘‘ polemic’’ tone of the 
book will be understood from the fact that it was all written and the first eight chapters 
published before the war had come to an end. Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War, by Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. An English account by a military authority. 
The campaigns in which Jackson was engaged aré treated in considerable detail, and his 

rsonal qualities discussed with sympathy and discrimination. The book, which is in two 
oo volumes, is published by Longmans, Green & Co. Stonewall Jackson. A Military 
Biography. John Esten Cooke. Appleton. 1866. The writer was a staff officer under 
General Stuart. 

Magazine Articles: Harper’s Magazine for November, 1891, contains a delightful 
article by Henry M. Field, called out by the unveiling of a monument to Jackson at Lexing- 
ton, Va., and reviewing also the charming volume of his ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ mentioned 
above. The Century ine, for October, 1886, contains ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson’s Last 
Battle,’’ by James Power Smith, and ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Stonewall Jackson,’’ by 
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CHANCELLOR’S GREETING. 


DEAR FELLOW STUDENTS :— 


With the new year of the C. L. S. C. be- 
gins a new plan of work. The standards of 
possible attainment have not been lowered, 
although the quantum of Required Reading 
has been reduced. We hope, by the reduc- 
tion, to guarantee greater thoroughness in 
the results to be achieved, both as to knowl- 
edge and personal, mental and spiritual 
enrichment. With the reduction of the 
Required Reading, there are new incentives to 
rereading and to voluntary reading ‘of 
‘* other ’”’ literature relating to the appointed 
and dominating subjects of each year. Re- 
quired Reading is supplemented by the Recog- 
nized Reading, and both by the Emphasized 
topics of ‘‘ Biography ’’ and ‘‘ Travel ’’ more 
fully elsewhere explained. Another factor 
in the work of the C. L. S. C. is the Altruis- 
tie spirit and method earnestly recommended 
by the central office. He reads and receives 
profit who in every conceivable and practical 
way aims to persuade others to seek self- 
education. No day is truly spent and no 
self-culture of the highest type achieved 
unless in connection therewith the student 
seeks to profit others. 

I, therefore, plead’ for especial attention 
and devotion to the Required, the Recognized, 
the Emphasized and the Altruistie work pre- 
scribed by the C. L. 8. C. May the *‘ new 
departure ’’ meet with success! 

Truly yours, 
JOHN H, VINCENT. 

October 1, 1899. 


°o °o 


The term “‘C. L. S. C. Round Table,’’ 
though new in its application to a depart- 
ment of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, has been a char- 
acteristic feature of the Chautauqua program 
for more than twenty years. The name was 
applied to the conferences of C. L. S. C. 


Ws. C. WILKINsoN, D. D. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 

JAMES H. CARLISLE, LL. D. 

Miss KATE F. KIMBALL, Executive Secretary. 


members held in the famous Hall in the 
Grove, and was first used in 1879, the year 
after the organization of the C. L. S. C. 
when the first rally of members was held. 
From Chautauqta its use has spread to 
other Chautauquas, and it is the recognized 
term for C. L. S. C. meetings at half a hun- 
dred assemblies. 
o o 
THE BRYANT BELL. 
High up above the chimes, amid the timbers 


of the Pier House at Chautauqua, hangs the 
historic old ‘‘ Bryant Bell.’’ On the first of 








October, 1878, it ‘‘ rang in ’’ the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, and on the first 
of October, 1899, it will welcome the twenty- 
second C. L. S. C. Class into the fellowship 
of true Chautauquans the world over. When, 
in 1878, Miss Lathbury wrote her Chautau- 
qua song, ‘‘ Ring, O Bells, Beside the Shore, ”’ 
the Bryant bell formed one of a peal of bells 
on the ‘‘ Point’’ near the present pier and 
within a few feet of the shore of the lake. 
Ten years later, the Chautauqua chimes were 
purchased, and hung in the tower of the 
Pier. Just above them was placed the Bry- 
ant bell, which now rings the call to all exer- 


cises of the assembly snd during the vear 
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marks the Memorial Days of the C. L. S. C. 
The local circle of the C. L. 8. C. at Chau- 
tauqua assumes the responsibility for the 
ringing of the bell, and no adverse conditions 
of wind or tide can daunt these Chautau- 
quans at the ‘“‘centre’’ whose duty and 
pleasure it becomes to wake the echoes. The 
Bryant bell receives its name from the Ameri- 
can poet, who, before the C. L. S. C. was an 





accomplished fact, wrote of the plan, ‘‘I 
perceive this important advantage in the 
proposed organization, namely, that those 
who engage in it will mutually encourage 
each other. It will give the members a 
common pursuit which always begets a feel- 
ing of brotherhood.’’ That the poet was a 
true seer is today the verdict of a ‘‘ brother- 
hood ’’ of forty thousand C. L. 8. C. grad- 
uates. 
o° (Oo 


THE C. L. 8. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


The consciousness of renewed life and of a 
broadening future which was felt so strongly 
through all the exercises of Chautauqua’s 
Quarter Centennial was conspicuous in the 
C. L. 8. C. features of the Assembly. The 
opening reception on the 29th of July, held 
in the parlors of the Hotel Atheneum, 
brought together several hundred members 
of all the C. L. S. C. classes from 1882 to 
1903. 

Rallying Day, celebrated a week later in 
the Hall in the Grove, began with the 11 
o’clock hour, when scores of C. L. S.C. 
delegates, representing Circles from Maine 
to California and from Canada to Alabama, 
gathered to inaugurate the C. L. 8. C. exer- 
cises of the Assembly. Representative dele- 
gates brought greetings from widely scattered 
parts of the country. The Circle at Hamil- 
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ton, Ont., reported from The Dominion; the 
Circle at Cohoes, New York, from the banks 
of the Hudson. Dr. A. E. Dunning, editor 
of the Congregationalist, who is also presi- 
dent of the C. L. S..C. Class of ’88; again 
present at Chautauqua after an absence of 
some years, gave a delightful report of the 
New England Assembly at Montwait, Mass., 
celebrating this year its twentieth anniver- 
sary. The Pilgrims in the west found a 
hearing through the staunch old Pilgrim 
Circle of St. Louis, and delegates from the 
Sun Flower Circle, Wichita, Kans. ; Augusta, 
Georgia, and Youngstown, Ohio, happily 
represented their respective sections of the 
country. The Assembly at Lexington, Ky., 
which had recently closed one of the most 
successful years in its history, was reported 
by the C. L. S. C. State Secretary for 
Kentucky, Miss McElhinny, and the Pacific 
Grove Assembly sent as its delegate Mrs. 
Sarah M. Steele, from the famous Houghton 
Circle of Oakland, Cal., one of the oldest 
C. L. §. C. organizations on the Pacific 
Coast. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon a recep- 
tion was given to the delegates in St. Paul’s 
Grove. Various sections of the country 
selected certain trees for their headquarters 
and decorated temporary booths in a manner 
fitting the occasion. Lemonade was served 
at each by members of the Girls’ Outlook 
Club, who gladly lent a hand in the festivities. _ 
The ‘‘ Wide, Wide World’’ booth was for- 
tunate in the possession of a goodly number, 
of beautiful tapestries, loaned by misstonary » 
friends; the Cotton and Gulf States extended 
to their friends that. genuine hospitality so 
characteristic of the Southland; New Eng- 
land secured a photograph of Plymouth Rock, 
which proved a most acceptable hearthstone ; 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee showed a brilliant array of photo- 
graphs of their famous citizens. The states 
west of the Mississippi united in a welcome 
to their guests; the Central States in several 
appropriate groups kept open house, and 
visitors to The Dominion tree proved them- 
selves genuine Anglo-Americans beyond a 
question. Many members of the new Class 
of 1903 attended this their first C. L. 8. C. 
reception ard thus began their Chautauqua 
career. 

From Rallying Day onward the C. L. S. C. 
tide of enthusiasm rose steadily. Round 
Tables and Class-Meetings late in the after- 
noon and the daily Councils at ten o’clock in 
the morning brought the members together 
frequently for consultation or to enjoy a 
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social hour. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York, conducted two Round Tables upon 
Bird Study, supplementing these with an 
infor.aal question box at the Council hour. 
Professor H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell, gave 
a suggestive talk unon the study of history; 
Miss Susan Hale, author of ‘‘ Men and Man- 
ners of the Eighteenth Century,’’ read from 
the old English Novels of ‘‘ Sir Charles 
Grandisun”’ and ‘‘ Evelina,’’ interspersing 
the reading with her own inimitable com- 
ments upon the scenes and characters. The 
grave deliberations of the Council hour took 
the form of discussions upon methods of 
work in Circles, with many valuable sugges- 
tions from the united wisdom represented. 
Mrs. Walter L. Hervey spoke at Round Table 
and Council upon suitable books for children’s 
reading, and during the Assembly met many 
eager inquirers upon this subject for special 
counsel and suggestions. THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN will publish later some helpful hints in 
the line of this work. 

The C. L. 8. C. Counselor, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, always a welcome guest at 
Chautauqua, sojourned a week at the Assem- 
bly, and bore his part with characteristic 
enthusiasm. His multifarious duties included 
the discussion of the present day problem of 
an International Tribunal, a lecture on per- 
sonal reminiscences of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes and Emerson, perchance a talk upon 
the study of local history before the C. L. S. 
C. Council or a few inspiring words at the 
Sunday evening vesper service. These more 
serious duties were, however, varied with 
the important social functions of aC. L. S. 
C. Counselor, receptions, teas and even a 
** Faculty ’’ ball game, through all of which, 
serene and genial, he lived up to his own 
famous motto, ‘‘ lend a hand,’ with all the 
genuine good cheer of Harry Wadsworth 
himself. 


The Decennial of the Class of ’89 was an 
occasion of unusual interest and was held in 
Alumni Hall on Saturday morning previous 
to Recognition Day. The cosy classroom 
was trimmed with evergreens, and upon the 
walls appeared trophies of the past. Ina 
conspicuous place hung the Golden Fleece, 
for these were ‘‘The Argonauts.’”’ The 
class banner, which led the class through 
the Golden Gate in 1889, also recalled the 
triumphs won a decade and more ago. The 
card of invitation, reproduced herewith, was 
characteristic. The program included the 
following exercises : 
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Piano Soio — Miss Laura Hawley. 

Prayer — Rev. S. Mills Day. 

Greeting — Dr. W. A. Hutchison. 

Class History — Mrs. C. A. Leech. 

Read by Miss Laura A. Shotwell. 

Singing — South African Choir. 

Congratulations — Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Miss Kimball, 
Dr. Geo. E. Vincent and Class Presidents. 

Vocal Solo — Miss Nettie Harriman. 

Presentation of Decennial Gift — Mrs. E. H. Griffith. 

Acceptance — Chancellor John H. Vincent. 

Vocal Solo — Mrs. Robert Parker. 

Chautauqua Song — ‘‘ Sing Paeans over the Past.’’ 


The rendering of the program was in every 
way felicitous. Words of greeting from 
the twenty or more classes represented were 
full of humor, reminiscence, exhortation and 
prophecy. The unveiling and acceptance of 
the Decennial gift, Sargent’s ‘‘ Prophets,’’ 
was an impressive feature of the ceremonies, 
the gift being intended for the new ‘‘ Hall 
of the Christ,’’ which will probably be erected 
within the coming year. 
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Baccalaureate Sunday was observed on 
August 13th and the day was an ideal Chau- 
tauqua Sabbath. Of the one hundred and 
eighty-eight graduates of the Class of ’99 
present on Recognition Day, a large propor- 
tion arrived in time for the Sunday services, 
and these, with the members of other classes, 
occupied reserved seats in the body of the 
Amphitheater. The sermon was preached 
by Chancellor Vincent upon the text, ‘‘ He 
made known His ways unto Moses, His acts 
unto the Children of Israel.’’ At 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon came the C. L. S. C. Vesper 
Service in the Hail of Philosophy, and the 
picturesque old Hall was crowded far beyond 
its seating capacity as the multitudes joined 
in Miss Lathbury’s beautiful hymn, sacred to 
the vesper hour, ‘‘ Day is Dying in the 
West.’’ Brief addresses were made upon 
the higher life by Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, long 
a leading worker in the C. L. S. C., Coun- 
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selor Edward Everett Hale, and Chancellor 
John H. Vincent. In the evening, the Athe- 
nian watch-fires were lighted at 9 o’clock for 
the Vigil of the Class of ’99, which was held 
immediately at the close of the Amphitheater 
Song Service. There was the singing of a 
familiar hymn, a brief word of prayer by Dr. 
Hurlbut, and then the reading of Whittier’s 
‘* Eternal Goodness,’’ by Professor S. H. 
Clark, of the University of Chicago: 
‘* I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air ; 

1 only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care.’’ 
Such was the spirit which characterized the 
last Vigil of the Class of ’99. 

On Tuesday night, August 15th, the C. L. 
S. C. classes were ‘‘ at home.’’ Jollity and 
good fellowship reigned in Alumni Hall and 
in its companion buildings on the C. L. S. C. 
campus. ‘‘ Pioneer Hall,’’ the home of the 
’82’s, dispensed its hospitality with the pecul- 
iar graciousness of the senior class. At 
8:30 all guests within its walls joined hands 
and sang the Pioneer song. This was fol- 
lowed by the class yell, ‘‘ From height to 
height,’’ given with a vim worthy of the 
sentiment. Distinguished guests of the 
Assembly, Prof. George Adam Smith, of 
Glasgow, Scotland; Dr. E. E. Hale, Miss 
Susan Hale, and representatives from other 
Chautauquas, made the rounds of the various 
classes during the evening. The Class of ’99 
naturally attracted much attention as the 
class of the year, and the Class of 1903, 








whose membership had reached large propor- 
tions, rejoiced in all the exuberance of 
youth. 

Recognition Day dawned with a cloudless 
sky, and no happier or prouder C. L. S. C. 
class ever sang ‘‘ pwans over the past”’ 
it passed beneath the arches than did the 
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‘** Patriots’’ of ’99. At the head of the 
long Chautauqua procession to the Amphithe- 
ater walked the Chautauqua trustees, the 
Chancellor, the C. L. S. C. Counselor, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, and guests from ‘other 
Chautauquas. Representatives of every class 
from ’82 to 1903 increased the marching 
multitudes to a veritable host. The Recog- 
nition-Davy address was delivered by Gov- 
ernor G. \{. Atkinson, of West Virginia, on 
‘Modern Educational Requirements,’’ and 
in the afternoon the diplomas were presented 
in the Hall of Philosophy by Chancellor Vin- 
cent, Counselor Hale, and Dr. Hurlbut. The 
members of ’99 will not easily forget Dr. 
Hale’s three ‘‘ words’’ to them: ‘“‘ Live out 
of doors. Touch elbows with the rank and 
file. Find and talk with some one who is 
your superior every day of your life.’’ At 
the close of the exercises the class gathered 
in St. Paul’s Grove on the steps of the 
‘* Hall’’ and were photographed. There yet 
remained one exercise for the unwearied 
Patriots and this was their admission to the 
Society of the Hall in the Grove. At 9 
o’clock in the evening once more the Athe- 
nian watch-fires blazed, and the entire body 
of the C. L. §. C. graduates welcomed into 
the mysteries of the S. H. G. the new Class 
of ’*99. The initiation ceremonies included 
the ‘‘Involution of the ‘Na Cl.,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Feast of the Orders,’’ ‘‘ The Test,’’ and a 
closing song. Then the merry host departed, 
and the lights flickered and faded upon the 
white columns of the old Hall which for 
twenty years had looked down upon the mild 
revels of her votaries. Councils and Round 
Tables still held sway for a few days longer, 
until, with the Vigil of the Class of 1900, 
on the last Sunday night of the Assembly, 
the C. L. S. C. exercises for the season came 
to a close. 


o °o 
CLASS OF 1903. 


The new C. L. S. C. Class of 1903 has 
very appropriately taken the name of the 
** Quarter Century Class.’’ The name pos- 
sesses a double significance, for not only are 
these new Chautauquans to celebrate by 
their organization the first quarter century 
of Chautauqua’s history, but they will be 
graduated in the year which is to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. Upon them, therefore, rests a 
double responsibility, together with a double 
as opportunity. The class elected as its presi- 
dent Mr. Wilson M. Day, the acting general 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY-Tux Buriat PLACE OF SIR WALTER ScorTt. 
“ Thou slamberest with the noble dead Where, stained with dust of buried years, Are through the oriel windows streaming 
In Dryburgh's solemn pile, The rude sarcophagus appears Where ivied masses creep; 
Amid the peers and warriors bold In mould imbedded deep; And, touched with symmetry sublime, 
And mitred abbots stern and old And Scotia's skies with asure gleaming, The moss-clad towers that mock at time. 
Who slecp in sculptured aisle ; 8s age ere | ae Their mouldering legends keep.” 
CERTIFICATE AWARDED FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE COURSE FOR THE YEAR’ 1898-9, — 
Chancellor. | 








manager of Chautauqua. Already the mem- 
bership represents a wide constituency, and 
if every C. L. 8. C. member of the old as 
well as of the newer classes rises to the meas- 
ure of his opportunity, 1903 will show a 
membership worthy of its name. The class 
held many meetings during the season, and 
the discussion of a name, an emblem and a 
motto soon established the members on a 
frank and cordial footing. An enjoyable 
reception was given to the class by the mem- 
bers of ’87 and ’95, their predecessors in the 
classroom in Alumni Hall. The handling of 
its quota of $350 toward the finishing of 
the building developed an amount of enthusi- 
asm that speaks well for the personnel of 
the class. It was decided to make no assess- 
ment upon the members, but to let the 
amount be raised by voluntary contributions 
to be made during this and the four succeed- 
ing summers previous to graduation. 


The C. L. S. C. membership book will be 
mailed to all enrolled members before the 
first of October, and to others as fast as their 
fees are received. This book, which is of a 
size convenient for pocket use, will contain a 
review text-book on American history, which 
will be found very valuable in supplementing 
the Expansion articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
The membership book also contains the memo- 
randa or review questions upon the work of 
the year. The filling out of these memo- 
randa is not required, but students who do 
this work will not only find that it is its 
own reward, but will also add seals to their 
diplomas. 


° o 
ANNUAL CERTIFICATE. 


The Annual Certificate is a new feature 
of the C. L. S. C., inaugurated with the 
‘* English year ’’ just closed. It was awarded 
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to every member who completed the Required 
Reading for 98-9, whether the memoranda 
had been filled out or not. The filling out of 
memoranda has never been required of un- 
dergraduates, and this work when done is 
recognized by seals, but the annual certifi- 
cate and the diploma at the end of the four 
years’ course are given solely upon the state- 
ment of the student that the prescribed 
books have been read. A special form must 
be filled out in making application for the 
certificate, and members who have failed to 
receive one can secure a copy from the office 
at Cleveland, O. 

No expense is attached to the annual cer- 
tificate. This is covered by the enrollment 
fee of fifty cents. Many Chautauqua Circles 
may like to make the presentation of these 
certificates a feature of their opening meet- 
ing. In such cases certificates can be sent 
in quantities to the secretary. Members 
who have not yet finished the past year’s 
reading can secure the certificate whenever 
they finish the work and send in the form of 
application. 

The picturesque old ruin of Dryburgh Ab- 
bey forms a happy design for the certificate, 
which is intended not only as a recognition, 
but as a pleasant reminder of the year’s 
reading. The abbey, built in 1150, was 
burned during the Wars of the Bruce, but it 
was afterwards restored and finally came 
under the ban which fell upon all monastic 
orders during the Reformation. As the 
burial place of Sir Walter Scott, it is asso- 
ciated on the one hand with the days of 
chivalry long since past and on the other 
with a nineteenth century hero ‘‘ without 
fear and without reproach.”’ 

°.6hU° 
C. L. 8. C. GRADUATE WORK. 


After graduation, what? So queries the C. 
L. 8. C. graduate, and here is the answer. 
A variety of plans are offered. First, there 
are graduates who are associated in circles 
with the working undergraduates and who 
would like to continue the regular C. L. 8. C. 
course, especially in view of the many new 
features which the present year introduces. 
All such can enroll as heretofore, and receive 
the regular communications from the office. 
They can secure a seal for the diploma by 
reading the regular course and filling out the 
four-page memoranda, or two seals if the 
white seal paper is also filled out. 

Many graduates are interested in the 
**Reading Journey through France,’’ and 
would like to specialize upon this course, 
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using THE CHAUTAUQUAN. as a basis, and 
making selections from the recommended 
bibliography. Arrangements have been made 
to recognize this work as a separate special 
course under the following conditions: The 
Required Reading will include: 1. The series 
of Reading Journey articles in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 2. One book or a magazine article 
selected from each month’s bibliography, at 
least three of the year’s selections made to be 
books. 3. Memoranda to be filled out, which 
will be sent upon receipt of a special fee of 
fifty cents for this course. 

Graduates are also urged to note the an- 
nouncement of two new courses in French 
History and French Literature mentioned in 
connection with the Reading Journey pro- 
grams. These are entirely distinct from the 
Reading Journey course, and each of these 
courses is provided with complete lessons, 
suggestions and memoranda. The fee for 
each course is 50 cents. 

Attention is also called to the new garnet 
seal courses in American History and Liter- 
ature on another page. 

° o 


RECOGNIZED READING. 


An important development in the C. L. S. 
C. is the new department of Recognized 
Reading. Many members of the C. L. S. C. 
do much reading of the very best sort, out- 
side of the prescribed C. L. 8. C. Course. 
Such reading includes important newspaper 
editorials, current magazine articles, and 
standard books. In addition, there is often 
the preparation of a club or circle paper 
involving much reading and study, or attend- 
ance upon educational courses of lectures 
of which notes are taken. Stories upon the 
C. L. 8. C. reading of the current year may 
be told to children in the home. Many hours 
of good work may be put upon the Sunday- 
school lesson. Visits to local scenes of his- 
toric interest, or to art galleries and muse- 
ums, may be made of positive value. Obser- 
vation and notes upon bird life are distinctly 
educational. All of these educational agen- 
cies deserve encouragement, for every C. L. 
S. C. member should be an intelligent and 
observing citizen of the worid in which he 
lives. Under the new department of Recog- 
nized Reading, the C. L. S. C. proposes to 
give credit for this work, restricting it to 
subjects related to the year’s course. Fol- 
lowing is an outline form of application for 
a seal for thiscourse. A complete blank will 
be sent with the membership book to all en- 
rolled members of the C. L. 8. C. 
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OUTLINE APPLICATION FOR SEAL FOR RECOGNIZED 
READING. 

Note.— Under the following plan, the least require- 
ment for the seal will be twenty editorials, eight maga- 
zine articles, and three books. But many people will 
be able to give more attention to the work suggested 
under sections 4-9, and in such cases a less amount 
may be reported under sections 1-3. The examining 
committee will consider each report upon its own mer- 
its, with the above general basis as a guide for the 
reader. One seal only will be awarded 


1. Editorials. Give title of each editorial with name 
of publication and date. 

2. Magazine Articles. Give title, author, name of 
publication, and date. 

8. Standard Books, exclusive of those included in C. 
L. S. C. Courses. 

4. How much time weekly have you given to Bible 
study, aside from work for special Seal courses? 

5.. What kind of stories have you told to children? 
Give subject and number. 

6. What educational courses of lectures have you 
attended? State subject of course, names of 
lecturers, and to what extent notes were taken. 

7. What written papers have you prepared during 
the year? Give subject, number of words and 
for what purpose. 

8. In what way have you studied the history of your 
locality, and to what extent? 

9. What visits have you made to art galleries and 
museums? 

10. To what extent have you made observations of 
bird life? 

11. What attention have you given to the study of 
biography? State names of characters and 
method of study. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Special Programs on “A Reading Journey 
Through France.” 


For the benefit of C. L. 8. C. graduate 
circles and of Literary Clubs which intend to 
make the ‘‘Reading Journey’’ the basis of 
their year’s work, special programs will be 
provided each month. (See also announce- 
ment of a graduate Seal course upon this 
subject.) 

The general plan to be followed in the 
Reading Journey articles may be stated as 
follows: The Voyage, The Paris of To-day, 
The Art Life of Paris, The Exposition, The 
Suburbs of Paris, and the Provinces of 
France. 

To Circles or Clubs which desire to make 
a thorough study of either the history or the 
literature of France, we recommend two re- 
cently arranged C. L. S. C. Special Courses 
upon this subject: One in French History, 
prepared by Ellen Scott Davison, A. B.; one 
in French Literature, by Elizabeth Wallace, 
Associate in Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago. Each course is arranged ina 
series of fourteen lessons, provided with re- 
view questions, suggestions and bibliography. 


Either pamphlet may be secured for fifty. 


aS a 


cents, from the Chautauqua Assembly, Gen- 
eral Offices, Cleveland, O. 

Programs for the Reading Journey neces- 
sarily include some general review of French 
History and Literature, to serve as a back- 
ground for the proper appreciation of places 
of historical and literary interest. This 
general review will come into the first eight 
programs, but as different historic places are 
visited, specific topics will be taken up in 
greater detail. The bibliographies which will 
be published in each number will afford ample 
opportunity for wider reading. Students 
having access to Larned’s ‘‘ History for Ready 
Reference ’’ (5 vols.) will find it very valu- 
able. 


First Week — 

1. Bird’s-eye view of — History previous to the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

2. Reading: The Shepherd Girl of Nanterre (from 
‘* Book of Golden Deeds,’’ C. M. Yonge). 

3. Paper: Comparison of Charlemagne and St. Louis. 

4. Discussion: Comparative views of French charac- 
ter. See bibliography, ‘‘ French Traits,’’ by an 
American; ‘‘ French and English,’’ by an Eng- 
lishman ; ‘‘ Jacques Bonhomme,’’ by a French- 
man. 

5. Paper: The Square du Temple and the Story of the 
Knights Templars. (See Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in 
Paris.’’) 

6. Map Study: Route 4 in Baedeker. Brief reports 
on The Champs Elysees, Palais de l'Industrie, 
Are de Triomphe, Bois de Boulogne, Jardin 
D’ Acclimatation. 

Second Week — 

1. Papers on The Hundred Years’ War: (a) The early 
period. (b) Rise of the Orleanists and Burgun- 
dians. (c) Charles VII. and Joan of Arc. 

2. Boutet de Monvel and his pictures of Joan of Arc. 
(See Critic, Vol. 34; Century, Vol. 57; Harper’s 
Weekly, Vol. 43.) 

8. Discussion: Elements that make up the French 
Nation — How Illustrated in the National Char- 


PROGRAMS : 


acter. 
4. Paper: France in Conflict with Italy, 1494. 


Influ- 
ence upon France. 
5. Chevalier Bayard. 
6. Map Study: Route 5 in Baedeker. Maison du 


Francis I, Palais du Trocadéro. 


T 

1. The Religious Civil Wars: John Calvin. Political 
character of Reformation in France. 

2. Discussion: The Character of Catherine de Medici. 
(See ‘‘ Famous Women of the French Court.’’) 

8. Reading: Selection from Thackeray’s ‘‘ Paris 
Sketch Book.”’ 

4. The Story of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

5. Paper: Montaigne. 

6. Papers: Henry IV. His work for France. The 
French Huguenots — Their Character and Influ- 
ence. 


7. Discussion of search questions in connection with 
Reading Journey article. 
Fourth Week — 


1. The Period of Absolutism. Paper: Richelieu. 

2. Story of the Siege of La Rocheile. (See Atlantic 
fonthly, May, 1862, ‘‘ The Statesmanship of 

Richelieu.’’ By Andrew D. White.) 
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Comparison of Bossuet and Fenelon. 

Paper: Madame de Sévigné. (See CHAUTAUQUAN, 
October, 1896.) 

Reading: Selections from Letters of Madame de 
Sévigné. 

Discussion: The Character of Louis XIV. (See 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Paris Sketch Book.’’) 

The Augustan Age of French Literature. Brief 
reports on Racine, Moliere, Pascal. 

Review of article in CHAUTAUQUAN for January, 
1897, on ‘‘ Hotel de Rambouillet and the Rise of 
the Salons.’’ 


2 Fe Fe 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB. 


As stated elsewhere, the plan of the Bio- 
graphical Club is to emphasize and stimulate 
the study of biography, and the question is, 
how shall the average C. L.-S. C. member 
get the most out of this biographical study? 
With a little time devoted to this work on a 
simple plan, it is possible to develop an in- 
tense and absorbing interest in the life of 
some great personality which shall be its own 
reward. As a beginning, let the student 
provide himself with a dozen or twenty sheets 
of firm, heavy writing paper. At the head 
of one sheet write the name of the character 
selected for study, while below this, and on 
the other sheets may be placed sub-headings 
as facts are collected which call for classifi- 
cation. To these sheets clippings may be 
attached, or upon them written brief extracts 
or references to articles, with comment upon 
them. 

Take, for instance, the biography touched 
upon in the Required Reading for this month, 
*Stonewall’’ Jackson. At first the reader’s 
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attention will be called chiefly to Jackson’s 
religious life, but as opportunity offers, he 
will enjoy .enlarging his acquaintance with 
this unique personality, either through books, 
magazine articles, conversations with friends, 
newspaper clippings, or allusions in sermons 
and lectures. Gradually the sub-heads of 
his manuscript will be extended until he has 
covered the environment of Jackson, his 
traits as a young man, the impression he 
made in social life, his qualities as a teacher, 
his relation to his own community, his am- 
bitions, his aspirations, his weaknesses, his 
ability as a general, and the elements of his 
power. 

The interest of the student being keenly 
awakened he lets nothing escape him. He 
plans a trip to the Shenandoah Valley and 
visits the scenes of Jackson’s life. Then he 
finds some day. when he is reading the life of 
the great English soldier Havelock, or of 
Jackson’s own contemporary, General Lee, 
that almost unknown to himself he is draw- 
ing comparisons between the two men, and 
from making his own comparisons, he reads 
and considers those of other. peopie. 

His mind is enlarged, his horizon broad- 
ened, and he becomes more and more im- 
pressed with the significance and value of a 
great life, until, as Phillips Brooks so happily 
puts it, “‘ two convictions grow upon him as 
he reads: first, this man was vastly greater 
than I can ever be; but second, this man, 
great as he is, is of the same human sort 
that I am of, and so I may attain to the 
same kind of greatness which he reached.’” 


G 


OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. 8S. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


‘ 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 
C. L. §. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 
OpeNING Day—October 1. 


Bryant DAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE DaAY—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpectaL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


With the present volume of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, some important changes have been 
made in the arrangement of the Required 
Reading, so as to render the whole scheme 
of study more effective. Instead of placing 
the entire syllabus for the month at the end 


Appison Day—May 1. i 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. i 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

Sr. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first. 
Tuesday. 


of the Required Reading, it is divided into 
sections, the notes and questions upon each 
article being placed at the foot of the pages 
where the subject matter to which they 
relate is to be found. In connection with 


-the sociological article by Dr. Ely, review 
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questions and answers upon the required 
book of the month also appear. The religious 
feature in the Required Reading this year 
will be largely biographical. 

Every member of the C. L. S. C. is inter- 
ested in travel, be it only fifty miles from 
his own home. He cherishes the idea of a 
trip.to Europe at some future time, and the 
broadening influence of such travel is very 
valuable. Every Chautauquan is also inter- 
ested to a peculiar degree in biography. He 
may not always grasp the principles behind 
great crises in the world’s affairs, but he 
appreciates the personalities of the men and 
women who help to meet and shape these 
crises; their ideals inspire him to higher 
standards of life. With these facts in mind, 
the C. L. 8. C. plans for the coming year 
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have been enlarged so as to include two new 
circles within the Circle, The Travel Club and 
The Biographical Club. They emphasize two 
special lines of study which may be developed 
as fully as desired in connection with the 
required course of the C.L.§.C. Every 
saiaber of te C. L. 8. C. is by virtue of his 
membership a member also of these two inner 
circles. But detailed programs of work are 
provided in connection with both of these 
clubs, so that graduate circles or literary 
clubs, wishing to specialize upon these sub- 
jects, may have ample facilities. The un- 
dergraduate C. L. S. C. member is required 
to read only the C. L. 8. C. required course. 
Whatever he chooses to select from the work 
of these two clubs is entirely optional for 
his own benefit. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER. 


October 1-8 — 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
~~ People. of Socialism since 1 


equired Book: The ‘Strength and Weakness of So- 
cial R. T. Ely. Part I., Chaps. 1-3. 
October 8 - 15 — 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. A Reading Journey through France. 
Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely. Part I., Chaps. 4 and 5. 
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October 15 - 22 — 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. The Inner Life of ‘’ Stonewall ’’ Jackson. 
Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely. Part I., Chaps. 6 and 7. 
October 22 — 29 — 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Progress of Socialism since 1893 (reread). 
Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely. Part 1., concluded. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES — (OCTOBER). 


First Week — 

1. Quiz on Expansion article. 

2. Roll-Call: Answered by describing the effect of 
physical surroundings upon the people of some 
one of the following countries: Holland, Greece, 
India, Switzerland, Norway, Basque Provinces, 
Pheenicia. 

3. Reading: The Last Chanty. Rudyard Kipling (In 
** The Seven Seas ’’). 

4. Discussion of the Questions and Answers on Strength 
and Weakness of Socialism (October CHAUTAU- 


QUAN). 

5. Pronunciation match on words selected from the 
above book. 

Second Week — 


Roll-Call: Answers to search questions on A Read- 
ing Journey through France Tpoostouty assigned). 

Map Drill: The Old Boulevards of Paris (The Bas- 
tile to the Madeleine). 

The Bastile. The story of the building. 

Book Review: The Man in the Iron Mask. Dumas. 
= Description of July Column (Les Mis- 

es). 


Paper: Square du Temple and Overthrow of the 
Knights Templars. 

Reading: The Family of Louis XVI. in the Temple. 
(See Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in Paris ’’ or other histor- 
ical account.) 

8 Topics for Papers: Old Paris previous to the 12th 
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century. The mob of the French Revolution — 
who were they? 

Third Week — 

1. Review of Expansion Article: By four members of 
the circle, each personifying a country (Spain, 
France, England, Portugal), and telling the story 
of her experiences. 

2. Roll-Call Story Telling: Incidents in the life of 
** Stonewall ’’ Jackson, Havelock, Gordon, or 
other great soldiers conspicuous for their re- 
ligious character. 

8. Brief Papers on Cortez, Champlain, The Spanish 
Character. (For the latter see Fiske’s ‘‘ Dis- 
covery of America,’’ pages 556 — 567.) 

4. Reading from ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New 
World,’’ Parkman. 

5. Quiz on “‘ The Strength and Weakness of Social- 
ism.”’ 

Discussion of the meanings of ten English words 
selected from the required reading on Socialism. 


Fourth Week — 


1. Roll-Call: Reports on the work of Christian Expan- 
sion in the 19th Century (October CuauTav- 
QUAN). 

2. Quiz on Expansion Article. 

8. Brief Papers on Treatment of the Indians by the 
Colonists. Cooper’s Indians.— Are they true to 
life? Two papers, presenting negative and 
affirmative side. 














4. Two five minute papers on ‘‘ Would life be interest- 
ing in the world under Socialism?’’ (A very 
suggestive little pamphlet by Vida D. Scudder 
entitled “‘ Socialism and Spiritual Progress ’’ can 
be secured for ten cents from The Church Social 
Union, 1 Joy street, Boston, Mass.) 

5. Quiz on * ‘* The Strength and Weakness of Social- 
ism.’ 


Circles will observe that these programs 
are suggestive and not required. Many 
circles may prefer to use plans of their own, 
taking such features of the above as seem 
desirable. Several topics for papers are 
suggested in each case, but circles will be 
wise to use papers with some discretion, and 
aim to make the program one in which as 
many members as possible may have a share. 
If several papers are prepared, a time limit 
for each is very important. In conducting 
the quiz on socialism for the present month, 
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it will be found helpful to assign the ques- 
tions beforehand; ten to one group of mem- 
bers, ten to another, and so on. Let the 
members of each group prepare their own 
answers, and present them at the circle 
meeting, when they may be compared with 
the answers in the magazine and discussed. 
A review text-book on American History is 
sent to every enrolled member of the C. L. 
S. C. with the memoranda. 

In order to make the work of the Round 
Table most effective, circles and individual 
members are invited to send reports, sugges- 
tions, criticisms and questions. This depart- 
ment of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is the place 
where the esprit de corps of Chautauqua 
makes itself felt, and every reader is asked to 
lend a-hand. A ‘“‘ Question Box’’ on topics 
and methods will be opened in November. 
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C. L. S. C. CLASS DIRECTORY, 1882-1903. 


CLASS OF 1903.—‘‘ QUARTER-CENTURY CLASS.”’’ 
“ What is excellent is permanent.” 

President — Wilson M. Day, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-presidents — Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden, Philadel- 
phia; Clem Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. ; Frank Chapin 
Bray, Cleveland, 0.; Mrs. A. M. Clarke, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. N. C. Milligan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Rev. H. E. Ryder, Valley 
Stream, L. I., New York. 

Trustee—C. L. Walsworth, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Class Flower — Corn-flower. 

Class Emblem — Three ears of corn (red, white and 
blue). 


CLASS OF 1902.—‘‘ THE ALTRURIANS.’’ 

“ Not for self, but for all.” 
President — Dr. John Henry Barrows, Oberlin, Ohio. 
First Vice-president Hon. Albert Watson, Mt. 

Vernon, Illinois. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. John Wesley Cutrer, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; Mr. M. E. Baird, Troy, Ohio; Mrs. Robert 
Morris Rabb, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Harriett Walker, 
Wellesley College; Miss H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Luccock, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Jewel Gould, Aspen, Col.; A. T. van Laer, New York 
City ; Madame Ruppin, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Secretary — Mrs. Belle Kennedy Richards, Oil City, 
a. 
. — and Trustee—J. C. Armstrong, Pitts- 
urg, P 
Class :— — Golden Glow. 


CLASS OF 1901.— ‘‘ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.”’ 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 

President — Dr. Wm. S. Bainbridge, New York City. 

Vice-presidents — Prof. Cohh, Evanston, IIl.; Rev. 
George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ned 
Arden Flood, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Samuel George, 
Wellsville, W. Va.; Miss Mathews, New York City; 
Dr. Eliza Mosher, "Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. Wm. H. 
Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. John Sinclair, New 
York City. 


Secretary and Treasurer— Mrs. Marcus W. Jami3- 
son, Warren, Pa. 

House Committee — Dr. 
and Prof. Cohn. 

Class Flower — Coreopsis. 

Class Emblem — The Palm. 


CLASS OF 1900.— ‘‘ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.’’ 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the , unfolding 

centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” “ Licht, 

Liebe, Leben.” 

President — Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-presidents —J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. 
Y.; Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; R. B. 
Reppard, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. Virginia L. Vose, 
Burlington, Vt. ; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley Park, 
Pa.; William F. Gibson, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Mrs, 
William J. Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss Catherine 
Arnott Taylor, Wickliffe, O.; Mrs. Mattie H. Williams, 
Shreveport, La.; Mrs. Barbara Lewis, Petaluma, Cal. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 
Younglove avenue, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Trustee — J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Class Emblem — Evergreen. 

Class Color — Gray. 


CLASS OF 1899.— ‘‘ THE PATRIOTS.’’ 

“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
President — Mr. John A. Travis, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-presidents — Edward Marsden, Alaska; Mr. 

E. J. Betts, Jefferson, O.; Mr. Edwin P. Bates, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. N. M. Gidley, Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
Mrs. C. D. Barbee, 2909 Lucas avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Chas. Knickerbocker, Albion, Mich. 
Secretary — Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 
Trustee — Miss Martha A. Bortle, Hamilton, O. 
Treasurer — Miss Martha E. Bierce, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Class Flower — The Fern. 
Class Emblem — The Flag. 


CLASS OF 1898.—‘‘ THE LANIERS.”’ 
“The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
President — Miss Mary H. Askew Mather, Wilming- 


Bainbridge, Miss Mathews 


ton, Del 
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Vice-presidents — Rev. Robert T. Gibson, Croton 
Falls, N. Y.; Mrs. M. H. Parker, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. 
Norvin T. Harris, Lyndon, Ky.; Miss Schofield, 
Warren, Pa.; Mrs. Isabella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 

Auditor — Mr. Clement B. Smyth, Wilmington, Del. 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss Alice T. Smyth, Wil- 
mington, g 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. H. 8. Anderson, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee——Mrs. Eunice 8. Watrous, 
Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Violet. 


CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘ THE ROMANS.”’ 

“ Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
President — Rev. W. P. Varner, Beallsville, Pa. 
Vice-presidents —E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La. ; 

W. H. Blanchard, Westminster, Vt.; Mrs. E. P. 
pce St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. J. W. Doubleday, James- 
town, N. Y.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Mrs. 
A. F. Crosgrove, Pilot Point, Tex. ; Miss Carrie B. 
Runyon, Plainfield, N. J. 

Wm. F. Harding, 


Treasurer and Trustee — Rev. 
Orland, Ind. 
Secretary — Eva Maynard Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Class Emblem — Ivy. 
€LASS OF 1896.—‘‘ THE TRUTH SEEKERS.’’ 
“ Truth is eternal.” 


President — John A. Seaton, Cleveland, 0. 

Vice-presidents — — Miss Sarah E. Briggs, _ Haven, 
Conn.; Dr. W. C. Bower, Lebanon, Kan. ; C. C. 
Johnson, Gaines, N. Y.; Mrs. Selah Brown, Fostoria, 
0.; Mrs. J. D. Hamilton, Coraopolis, Pa.; Mrs. Anna 
J. Emery, Clinton, W. Va.; Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, 
Pittsfield, Ill.; Miss Irene D. Galloway, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. William Epley, Al- 
legheny, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dorothy D. McKean, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Trustee and Necrologist—John A. Seaton, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Treasurer, Vice-trustee and Orator — Rev. Geo. W. 
Peck, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Historian — Geo. H. Lincks, Jersey City, N. J. 

Class Flower — Forget-me-not. 

Class Emblem — A 


CLASS OF 1895.— ‘‘ THE PATHFINDERS.”’ 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 

President — Miss Mary Miller, Akron, 0. 

First Vice-president — Geo. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 
Second Vice-president, Miss Howard, Binghamton, N 
Y. Third Vice-president, Rev. J. B. Morton, Tarboro, 
N. C.. Fourth Vice-president, Mr. J. A. Straley, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Fifth Vice-president, Mrs. 0. A. James, 
Rainsburg, Pa. Sixth Vice-president, Mr. Robert Mil- 
ler, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Miss F. M. Hazen, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee — Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Historian — Miss 8. D. Grant, Cleveland, 0. 

Class Flower — Nasturtium. 


CLASS OF 1894.—‘‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“ Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
President — Rev. A. C. Ellis, D. D., Erie, Pa. 
Vice-presidents —Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D. D., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. J. B. Countryman, Gowanda, 
N. Y.; J. A. Moore, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Frederick 
Belden, Norwalk, Conn.; Mrs. Carrie J. McCulloch, 
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Muncie, Ind. ; Miss Carrie S. Hamill, Keokuk, Ia.; Mrs. 
A. G. Brice, Chester, 8S. C.; Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can.; W. W. Phelan, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Annie E. Boyne, New York City; Miss 
M. Monroe, Southport, Conn.; Mrs. H. Stanbury, Dal- 
las, Tex.; Rev. E. A. Parcells, East Aurora, N. Y. 

+ one Secretary — Miss Caddie Whaley, Pome- 
roy, 0. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Anna 
M. Thomson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee — W. T. Everson, Union City, Pa. . 

Historian — Mrs. M. McCune, Columbia, Mo. 

Poet — Mrs. 8. D. Thurston, Dallas, Tex. 

Class Flower — Clover. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.”’ 

“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
President — W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-presidents — Prof. T. H. Paden, New Concord, 

O.; Mrs. Mary B. Ashton, Hamilton, O.; Mrs. Robert 
Gentry, Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. J. K. Adams, Glenhazel, Pa.; 
v. C. W. Thayer, LL. D., Minneapo lis, Minn. 
ee Mr. Mac H. Lichliter. I Pittsburg, Pa. 
Treasurer — Mrs. John Green, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Trustee — Prof. George E. Vincent, Chicago, Ill. 
Class Emblem — Acorn. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIANS.”’ 
“ Seek and ye shall obtain.” 


President — Mr. T. E. McCray, Bradford, Pa. 

First Vice-president Mrs. Jane Mead, Corry, Pa. 
— Vice-president, Mrs. J. L. Hurlbut, New York 

ity. 

District Vice-presidents — Mrs. J. H. Vincent, To- 
peka, Kan.; Rev. Thomas Cardis, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mrs. G. W. Young, Adams, N. Y.; Mrs. J. x. 
Fryer, Galt, Can.; Miss Maude Hoxsie, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Mr. 2 t. Barnes, New Jersey; Mrs. Frank 
Beard, Illinois; Miss Emeline Rosborough, South 7 
lina; Miss Grace Sherwood, Jefferson, O.; Miss M 
F. Eaton, Southport, Conn. 

Secretary — Mrs. Lillian B. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 
" Treasurer and Trustee — Mr. W. J. Booth, Titusville, 
a. 

Class Flower —Carnation. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.”’ 
“So run that ye may obtain.” 


President — Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York City. 

Vice-presidents — Miss Sara M. Steele, Oakland, Cal. ; 
Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 3. M. 
Durrell, Tilton, N. H.; Mr. Joseph Fryer, Galt, Can- 
ada ; Mrs. Lucius E. Hawley, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Geo. Guernsey, Independence, Kan. ; Mrs. Wm. Breeden, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. Sersall,, Warren, Pa. 
7 Treasurer and Trustee — Mr. W. H. Westcott, Holley, 

+ 2 

Secretary and Historian — Miss M. A. Daniels, Chau- 


tauqua, N. Y. 
Class Flower — Laurel and White Rose. 
CLASS OF 1890.— ‘‘ THE PIERIANS.”’ 


“ Redeeming the time.” 


President — Prof. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

First Vice-president — Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Second Vice-president — Mrs. A. M. Martin, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 

Secretary — Mrs. P. C. Houston, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 

Trustee — Mrs. Chas. E. Rogers, Goshen, Ind. 

Class Flower — Tube Rose. 
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CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 


“* Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain 
than unused gold.” 

President — Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, D. D., Yellow 
Springs, O. 

Vice-presidents — Miss Laura Shotwell, Brooklyn, N. 

; Mrs. B. T. Smelzar, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. J. R. 

Hawes, Elgin, Ill. 

Secretary — Mrs. E. H. Griffith, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer — 0. M. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Class Trustee — Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Daisy. 


CLASS OF 1888.—‘‘ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.”’ 
“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 


President — Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Vice-presidents — Mrs. Geo. B. McCabe, Toledo, 0. ; 
Mr. S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Mrs. M. C. F. War- 
ner, New York City; Miss Thankful Knight, Stockport 
Station, N. Y.; Miss Belle Douglass, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Julia H. Wohlfarth, Norwich, Conn.; Mrs. J. Wat- 
on Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class Secretary — Rev. Harry LeRoy Brickett, A. 
M., Marion, Mass. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee — Russell L. Hall, New 
Canaan, Conn. 

Chronicler — Mrs. A. C. Teller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Geranium. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES ”’ 

“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 
President — Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. 
First Vice-president —James H. Taft, Brooklyn, N. 

Y. Second Vice-president — Dr. G. R. Alden, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Third Vice-president-—Mrs. Carrie B. 
Waffle, Marion, Ia. 
Eastern Secretary — William G. Lightfoote, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 
Western Secretary — Rev. R. R. Marquis, Quincy, Il. 
Northern Secretary —W. B. Wickens, Brantford, Ont. 
Corresponding Missionary Secretary—Mrs. Mary 
Crossette, Wei Hien, China. 
Trustee — William G. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, N. Y 
Class Flower — Pansy. 


CLASS OF 1886.— ‘‘ THE: PROGRESSIVES.’’ 
“We study for light to bless with light.” 

President — Mrs. Luella Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-presidents — Miss Sara M. Soule, Claverack, N. 
Y.; Rev. R. 8. Pardington, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Belle 
Cummings, Wellsville, N. Y.; Mrs. William Schnur, 
Warren, Pa.; Mrs. A. H. Roberts, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary — Miss Dora Blanche Mead, Corry, Pa. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Amy Travis, Washington, D. C. 

Historian — Miss Sara’ M. Soule, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Poet — Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston, IIl. 

Trustee of Class Building—Mrs. L. Knight, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Class Flower — Aster. 

Class Colors — Cream and Shrimp Pink. 


CLASS OF 1885.— ‘‘THE INVINCIBLES.”’ 

“ Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” 
President — Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
Vice-president —B. H. Dean. 

Treasurer — Miss M. L. Ensign, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Secretary — Mrs. Ella Elwell, Newark Valley, N. Y 
Class Flower — Heliotrope. 
€LASS OF 1884.— ‘‘ THE IRREPRESSIBLES.’’ 
“ Press forward ; he conquers who will.” 
President— Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, Temple College, 
Philadelphia. 
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Vice-presidents — Mrs. E. J. L. Baker, Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Mrs. S. E. Parker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; J.C. 
Parks, Cincinnati, O. ; Mr. Dexter Horton, Seattle, 
Wash. ; Mr. G. W. Miner, Fredonia, N. Y.; Mr. John 
Fairbanks, Seattle, Wash. 
“? Recording Secretary — Adelaide L. Westcott, Holley, 
+. Gontinieatinls Secretary — Nellie Stone, Oswego, N. 

Treasurer — Miss M. E. Young, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Executive Committee — Mrs. 8. E. Parker, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.; Mrs. Matthews, Gerry, N. Y.; Miss Clara 
Smith, Fort Shaw, Mont. ; Mrs. W. D. Bridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Miss Fowler, Wheeling, W. Va.; Mrs. 
W. W. Ross, Erie, Pa. 

Trustees — Miss M. E. Young, Nashville, Tenn. ; Mr. 
George Miner, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Goldenrod. 


CLASS OF 1883.—‘‘ THE VINCENTS.”’ 


“ Step by step we gain the heights.” 

President — Miss Anna H. Gardner, 106 Chandler 
street, Boston, Mass. 

First Vice-president — Governor Atkinson, West Vir- 
ginia. Second Vice-president—Mrs. Watts, Louis- 
a Third Vice-president — Miss Millikin, War- 
ren, O. 

Secretary — Mrs. William Thomas, Meadville, Pa. 

Treasurer — Miss Eddy, Chautauqua, N. Y 

Banner Bearer — Mr. Tuttle, Busti, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Sweet Pea. 


CLASS OF 1882.—‘‘ THE PIONEERS.’’ 

“ From height to height.” 
President — Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Greeley, Colo. 
Vice-presidents— Mr. A. M. Martin, Chautauqua, 

N. Y.; Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, New York City; Mrs. F. 0. 
Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss A. E. Cole, Wellsville, 
N. Y.; Professor H. 8. Jacoby, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Secretary — Mrs. N. B. E. Iewin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Treasurer — Mrs. A. D. Wilder, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Trustees— Mr. A. D. Wilder, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Thomas Park, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Miss Ella 
Beaujean, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Class Symbol — The Hatchet. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 


President — Rev. Thomas Cardis, Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-president — Mrs. Hopper, Claremont, Can. 
Secretary — Miss Butcher, Aurora, Can. 


LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


President — Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 

First Vice-president — Mr. W. H. Westcott, Holley, 
N. Y. Second Vice-president Miss R. W. Brown, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Third Vice-president— Mrs. Hard, 
East Liverpool, 0. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Peters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Executive Committee — Miss M. C. Hyde; Miss C. 
E. Whaley, Pomeroy, 0.; Miss Mary Kimball, New 
York City. 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 
President — Mr. A. M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
First Vice-president — Mrs. Geo. B. McCabe, Toledo, 
O. Second Vice-president — Mrs. Lillian Clark, An- 
dover, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Anna H. Gardner, 
106 Chandler street, Boston, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. D. F. Emory, Green- 
ville, Pa.; Mrs. L. Knight, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Pike, 
Stamford, ” Conn. 








CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 


The twenty-sixth annual session of Chau- 
tauqua opened Wednesday, June 28, and 
closed Thursday, August 24. The summer 
schools began work Saturday, July 8, 
and ended Friday, August 18. The attend- 
ance surpassed all previous records, the re- 
ceipts from various sources exceeding by a 
considerable amount the total revenue of 
any other summer. The enrollment in the 
fourteen summer schools went beyond that of 
other years. The following table shows the 
number of registrations and the total num- 
ber of different students: 


School of English, 265 
School of Modern Languages, 392 
School of Classical Languages, 115 
School of Mathematics and Science, 186 
School of Social Sciences, 52 
School of Pedagogy, 1,108 
School of Religious Teaching, 145 
School of Music, 249 
School of Fine Arts, 243 
School of Expression, 7 
School of Physical Education, 177 
School of Domestic Science, 35 
School of Practical Arts, 98 
School for Parents, 52 
Miscellaneous Classes, 83 


Total number of registrations, 3,611. 

Eliminating all repetitions of names, total number of 
persons in attendance, 2,262. 

The new features of the summer schools 
were a School for Parents and a School of 
Domestic Science, both of which began most 
auspiciously. 

A new building occupied for the first time 
in 1899 by the Boys’ Club, cost about $3,000, 
and was eminently satisfactory. The money 
was contributed by the parents of the boys 
and other friends. 

Many improvements in the physical equip- 
ment of the assembly, such as new baggage 
wagons, street sprinklers, ornamental sign 
posts, the uniforming of officials, the laying 
of additional brick and cement sidewalks, 
contributed to the comfort of visitors and 
gave the whole town an aspect of complete- 
ness and efficient administration. 

The reorganization of Chautauqua, with 
concentration of the general offices in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was accompanied by certain 
changes in officials. Hon. Clem. Stude- 
baker, of South Bend, Ind., became acting 
president in place of the late Lewis Miller; 
Mr. Wilson M. Day, of Cleveland, was elected 
chairman of the executive board and is serv- 
ing for the current year as general manager. 
The treasurership was put in the hands of Mr. 
W. F. Walworth, of Cleveland. At the board 
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meeting in August, the following persons 
were elected to the board of trustees: Mr. 
Ira M. Miller, of Akron, 0.; Mr. J. C. Neville, 
of Chicago; Mr. J. C. Martin, of New York. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Chautau- 
qua aroused great enthusiasm. A large 
procession of all Chautauqua organizations 
marched to the amphitheater, where Dr. J. M. 
Buckley gave a carefully prepared historical 
address of great permanent value. ‘“‘ Old 
First Night’’ was celebrated with all the 
old-time spirit, and every one commented 
upon a striking revival of loyalty and inter- 
est. Memorial services in honor of the late 
Lewis Miller were held in the amphitheater 
on Anniversary Day, and were attended by a 
large audience. 

The general program was received with 
marked favor. The religious lectures and 
addresses of Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford, Professor George Adam 
Smith, Pres. John Henry Barrows, Professor 
G. L. Robinson, Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, 
and others will long be remembered. The 
historical lectures of Mr. John Fiske, 
Dr. E. E. Hale, Professors A. B. Hart, A. 
M. Wheeler, H. Morse Stephens, Alcee 
Fortier, F. N. Thorpe, and others were 
largely attended and eagerly listened to. 
The literary lectures of Professors C. T. Win- 
chester, Richard Jones, and Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent made a most favorable impression. 
Governor Roosevelt was greeted by an enthu- 
siastic audience of twelve thousand people. 
Governor Atkinson, of W. Va., ex-Gov. Tay- 
lor, of Tennessee, Hon. J. P. Dolliver, Hon. 
G. R. Wendling, Bishop Chas. H. Fowler, 
met with a hearty welcome. The lecture 
on ‘‘ Liquid Air,’’ seven gallons of which 
were successfully brought to the Chautauqua 
platform, aroused unusual interest. The 
music under Dr. H. R. Palmer, with the 
great chorus, orchestra and fine soloists, won 
constant plaudits. But it is impossible even 
to name all of the one hundred and twenty- 
five platform people who contributed to the 
success of the season. 

The C. L. 8. C. work occupied as usual an 
important place in the assembly program, 
and full details will be found elsewhere in 
the “‘Round Table.’’ 

The publications of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly have reverted to the institution itself, 
carried on by ‘‘ The Chautauqua Press,’’ an 
organized Chautauqua Bureau of Publication, 
with William 8. Bailey, director. The As- 
sembly Herald increased the number of issues 
from 30 to 40 for the season, and introduced a 




















series of cartoons on prominent Chautau- 
quans, which have been reproduced in the 
form of a ‘‘ souvenir,’’ to meet the popular 
demand for them. 

Extension of interest in the mother Chau- 
tauqua and the educational movement it 
stands for was revealed in the presence of 
representatives of other assemblies during 
the anniversary season. Among these may 
be mentioned: Mrs. M. H. Williams, of the 
Louisiana Chautauqua at Ruston; Rev. 
Thomas Filben and Mrs. Sarah M. Steele, 
Pacific Coast Assembly, California; Mr. W. 
G. Lightfoot, C. L. 8. C. secretary for On- 
tario County, N. Y.; Rev. George H. Clark, 
of the Connecticut Valley Assembly, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Homer T. Wilson, Mr. 
Pritchard, and Mrs. E. V. Pennybacker, of 
Texas-Colorado Chautauqua, Boulder, Col. ; 
Miss Mary McElhinny, of the Kentucky As- 
sembly, Lexington, Ky.; Rev. George W. 
Peck, of the Silver Lake, N. Y., Assembly; 
Sol. F. Dickey, of Winona, Ind., Assembly, 
and Isaac Hassler, of the Jewish Chautauqua. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Increased attendance was a marked fea- 
ture of the Beatrice Assembly for the past 
season. The program included many and 
varied attractions. The Bible Courses were 
under the direction of Drs. E. L. Eaton and 
M. M. Parkhurst, and a striking feature of 
the session was the inauguration of Chil- 
dren’s Day. C. L. S. C. Round Tables, 
under the direction of Mrs. L. S. Corey, the 
State Secretary, were held daily, and at the 
first one the 25th Anniversary of Chautau- 
qua was commemorated by reminiscences 
from graduates of all classes. These daily 
gatherings attracted much attention and 
prepared the way for the Recognition-Day 
exercises, which were of a most interesting 
character. Thirteen graduates of the C. L. 
8. C. Class of ’99 took part in the service 
and received their diplomas. The enrollment 
of new members for the Class of 1903 was 
exceptionally good. 
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are endeavoring to carry out the educational 
ideas which are the real basis of every 
genuine Chautauqua. The lecture platform 
was admirable initscharacter, and a distinct- 
ive feature of the session was the School of 
Prayer. Chancellor Vincent was in attend- 
ance for several days and spoke upon the 
work of Chautauqua. Recognition Day was 
observed with a number of graduates, and 
fully forty members were enrolled for the 
C. L. 8. C. Class of 1903. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, LAUREL PARK, MASS. 


The 13th session of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Chautauqua closed July 21st, after con- 
tinuing eleven days. It was a magnificent 
success in every way. The receipts were 
many hundreds of dollars in excess of any 
former year. The program planned and car- 
ried out by Dr. W. L. Davidson, the superin- 
tendent of instruction, who has for five years 
had charge of Laurel Park, gave unbounded 
satisfaction. Recognition Day found two 
hundred enthusiastic Chautauquans in line of 
march, and the Class of 1899 numbered 
thirty-seven. Enthusiastic Round Tables 
were held daily, and many new readers of 
the C. L. S. C. class were seeured for next 
year. The new departures in Chautauqua 
work were hailed with delight, and the out- 
look for the new year is very hopeful. 


DEVIL’S LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA. 


The opening lecture of the Devil’s Lake 
Assembly was delivered by Brigadier-General 
McReeve, upon ‘‘ The People of the Philippine 
Islands.’’ This attracted much attention, 
and the attendance continued very large 
throughout the two weeks of the assembly. 
Several special days were observed: Woman’s 
Day, with Miss Margaret Evans, of Carleton 
College, as the chief speaker; Farmers’ Day, 
with addresses by President Hill, of the Great 
Northern R. R., and others; also Indian Day, 
which possessed peculiar interest from the 
presence of a number of Sioux Indians in 
their native costumes. The Sunday services 





. throughout the assembly were of great inter- 


BIG STONE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


This new assembly, which takes the name 
of Inter-State Chautauqua, held its first ses- 
sion during the last two weeks of July. It is 
delightfully located on Big Stone Lake, which 
lies on the boundary between Minnesota and 
Dakota. The assembly was under the direc- 
tion of Rev. C. E. Hager, of Mitchell, So. 
Dak., who has had long experience as an 
assembly leader. The movement has been 
projected by a few public-spirited men who 


_bly was published daily. 


est, and the C. L. S. C. Round Tables formed 
an important part of the program. The C. 
L. 8. C. class which was organized at this 
assembly three years ago was a large one, 
and next year a graduating class of unusual 
proportions is expected. The assembly ex- 
pects another year to have a new auditorium, 
and also railroad connection between the city 
of Devil’s Lake and the Chautauqua grounds. 
A paper chronicling the doings of the assem- 
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EPWORTH PARK, OHIO. 


Although the buildings of the Epworth 
Park Assembly are restricted in number, the 
assembly has carried on very successfully a 
varied program. The auditorium was en- 
larged for the present season and the Bible 
Study class, under the direction of Dr. J. E. 
Turner, increased steadily in interest. New 
cottages have been built and the permanent 
character of the assembly seems assured. 
The C. L. S. C. work was under the direction 
of Rev. George M. Brown, field secretary of 
the C. L. S. C., and a large number of per- 
sons were interested in the course for the 
coming American year. Mr. Brown con- 
ducted a series of Round Tables and delivered 
the Recognition-Day address. 


EAGLES MERE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Among the newer Chautauqua assemblies 
none seems more promising than the assem- 
bly at Eagles Mere, Pa. This assembly 
included in its prospectus a School of Peda- 
gogy, with an important series of lectures 
upon the History of Education and kindred 
subjects. Dr. S. C. Schmucker of West 
Chester, Pa., gave a delightful series of lec- 
tures upon Nature Study. Kindergarten 
Work and Child Study were under the direc- 


tion of Miss Anna W. Williams, director of.- 


the Public Kindergarten in Philadelphia, and 
departments of manual training, English 
language and literature, voice culture and 
elocution were also provided. Considerable 
attention was given to the department of 
sewing and dress cutting, which was inaugu- 
rated last year and proved to be very much 
in demand. The daily paper published in 
the interest of the assembly added much to 
the unity of the work, and with the introduc- 
tion of the course of the C. L. S. C. which 
was attempted this year for the first time, 
the assembly is coming to the front. 


HAVANA, ILLINOIS. 


Heavy rains and the hot weather combined 
to interfere somewhat with the program of 
the Havana Chautauqua, which was, how- 
ever, carried through most creditably. The 
assembly session occupied ten days, and 
special attention was given to a new depart- 
ure, the School of Health, which held a 
three days’ session. Professor Graham Tay- 
lor of the Chicago Commons gave a series of 
lectures on Social Aspects of Common Life, 
and the C. L. S. C. Round Tables were under 
the direction of Mrs. A. E. Shipley, the 
state secretary for Iowa. A C.L.S.C. class 
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of fourteen received their diplomas, the Rec- 
ognition-Day address being delivered by Dr. 
David J. Burrell of New York. 


HEDDING, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The season at Hedding opened on July 31. 
During the first week the classes of the sum- 
mer schools held a prominent place. Classes 
in Art, in French, in Spanish, and the work 
of the Sunday-school Normal department, 
occupied the attention of students; a Bib- 
lical Institute occupied the second week, 
and the assembly proper, which opened on 
Saturday evening, August 12th, included gen- 
eral courses of lectures and entertainments, 
with fine music. The Academia Sermon was. 
preached by the retiring president, Rev. J. 
W. Adams of Methuen, Mass. Many C. L. 
S. C. members were present at the assembly 
and Recognition Day was observed. An in- 
debtedness of a few hundred dollars on the 
part of the assembly was brought to the at- 
tention of the public before the close of the 
session and the enthusiasm was sufficient to 
meet the entire amount. 


LAKESIDE, OHIO. 


Special musical attractions characterized 
the program for the Lakeside Assembly, 
‘‘The Feast of Belshazzar ’’ being rendered: 
and a musical kindergarten conducted with 
much success. Meetings of the Epworth 
League and Council of the Y. W. C. A. also 
took place during the session. Considerable 
attention was given to nature studies in 
botany, geology and bird life. The latter: 
roused a good deal of interest, both for its: 


own sake and for the reason that it is to 


form an important part of the C. L. S.C. 
course for the coming year. A delightful 
lecture on ‘‘ Birds and their Protection” 
was given by Miss McAvoy of Cincinnati. 
Attendance upon Recognition Day was very 
large; fourteen graduates received their 
diplomas, and the address to the graduating 
class was given by Rev. Ward B. Pickard of 
Cleveland. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 


The program of the Long Beach Assembly 
was characterized as usual by variety and 
interest. The summer school, the Bible: 
school, and courses of lectures on English. 
literature, also free courses on Domestic: 
Economy, gave variety to the program and. 
attracted many students. The Forum Hour, 
which is the ©. L. S. C. Round Table of the: 
assembly, was ably managed, the new C. L. 
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S. C. Class of 1903 was organized, and the 
Recognition Day of the Class of ’99 proved 
to be one of the most meaningful events of 
the whole season. The address to the gradu- 
ating class was given by Dr. C. M. Cobern, 
the distinguished Egyptologist, and the lec- 
ture was crowded with material of the great- 
est interest. In the evening, Haydn’s great 
oratorio of ‘‘ The Creation ’’ was given with 
fine effect. 


LONG PINE, NEBRASKA. 


The Long Pine Assembly held a very suc- 
cessful session, although drought, hail and 
cyclones which visited the adjacent country 
shortly before the assembly did not warrant 
the management in attempting a very elab- 
orate program. The lectures were, however, 
of great interest and the work of the chorus 
reached a high degree of excellence. Daily 
class work in Biblical topics and Round Tables 
in the interest of the C. L. 8. C. work, under 
the direction of the state secretary, were 
held during the ten days’ session. Various 
days were given prominence, such as Farm- 
ers’ Day, Educational Day, and Editors’ 
Day. The new C. L. S. C. Class of 1903, 
which represented a number of communities, 
started out with every prospect of further 
growth. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


The Chautauqua at Lexington reports the 
most successful year in its history, not only 
in respect to program but from a financial 
point of view as well. The changes in the 
U. L. S. C. course met with great favor and 
. large number of new readers entered the 
Jlass of 1908. Principal George E. Vincent 
of Chautauqua visited the assembly and gave 
several lectures, a reception by the members 
of the C. L. S. C. being given in his honor. 
The Round Tables were well attended and 
the Recognition-Day exercises full of interest. 
Rev. N. D. Hiliis of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and other prominent speakers 
made the program one cf exceptional inter- 
est and strength. 

LANCASTER, OHIO. 

The work of the Lancaster Assembly com- 
prises a session of a week only, but its pro- 
gram inclyded this year such strong names 
as Bishop Charles H. Fowler, Dr. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Mr. Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
and others. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held a meeting for conference on sub- 
jects of interest to club women, and C. L. 8. 
C. Recognition Day, on the 12th of August, 
was a notable occasion. The address was 
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delivered by Professor R. T. Stevenson of 
Ohio Wesleyan University upon the subject 
‘*Our Heritage.’’ Several graduates were 
present to receive their diplomas and much 
interest was aroused in the new course for 
the American year. The Round Tables were 
well attended and contributed much to the 
program. 


MAYSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


The program of the Maysville Chautauqua 
included the names of Bishop Fowler, Col. 
Bain, Dr. McIntyre, the Apollo Quartet, and 
Col. H. W. J. Ham of Gainesville, Ga. Col. 
Ham had charge of the C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables, which he conducted with great skill. 
The exercises of the Round Table grew from 
the very first until the sessions had to be 
held in the auditorium to accommodate the 
large audience. Great interest was awak- 
ened in the C. L. S.-C. course for the com- 
ing year and a remarkably large class was en- 
rolled. Helpful vesper services were held 
on the two Sabbath evenings of the assem- 
bly. The military band added much to the 
musical features of the assembly and the 
attendance gave promise of continued pros- 


‘perity for this Chautauqua. 


MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


The Monona Lake Assembly held its 20th 
annual meeting July 18-31. The attendance 
exceeded all previous years, with one excep- 
tion. Dr. Cunningham of Cambridge, Eng., 
and Professors William Armstrong and Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago, occupied the morning 
hours with interesting and instructive lec- 
tures. Popular lectures were given by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, Bishop Fowler, Murat Hal- 
stead, Congressman Dolliver, John Temple 
Graves, and others. A lecture by William J. 
Bryan at one period of the assembly attracted 
thousands of visitors. The C. L. 8S. C. work 
was, as usual, a very strong department, 
being under the direction of Mrs. Ella K. 
Cochrane of Portage, Wis. Rev. George M. 
Brown, field secretary of the C. L. 8S. C., 
was present for several days and conducted 
Round Tables and Recognition-Day exercises. 
Twelve graduates passed the arches, two hav- 
ing seventeen seals each, two fifteen seals 
each, and one thirteen seals, the combined 
number of seals on the diplomas for graduates 
being seventy-seven. A large enrcellment 
was secured for the Class of 1903, among the 
number Dr. James A. Worden, the superintend- 
ent of instruction. The general prosperity 
of the assembly, always excellent, is more 
marked than ever before, 
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MIDLAND, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


This assembly, as usual, was characterized 
by avery high standard of Chautauqua work. 
The attendance from places outside the city 
of Des Moines was considerably larger than 
last year. Various improvements were made 
in the grounds, which added to their com- 
fort and attractiveness. A special feature 
was made of the opening exercises of the 
assembly, with an address by the president 
setting forth the needs of the assembly and 
giving important facts regarding the general 
ideas which should characterize a genuine 
Chautauqua. The women’s clubs of Des 
Moines and the Chautauqua circles of that 
city took special charge of the Woman’s 
Club and the C. L. 8. C. Round Table fea- 
tures of the program. Sunday vesper serv- 
ices were well attended and the last took 
the character of a memorial service for the 
late Lewis Miller, one of the founders of 
Chautauqua. Recognition Day was cele- 
brated with the usual distinction given to the 
members of the graduating class and Chan- 
cellor Vincent delivered the address. The 
Class of 1903 started with an excellent 
enrollment and reports from various neigh- 
boring centers indicate that it will be a large 
one. 


MONTWAIT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The 20th annual session of the New Eng- 
land Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly at 
Montwait, Framingham, Mass., formerly 
known as Lakeview, indicated a new lease of 
life for this venerable Chautauqua. The 
attendance reminded the old-time residents 
of the palmy days of 1887, and the presence 
on Recognition Day of Chancellor John H. 
Vincent aroused great enthusiasm. The as- 
sembly opened on Monday evening, July 
17th, and closed Friday evening, July 28th. 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, editor of the Con- 
gregationalist and president of the C. L. S. 
C. Class of ’88 was superintendent of in- 
struction and conducted the Sunday-school 
Normal class. Among other instructors were 
Prof. George W. Pease, Miss Annie L. D. 
Swan and Mrs. Louie Erville Ware. Prof. 
Jules Jordan of Providence, R. I., had charge 
of the chorus, orchestra and quartet. © Lar- 
ger classes were graduated in all departments 
than in several years and the chorus train- 
ing, which was intensely earnest and exact- 
ing, showed very happy results. On the 
lecture platform were heard Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Rev. Dr. E. R. Young, Rev. Dr. H. 
C. Hovey, Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, 
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Hon. Alfred S. Roe, Chaplain W. P. Tribou, 
U. S. N., Prof. W. R. Brooks and Charles 
A. Prouty. Miss C. S. Foye and E. P. 
Elliott were the readers. Musical day was 
marked with a superb rendition of the ora- 
torio ‘‘ The Creation.’’ Prof. Raymond M. 
Alden’s lectures upon literature attracted 
much attention and his genial personality 
won for him hosts of friends. With scarce- 
ly an exception all the C. L. S. C. classes 
were represented and class meetings were 
frequent and spirited. Much enthusiasm 
was excited by the announcement of the 
plans of the board of managers to buy the 
grounds to perpetuate the assembly, a splen- 
did offer having been made by former gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, William Claflin, to 
sell the seventy or more acres to the assem- 
bly at a modest figure. Not a dissenting 
voice was heard, and the transfer of the 
property is anticipated prior to the 1900 
assembly, which is planned to be the strong- 
est and most brilliant of the twenty-one. 


OREGON ASSEMBLIES. 

The Willamette Valley Association at 
Gladstone Park, Oregon City, July 18-29, 
and the Southern Oregon Association at 
Ashland, July 11-22, were unusually suc- 
cessful in their sixth annual assemblies this 
season, both in the high grade lectures and 
entertainments offered their patrons and in 
the resulting pecuniary benefit to the assem- 
blies. The Southern Oregon Association 
cleared $330 and the Willamette Valley 
Association about $350, besides paying off 
the accumulated deficits of former years 
which have been hampering the plans of the 
board in their work .on the grounds hereto- 
fore. The success of the assemblies this 
year was due to the wise selection of the 
best talent obtainable, both for the platform 
and the schools. Among the distinguished 
speakers at both assemblies were Rev. Sam 
P. Jones, Gen. Wm. R. Shafter, Dr. Camden 
Cobern, Dr. E. E. White, J. DeWitt Miller 
and Frank Beard, all of whom were received 
most enthusiastically by larger audiences 
than have ever before attended the assem- 
blies in this state. At the Southern Oregon 
Assembly, Hon. G. F. Billings, who has 
successfully managed the affairs of the 
association for five years, was re-elected 
president, with his entire staff of officers and 
directors. At the Willamette Assembly, 
Pres. W. C. Hawley of Willamette Univer- 
sity, Salem, was elected president of the 
association to succeed Col. Robt. ‘A. Miller, 
who was the founder of the assembly idea 
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in Oregon, and after laboring faithfully for 
five years to bring it to its present degree 
of success finds it necessary to withdraw 
to attend the increasing duties of his pro- 
fession. Pres. Hawley is a thoroughly en- 
thusiastic Chautauquan and will not allow 
the achievements of his predecessor to wane 
during the coming year. He will have an 
able and efficient assistant in Prof. J. W. 
Gray of Oregon City, who was reéletted as 
secretary of the association. 


OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


The attractions which have made the 
Ottawa Assembly one of the largest and 
best equipped of all the Chautauquas proved 
no less effective in this its 19th year. For- 
est Park, where the assembly is held, is city 
property, and the only buildings within its 
precincts are those devoted to the public 
needs of the assembly. Four or five thou- 
sand people in regular attendance live for 
the most part in tents, and the white 
avenues and well-kept lawns present a beau- 
tiful appearance among the magnificent shade 
trees. The C. L. S. C. department under 
Mrs. L. B. Kellogg, and the Women’s Coun- 
cil under Mrs. Noble L. Prentis were as 
usual very important centers of influence at 
the assembly. The Round Tables were more 
than usually attractive, C. L. S. C. recep- 
tions and Recognition-Day exercises fully 
attended, and the increase of interest in the 
Circle very marked. There were as always 
popular lectures, and those of a more serious 
sort of a high order. Especial attention has 
been given to the children’s work during 
the past few years, and the Boys’ Club, 
organized by Dr. Jas. A. Babbitt, head of 
the Chautauqua Boys’ Club, has proven one 
of the most interesting departments of the 
assembly. The seal of popular approval was 
set upon the movement in behalf of the boys 
by an immediate and generous response to 
the appeal for funds for the new Boys’ Club 
building, which is to be made a basis for a 
complete system of education. Next year 
it is proposed to have a well-equipped building 
as much like the Boys’ Club building at Chau- 
tauqua as possible. 


OCEAN PARK, MAINE. 


This Chautauqua-by-the-Sea for. eastern 
New England held a twelve days’ session be- 
ginning with the 3lst of July. The assem- 
bly was in every respect ahead of all previous 
years. Fifteen new cottages were built 
and various improvements in the grounds 
effected. The Summer School of Oratosy 
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and of Physical Culture has become a very 
important institution at this assembly, and a 
fine recital under its auspices is given every 
year. The standard of entertainments and 
lectures was of an exceptionally high order. 
The C. L. S. C. Recognition-Day address was 
given by Professor W. G. Ward of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and was followed by the C. L. 
S. C. alumni banquet with special exercises. 
The assembly met with a severe loss in the 
death of its Superintendent of Instruction, 
Rev. E. W. Porter, who for many years has 
been at the head of this assembly gathering. 
The work of the present session was planned 
by him before his death and has been carried 
through with very marked success by Mrs. 
Porter. 


PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA. 


The Pacific Grove Assembly closed a de- 
lightful session in. the latter part of July. 
Much interest has always been fostered at 
this assembly in the study of natural science, 
as the facilities at Pacific Grove for the 
careful study of this subject are very un- 
usual. It is proposed this year to take steps 
toward the establishment of a museum con- 
taining specimens of the various forms of 
plant and animal life which are found in such 
variety in the waters of Monterey Bay. The 
preliminary steps in this direction are being 
taken by the assembly, and to secure repre- 
sentative collections, prizes are being offered 
for the best individual collections. A Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club was organized in connection 
with the establishment of this natural science 
museum. Valuable C. L. S.C. Round Tables 
were held under the direction of the Pacific 
Coast Secretary, Mrs. Dawson, and the 
changes in the price of the course and other 
new features of the C. L. S. C. give promise 
of a large membership on the coast for the 
coming year. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS. 


The assembly at Pontiac, although newly 
organized, is establishing its work upon sound 
Chautaugua principles. Educational classes, 
literary and historical lectures gave a basis 
for serious work as a contrast to the more 
recreative exercises of the assembly. The 
work of the C. L. S. C. has been taken up by 
the assembly and will result in the establish- 
ment of new circles in the adjacent territory. 
Excellent Round Tables were held upon liter- 
ary and historical subjects and the address 
on Recognition Day by Dr. E. L. Eaton was 
very appropriately upon ‘‘ People Whom the 
Times Demand.”’ 
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The Story of Vanilla. 


CHAPTER XI. 
By ROBERT MANTON. 


HERE is no important article of commerce 
about which so little is known as the 
vanilla bean. In a general way, it can be 

said that its fragrance, flavor and odor are due 
to an element technically know as “ vanillin,” 
and yet no one is wise enough to tell what it 
really is or from whence it comes. 

In the ripe fruit itself, this peculiar element is 
not present to any appreciable extent. It makes 
its appearance during the process of curing. 
The Mexican Indian wraps the fruit up in 
blankets a great many times to sweat it, and 
when his task is done the odor is there. 

Of course, man has made an imitation of 
vanilla. That is the way he cheapens extracts. 
That is the way people are cheated. That is 
the way the imitator makes money—at the 
expense of the public’s health. 

Nobody knows, or ever will know, how many 
foreign substances are used in making artificial 
vanilla. It is produced from beet sugar, from 
Siam benzoin, from hemlock. Great quantities 
of so-called “vanilla extracts” are made of 
tonka beans prepared in balsam of Peru. There 
is no more true vanilla flavor in these than 
there is the odor of the rose in a head of 
cabbage. 

Artificial vanilla is not and never can be a 
substitute for the Mexican vanilla. The fra- 
grance of a flower, or the flavor of a spice, is 
never due to a single constituent. Nature 
blends various substances in her own peculiar 
way. She does this in the vanilla bean. 

Artificial vanilla is coarse in taste, inferior in 
odor, and lacks the delicate blendings of the 
real bean. 





(Corrriont Protrectep ry Lyman D. Morse.) 





All these remarks serve to emphasize the 
supreme excellence of the Vanilla Extract made 
by the Joseph Burnett Company of Boston, 
Mass. Its cdor, fragrance, flavor, and bouquet 
are exactly as nature creates them. When you 
get Burnett’s Extract of your dealer, you can 
use it with the full knowledge that it is made 
from genuine Mexican vanilla beans, the best 
beans in the world, and the only ones, in fact, 
from which it is possible to make a first-class 


extract. 
( To be continued.) 
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PIASA, ILLINOIS. 


The inter-denominational spirit of the Piasa 
Assembly was expressed in a plan carried 
out very successfully, by which the religious 
program for three days was arranged and 
carried through by the Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists in 
turn. The attendance at the assembly was 
somewhat larger than usual. Several new 
cottages have been added to its equipment, 
and the corner-stone of the Hall of Philoso- 
phy was laid by Bishop McCabe on the 8th of 
August. The addition of this important 
building to the assembly buildings will pro- 
vide a suitable place for C. L. 8. C. Round 
Tables and other educational work in the 
near future. 


MT. GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The new auditorium of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua was dedicated on the 4th of 
July and the occasion marked an impor- 
tant step forward in the history of this as- 
sembly. A daily paper was published on the 
grounds and was full of interesting material 
secured from lectures and entertainments. 
The exercises of the assembly included a 
short devotional service held every morning 
at 9:00 o’clock, daily class work from 9:30 
until noon, a free German class at 2:00 
o’clock, and popular lectures and music in 
the late afternoon and evening. Several 
valuable series of scientific lectures were 
given during the season, notably a course by 
Dr. Schmucker on zodlogy. Literary and 
also historical lectures found their place on 
the program, and C. L. S. C. work was given 
due prominence. The Round Tables were 
under the direction of Professor L. E. Mc- 
Ginnis of Steelton, Pa., and were full of in- 
teresting material bearing upon the work of 
the coming year. The Recognition-Day exer- 
cises are reported as the best in the history 
of the assembly. This assembly is growing 
in importance and is already a strong center 
of influence in the educational work of the 
State. 


PALMER LAKE, COLORADO. 


A comprehensive program was carried out 
by the Rocky Mountain Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, which held continuous sessions from the 
6th of July to the 22nd of August. A Sun- 
day-school Normal Institute was held for the 
first four weeks of the period, with daily Bible 
Study classes. A notable feature of the 


assembly was the series of nature study 
courses by Professor Cutler of the University 
of Denver. 


These included excursions to 
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various points of interest in the vicinity, 
and on Wednesday, July 12, the entire day 
was given up to a geological trip. In 
anticipation of the special study of bird life 
which is to be included in the C. L. S. C. 
course for the coming year, a special Bird 
Day was arranged, with lectures upon ‘‘ The 
Birds of Colorado.’’ The work of the C. L. 
S. C. was frequently brought forward and 
the C. L. S. C. vesper service was held each 
Sunday evening. 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA. 


The Louisiana Chautauqua reports a very 
successful season. The educational side of 
the work has always been very strongly em- 
phasized at this assembly, and during eight 
years of existence it has exerted a most im- 
portant influence in the State. The assembly 
is free from debt and owns valuable property, 
including 25 acres of ground, an amphi- 
theatre, lecture hall, cottages and hotel. The 
best men and women of Louisiana have en- 
tered heartily into the work of the assembly, 
and the leaders gladly give their services to 
the cause. The university extension courses 
formed as usual a strong feature of the pro- 
gram. College reunions were occasions of 
special interest, and the C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables under the direction of very capable 
leaders resulted in a steady increase of 
interest in C. L. 8. C. work. 


SALEM, NEBRASKA. 


The inter-State assembly at Salem reports 
its seventh annual session as the most im- 
portant in its history. The program included 
many names of the ablest speakers in the 
country, such as Gen. John B. Gordon, Dr. 
Robert McIntyre, and others. The Falls City 
band gave daily concerts, and the work of 
the various departments was well sustained. 
Much interest was contributed to the C. L. 
S. C. Round Tables by visiting Chautauquans 
who took part in the exercises. Among 
these were Col. George W. Bain, Dr. Eugene 
May and Miss Emilie Hamm. Quite an enroll- 
ment was effected for the C. L. S. C. Class 
of 1903. 


SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


One of the most promising of the younger 
Chautauquas is the new movement inaugu- 
rated last year at Sellersville, Pa. The 
second year’s session held this summer for six 
days brought out an attendance much larger 
than that of last year, and the large number 
of towns in the vicinity which were repre- 
sented suggested the possibilities of such an 
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assembly. The general program of lectures 
and entertainments was carried out with very 
satisfactory results, and the C. L. S. C. 
Round Tables, which were the leading feature 
of the assembly and under the direction of 
Rev. George M. Brown, the field secretary, 
were very popular. Two graduates received 
their diplomas, and the Recognition-Day 
exercises formed a delightful feature of the 

program. A very large class was enrolled 
for 1903, and as the assembly was organized 
and is managed directly by the C. L. 8. C. 
members of Sellersville, the C. L. S. C. work 
promises to receive great strength from the 
impetus thus given it. Systematic work in 
the surrounding counties during the coming 
fali will undoubtedly increase the interest 
still more, and insure an equally successful 
assembly in 1900. 


WATERLOO, IOWA. 


The season of ’99 proved eventful in the 
history of the Waterloo Chautauqua. Among 
the speakers who appeared upon the platform 
were Hon. John F. Finerty, President 
Crawford of Allegheny College, Dr. Josiah 
Strong, and Chancellor John H. Vincent. 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley, state secretary of Iowa, 
and Dr. George Hindley had charge of the 
C. L. 8. C. Round Tables, and the meetings 
were large and enthusiastic. Thirty-two 
graduates received their diplomas, and the 
Recognition-Day address was given by Chan- 
cellor Vincent on ‘‘Schooling Out of School.’’ 
The new Class of 1903 reached an enrollment 
of not less than sixty and the assembly made 
plans to organize the surrounding territory 
for C. L. 8. C. work. Plans were also 
inaugurated looking toward the erection of 
a Hall in the Grove, to be known as the 
** Julia Fowler Memorial.’’ 


WATHENA, KANSAS. 


This new assembly was organized as the 
direct outgrowth of the successful gathering 
held at Salem, Neb. Mr. Grimstead, editor 
of the Wathena Star, impressed with the 
value of the influence of a local Chautauqua, 
secured the codperation of prominent citi- 
zens and established the assembly near the 
Missouri River, about five miles from St. 
Joseph. The park is surrounded on three 
sides by high bluffs, giving to the assembly 
a most picturesque location, as the windings 
of the Missouri River can be seen for some 
forty miles from the top of the cliffs. A 
very strong program was carried out during 
the brief session of the assembly, the Bible 
department under the care of the Rev. M. 
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M. Parkhurst of Chicago, and the C. L. S. C. 
Round Table work under the direction of 
Mrs. L. S. Corey, state secretary for 
Nebraska. A reception to all C. L. S. C. 
members and their friends marked the clos- 
ing of the series of Round-Table meetings. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


The ten days’ session of the Winfield 
Chautauqua Assembly is always a delightful 
occasion. The Bible-study classes were un- 
der the direction of Dr. H. S. Willet. of 
Chicago, who is a great favorite at this and 
other assemblies. The Round Tables, in 
charge of Mrs. A. F. Piatt, were of more 
than usual interest, and at one of the early 
sessions the Quarter Century of the Chautau- 
qua Movement was commemorated. Pro- 
fessor MacClintock of the University of 
Chicago, who has been identified with Chau- 
tauqua since 1881, spoke on the general 
influence of the Chautauqua movement. Dr. 
Willet described the Mother Chautauqua 
itself. Owing to the early session of the 
Winfield Assembly, Professor S. H. Clark of 
the Chautauqua School of Expression was 
able to be present and he contributed much 
to the interest and profit of the assembly. 
Nature study in the C. L. S. C. course was 
recognized by a discussion on Bird Life, by 
Miss Evans of Wichita. A large number of 
C. L. § C. members from Wichita added 
greatly to the enthusiasm of the Round-Table 
exercises, and many new members were 
enrolled for the Class of 1903. The Recog- 
nition-Day service was as usual followed by 
the alumni banquet, which has been so marked 
a feature of the social life of the assembly. 
Among other attractions at this assembly 
were readings by John Fox, Jr., and lectures 
by Jahu DeWitt Miller, and Captain J. B. 
Coghlan of the U. S. Navy. 


TEXAS - COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 


A sloping hillside, bounded on one side by 
great cliffs rising nearly four thousand feet 
from their base, and on the other overlook- 
ing vast plains which melt into the sky line 
far away, over which sunshine and shadow 
alternately pass, varying the scene with 
constant beauty—such is the site of the 
Texas-Colorado Chautauqua. The success of 
the second year of this remarkable assembly 
has impressed the management with the 
permanence of the work which has been 
established there. The buildings for the 
assembly are unusually well adapted to its 
needs, and there is an additional advantage 
in the close proximity to the university town 
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of Boulder, Col., with its well-equipped 
library. The large local constituency of 
Texas families who spend their summers year 
after year in this delightful mountain climate, 
led to the founding of the assembly by Texas 
educators. The management of the assembly 
is for this reason largely in the hands of the 
Texas sojourners, but the hearty codpera- 
tion of the Colorado residents has placed the 
assembly on a very strong footing. Ad- 
mirable class work has been carried on 
throughout the six weeks of the session this 
year. Courses of study in modern languages 
and in physical culture and special facilities 
for art study have been provided. The gen- 
eral program included such names as David 
Starr Jordan, Captain Coghlan, Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz Baker, and others. Lectures on 
literature, poetry and science have found 
very appreciative audiences, and the Wom- 
en’s Council, under the direction of Mrs. 
F. A. Thompson of Denver, was an impor- 
tant feature of the daily program. The C. L. 
8. C. work was, in the absence of Mrs. P. C. 
Pennybacker of Palestine, Texas, conducted 
by Miss Minnie M. Marsh of Denison. The 
management of the assembly are deeply 
interested in the Chautauqua movement, and 
are making careful study of the whole ques- 
tion so as to keep the work on a high plane. 
The organization of Chautauqua Reading 
Circles both in Texas and in Colorado will 
build up a strong local constituency for the 
assembly, and one which will be in fullest 
sympathy with its work. The outlook for 
this new Chautauqua is one which promises 
a great field of usefulness. 


THE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA. 


The third annual assembly of the Jewish 
Chautauqua was held at Atlantic City and 
showed a marked increase of interest. Mr. 
Isaac Hassler, the director of the assembly, 
was present at the Chautauqua, N. Y., gather- 
ing, and from his report there given we quote 
the following: ‘‘ Our assembly began as the 
department of Jewish studies along the lines 
laid out in the C. L. S. C. course of study. 
We are proud to claim relationship with the 
original Chautauqua. Dr. Henry Berkowitz 
of Philadelphia was the prime mover in 
establishing our assembly. We have read- 
ing courses, and devote especial attention to 
Bibl: study. It is a two years’ course, and 
we have in addition the preparatory course, 
corresponding to the young folk’s course, 
intenied for boys and girls who wish to begin 
the study of Jewish literature. We held our 
third annual assemblv this year at Atlantic 





THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 








City. We hope soon to have grounds and 
buildings of our own, modeled on the plan of 
the parent Chautauqua. We have about five 
hundred members contributing to the sup- 
port of the organization. We had the pleas- 
ure of listening to an address by Rabbi Moses 
J. Gries of Cleveland, just after his visit 
here. He spoke of the cordial reception he 
had received at the Chautauqua assembly, 
and expressed the hope that the earnestness 
and enthusiasm so noticeable here might find 
an echo among the Jewish people. Besides 
our reading circles of about two thousand in 
the United States, we have several circles in 
British India. It will be of interest to many, 
no doubt, to know that the circles in India 
are among B’nai Israel, Jews who have lived 
in northern British India since the time of 
the great dispersion, and who have a peculiar 
dialect of their own, called Marathai. The 
leading spirits of these circles are officers in 
the British army.’’ 


Reports from a few of the assemblies have 
not yet been received, and full details of 
others must be omitted for want of space, 
but mention must at least be made of the 
Alabama Assembly at Talladega, which is 
doing a good work in the far South; the 
assembly at Bay View, Mich., where Chau- 
tauqua readers have been in attendance for 
many years; Ocean Grove, N. J., which in 
some respects held one of the most important 
sessions in its history; Carthage, Mo., which 
held a ten days’ session; Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, which reports a large enrollment for the 
Class of 1903; assemblies at Eureka, and 
Graysville, Ill., and Allerton, Iowa, which 
were held this year for the first time and 


promise to become important centers ; Shasta, 


Cal., up in the mountains, holding a brief 
session but keeping up a fine quality of work 
—one C. L. S. C. graduate receiving her 
diploma at this far-away assembly; Round 
Lake, and Findleys Lake, N. Y.; Twin City, 
Ill., Ridgeview Park, a new assembly near 
Rochester, Pa; Island Park, Indiana, an old 
Chautauqua with a fresh accession of in- 
terest; Spirit Lake, a courageous assembly 
in Northern Iowa, working with steady 
persistence against adverse conditions; Dan- 
ville, and Lithia Springs, Illinois, which are 
coming rapidly to the front as centers of 
C. L. 8. C. interest; Remington, Ind., a new 
assembly; Mountain Lake Park, Md., which 
had a fine season, and enrolled a large mem- 
bership for 1903; and the Central New York 
Chautauqua, at Tully Lake, N. Y., where a 
varied program was carried out. 

















